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F1V this Dialogue, Socrates, the Chief Perſon of all thoſe 
Dialogues of Plato, in which be bears a Part, excepting 

the Parmenides, holds a Converſation with Alcibiades 
as without the Intervention of any Third Perſon. From 
Alcibiades therefore the Dialague muſt of courſe take its 
Name.——1: is generully called the Firſt Alcibiades, proba= 
bly | becauſe prior, in order of Time, to another Dialogue of 
Plato's Serween the [ame Two Perſans only, Socrates and Al- 
cibiades, But we find it ſometimes called the Greater Al- 
cibiades, evidently becauſe of greater Length than the other 


Dialogue of the ſame Name. Far fo did the ancient Geome- 
tricians expreſs themſelves, in calling the longer of Tuo Lines 
the greater. The Two Dialogues, of the Name. of Hi ppias, 
are contradiſtinguifhed, one fram the ather, in the ſame way, 


Many ancient Writers alſo cite this Dialogue by the Name 
of The Alcibiades femply, ( without any . or Mark of 
Diftinc- 
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Diſtinction,) by way of Eminence. For it has been deemed by 
the beft Platoniſts one of the moſ# important Dialogues of 


Plato, as being That, in which is laid the true Foundation 
of his Philoſophy.—It is by All intitled a Dialogue concern- 


ing the Nature of Man. We do not mean to controvert its 
Claim to this Title. Whoever reads it will find the Claim 
incontrovertible. Bui we think the Title liable to be miſun- 
derſtood by Such, as have not yet peruſed the Dialogue, and 
conſequently to need ſome Explanation. For the Subject of 
this Dialogue is by no means the Whole Nature of Man, con- 


ſidered as a Compound-Being, conſiſting of Soul and Body; 
a Subject, treated of at large in the Timæus: neither is it 
the Nature of the Whole Soul of Man, confidered as diviſible 


: Proclus, in his Commentary on the Firſt Alcibiades, never yet printed, 
adviſeth us to make this Dialogue T1 wgwripnv agyrr, the very firſt 
Beginning of our Study in the Works of Plato, for this reaſon, — 
becauſe the Theory of the Human Nature, here laid down, leads to 
That, which is the End of all his Philoſophy, the Knowlege of the Di- 
vine Nature; from which Knowlege only it is poſſible for us to behave 
with conſtant Conformity to the Divine Will. Albinus, in his Intro- 
duttion to Plato's Diahogues, gives us the ſame Advice for a like reaſon, 
—that from this Dialogue we may learn, What is the proper Study of 
a Philoſopher, and to What End all his Studys ought to be direQted.— 
Before theſe Writers, Iamblichus, as cited by Proclus, appears to have 
been of the ſame Opinion; and from Laertius we find it to have 
been ſtill more ancient. —But this Advice, and the Reaſon aſſigned for 
it, we pufpoſe to conſider and diſcuſs in a Diſſertation concerning the 


Order and Connection of Plato s Dialogues. 


into 
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into Rational and Irrational, in other words, into the Seat of 
Reaſon and the Seat of Paſſion ; This Subject is handled in 
the Phædrus. But the Subject, on which we are now enter- 
ing, is the Peculiar Nature of Man, That Mature, by which 
he differs from all other Animals, his fingular Privilege and 
Prerogative above them all, The diſtinguiſhed Honour, with 
which he is thus dignified, is this, —that he partakes of 
Minp, and conſequently of whatever is eſſential to Mind, 
Eſſential to Mind are its Primary Ideas: and Theſe are the 
Foundation of all Knowlege ; the firft Principles of all thoſe 
Ideas, which ariſe as it were out of them; Univerſal, General and 
Special; the Power of perceiving which, is called the Faculty 
of Reaſon: as the actual Perception of Any of them, is called 
Intelligence ; and the Conception of Thoſe of the ſame Kind, 
and of the Relation between ſuch Congeniat Ideas, is called 
Science. De Deſign of the Dialogue is to perſuade Men to 
fludy this Superiour Nature, to cultivate this Faculty of 
Reaſon, and to endeavour to gain a clear Perception of thoſe 
Ideas, the moſt Univerſal, The Fair and The Good; a 
Knowlege or Intelligence, which is of the higheſt Kind; and 
without which, every other Kind of Knowlege is uſeleſs, and 
oftentimes pernicious, Now all Exhortations to any Study, 
or other laborious Undertaking, are then the moſt perſuaſroe, 
when they are accompanied, not only with a fair Proſpect of 
Benefit, to reſult from the Succeſs of that Undertaking, but 
alſo with preſent Aſſiſtance and Aid, in the Proſecution of it. 


— — 
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—— Accordingly, this Dialogue is intended farther, to aſiiſi 
Men in attaining to the Knowlege of their own proper Mature, 
by pointing out to them the Road, which will bring them to it 
without fail. — The Subject is handled, and the Deſign is 
executed, in the Way and Method, which is now tightly to be 
run over. * The Philoſopher lays the Foundation of his Rea- 
ſoning in the Pre-conceptions, or Natural Notions, which all 
Men have, of Good and Evil, Right and Wrong. Theſe 
Pre-conceptions, belonging to the Mind of Man by {Vature, 
being general, indiſcriminating, - (of themſelves,) and not ap- 


* It is not intended, in this Argument, to give either an Abridg- 
ment or an Abſtract of the Dialogue. The Reader will find, on the 
contrary, Some Parts of the Dialogue largely here dilated on: he will 
find, in the account given of Other Parts, new Matter introduced, not 

mentioned by Plato, and what may ſeem foreign to the Subject. The 
Reaſons for this unuſual manner of writing the Argument, and the 
Intentions in it, are theſe;: to lay open the purpoſely-concealed Me- 
thod of our Author in the Conſtruction of this Dialogue; to exhibit to 
View the fine and ſcarcely-diſcernible Cement of its ſeveral Parts; but 
principally, to diſcloſe his ſecret Meaning throughout, the umiting 
and animating Spirit of the Whole.—What Reaſons Plato had for all 
theſe Concealments, in this and many ether of his Dialogues, we ſhall 
attempt to ſhow in our General Preface to his Works. In the mean 
time they may be eaſily diſcovered by Such, as have a right Taſte for 
the Writings of the late Earl of Shafteſbury; who, in his Advice to an 
Author, and his Moraliſts, is a Copier of Plato's Manner of Compgſi- 
tion; and all whoſe Writings, excepting what regards the different Cir- 
cumſtances of the Times in which they ſeverally lived, and the diffe- 
rent Opinions prevailing in thoſe Times, ſo diſtant one from the ather, 
are as it were a Tranſcript of Plato's Mind, 

' plicabls 
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plicable 10 Some particular things, more than they ure to Others, 
Experience is #eceſſary ro foo us, whit things are good to have, 
and what are evil; what are tight to be done, and whit are 
wrong, with Feferehte ro the Good propoſed in ding it, the End 
for which the Attion is defigned. On this Experience of certain 
 Menijs, proper for the accompliſpmemt of certain Exits, is built 

every Art, whith has been, or eber tun be, difrovered by Man. 
To all Theſe, wbb have not diſtovered_ ſome particular Art from 
their own Experience, Teaching is nebeſſury, for their attaining 
to that Art. And none can know, What tit right to do, that 
is, What tends to the accompliſhment of the End propoſed, in 
any partitular Art; unleſs they have been tavght it by Such 
as know, or elſs have diſcoveted it Themſelves. In all Infe- 
riour Arts, this is univerſally acknowleged to be true: and 
every ſenfible Mart, uninſtructed in them, is reatly to confeſs 
bis Ignorante, and detliie the Pratliſe of them. But the 
higheſt and bet of all Arts, the Art of living well and hap- 
ply, Men are apt to fancy that they have no need to be in- 
ſtructed in by Others, or to ftudy by Themſelves : for that, 
with regard to a Good Life, every Man prefunies he knows 
what is Right and Juſt ; and with regard to 4 Happy Life, 
every Man knows (in his own Opinion) what is his own Pri. 
vate Intereſt, and generally what is the Intereſt of the Pub- 
lick. Now Ante no Mart will flatly to learn what he fantys 
that he already knows, our Philoſopher endeavours to root oui 


6s if 
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| of Men s Minds this falſe Conceit and Preſumption of ahve 
| Knowlege. And this he does, —Firſt, by proving the Ignorance 
l 7 the Bulk of Mankind, the Multitude, even in Countrys the 
| moſt civiliſed and enlightened, with reſpect to what is Juſt or 
Unjuſt, that is, what is Right or Wrong in their. Behaviour 
towards one another :=— Secondly, by ſhewing, from theConfeſſion 
of Alcibiades, that /o little do they underſiand, what is their 
Intereſt or Good, that they ſuppoſe it often to be their Intereſt 
to aft baſely and unjuſtly ; and imagine, that a fair and up- 
right Conduct is often attended with. the greateſt Evil to Them- 
ſelves : the Falſhood of which imaginary Suppoſitions Plato 
here proves, and evinces. the contrary. of them to be True. 
The Argumentation on theſe Two Heads conſtitutes the Firſt and 
Second Parts of the Dialogue. — But from what. has therein 
been proved, a Thought ariſes naturally in the Mind, uttered 
here by the Mouth of Alcibiades ; — that, if Men who are en- 
gaged in the Buſmeſſes of Civil Life, and even Thoſe who. a- 
nage Affairs of State, are All of them thus ignorant in the 
nature of what is Fair and Juſt, in the nature alſo of what 
is Good, whether Private or Public, — then the Advantage, 
which one Man has over another, muſt con ſiſt in the Superia- 
rity.of his Natural Endowments, of his Education, of his own 
Wealth and Outward Grandeur, together with that of his 


Relations and Friends; or elſe, in the ſuperior Excellence of 
the Gre and Laus, under which he lives, and of the 


ad 
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Pieblic Mainers and Cuſtoms, to which he is habituated. 
With this way, of thinking, Men are apt to argue thus; 
that, if in thoſe Advantages, juſt now enumerated, they excell 
zheir Competitors or Rivals for Power, nothing elſe is wanting, 
nothing fartber needs to be acquired thro their own Study, to 
give them a' Superiority over Thoſe,” who are as ignorant as 
Themſelves. : Mor all theſe Advantages are the Gifts of Ma- 
ture and of Fortune; they are all referable to the Body, and to 
its Condition in this outward World : and fince the different 
Degrees of each of them are not much fewer than there are 
Men on Earth, Whoever values himſelf on his poſſeſſing any 
of them, may: eafily find, among ft Men, among ft his Enemys 
too, or the Enemys of his Country, ſuch as excell him in Ad- 
vantages of tbe ſame Kind, Theſe Obſervations make the 
Third Part of the Dialogue. Having thus argued the com- 
mon Ignorance of Men in Subjects of the higheſt importance 
to their Happineſs, both as Private Perſons, and as Members 
of Civil Communitys,—— having obſerved to us farther, in 
what things Men fooliſbly place their Confidence, and falſly 
imagine their. Greatneſs to conſiſt, the Philoſopher. proceeds 
in the Fourth Part of the Dialogue, to ſbew, What is a Man's 
real Self; the Knowlege of which Whoever attains to, will 
find out, What is his real Intereſt ; he. will diſtinguiſb rightly 
between Juſt and Unjuſt, and diſcern Good from Evil; and 
kn wil apply * thoſe Common Notions, he 
| B 2 General 
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General Ideas of Fair and Good, to every Particular, with 
which he is concerned, in human Life + and this, not only with 
reference to himſelf, as a fingle Individual, ſo as to become, 
by that means, an Honeſt and a Good Man in Private Life ; 
but in like manner with regard to the Publick, ſo as to be 
qualified, by the ſame means, for judging rightly concerning 
Public Honour, and Public Good. For all Breaches of Faith 
or Truſt, whether private or public, all Injurys and Wrongs. 
of every Kind, done by one Man to another, by one People 20 
another, or by Princes and other Civil Magiſtrates: to their 
own. People, are owing to the Opinion, generally prevailing, 
that Riches, Power, and Dominion, together with the Conve- 
niencys and. Pleaſures of outward Life, which are thro Then 
procured, and: the Gratification. of Appetites. and Paſſions: 
which They. afford. the means. of- indulging, are the Faireſt and 
moſt Honourable of all things, and the chief Intereſt and God 
F every Man, every Prince, and every. People, And the 
Ground of. this. Opinion, which paſſes- thro. the. World ungueſ- 
tioned, is no other, than. a. Suppoſition, taken. every, where for: 
granted, that a Mum Self is either his Body and. outward 
Senſes, together with the. Appetites and Paſſions, created by 
thoſe Senſes in his Animal: Sul; on elſe, (if Reaſon or Natio- 
nality be acknowleged'an. Ingredient iu his. Frame,) is. a Com- 
pound of Body and of Soul, Part of which Soul is Rational. 
e Divine Philoſopher, having. already in the Fourth 
Part 
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Part eftabliſhed this Doctrine, that only the Intellectual Soul 
of every Man is his true and proper Self, bers, in the Fifth 
and laſi Part of thiy-Capital and Fundamental Dialogue, by 
what Means a Mar may attain to know the Mature of his 
Intellectual Soul, and may thus. ſee That, which, properly 
/peaking, ir Himfelf.. The! Means, here recommended to us, 
for the attainment of this Knowlege, are theſe ;——to withdraw 
aur Attention | from the Outward Senſes, with their Objects; 
and to transfer: and fix it on Mind, with the Objects of Mind, 
which are indeed none other than Mind its Self; Mind being 
alone its ) Object. But uſually tit called Mind, or Intel- 
lect, only when it is confidered as the Subject of Intelligence: 
confidered as tbe Object of Imelligence, it is called Intelligible. 
In this. latter Senſe- it is, that Mind is Univerſal: Form, he 
Idea of all Ideas; being the moſt general of all, compre- 
bending all, aud uuiting them in its Self. The Superior 
Part therefore of the Humam Saul, being Mind, 1nuft be at 
the ſame. time tha Subject and tbe Object of its own Intelli- 
gence. Ie jay © its own, berauzſe, being-a Partioular Mind, 
it muſt, have à Particular Intelligence, am Intelligence of its 
own: Man, as all Individuals / the Same Kind ſympathiſe 
with one another, only becauſe" they all partake of the Same 
Kind, and are connected rogut hen thro: that Kind, common 
to ibem all; ſo all Particulars of any Univer/al. baue a ten- 
N r to communicate, aue unt another, only; beeauye ali of 


ben 
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. them partake of the Same Univerſal. This Univerſal there- 
fore being the connecting Tye between them, and the Cauſe 
of their communicating one with another, and of their conti- 
nual tendency. to ſuch Communication, They muſt all of them, 
by Mature, communicate more immediately and intimately with 
That Univerſal, from which they derive their being What they 
are, and their Relation alſo to one another. But ſince it is 
the Mature of all Mind, and of Mind andy, to be always free, 
Particular Minds, ſupervening to Particular Souls, tho mixed 
with Body, (and indeed in no other way, than by ſuch Mixture, 
does either Mind or Soul ever become Particular,) muſt, not- 
withNlanding their Mixture with à Being which is ſabje& to 
Neceſlity, ill enjoy Freedom of Will and Cboice. In conſe- 
quence of this Freedom, they have the Power of making what- 
ever things they pleaſe the Objefts of their Attention, Theory, 
and Confideration. As they are united to Senſitive Souls and 
Organiſed Bodys, and are thus enabled to perceive Outward 
Things, ſuch as beget Fancys in the Imagination, Appetites 
and Paſſions in the Concupiſcible and Traſeible Part of the 
Soul, they have the Power of dwelling, as long time as they 
pleaſe, on theſe Objecis of their Perception; and not only on 
ſuch as are Outward and Senſible, but on the various Fancys 
alſo within, begotten by Things ſenſible, thro Senſe, in the fer 
tile Womb of Imagination. Theſe various Fancys naturally 
raiſe a variety of Appetites and Paſſions in the Soul. To 
. | theſe 
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theſe Appetites and Paſſions, it is true, the Mind, the govern- 
ing Power in the Soul of Mun by Nature, may, if ſhe pleaſes,. 
ſubje& her ſelf, and ſubmit to their Dominion: nay, ſhe muſt 
of neceſſity ſo do, if ſbe dwells wholly on External Objects, or 
in the abſence of | Theſe, on the Fancys, their Offspring. For, 
ſince it is the Nature of the Human Soul to love Beauty, and 
to defire Good; and ſince almoſt all Things without us, ht 
only the Works of Mature, but thoſe. of Human Art, par- 
taling more or leſs of Beauty and of Good, are in ſome mea- 
fure Amiable, and far ſome Uſes in Human Life are Defira- 
ble; every Mind, who perceives no other Beau ty, and is ſenſible: 
f no other Good, muſt, by the neceſſity of Nature, become 
enamoured of them, and make them the ſole Objects of all her 
Wiſhes But every Mind has, naturally too, the Power of 
removing her attention from theſes Outward Objefts, and 
transferring it to thoſe which are Mental; and which ſbe will 
find within ber Self, on ſearching for them there; Beautys of 
higher Orders and more perfect, Goods more permanent and 
Satisfafory. She will then become a Lover of Mind, more 
than of Body; of the Arts themſelves, and of Artiſl- Minds, 
more than f their beſt» Performances; and of the Author of 
Mature, the forming Mind of the Univerſe, more than of the 
Forms which he produces, beautifys, and bleſſes, for their own- 

and each other's. temporary Good. She will love the Sciences, 
mot ſo much for the application, which has already been and 
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may 3 farther made. of them, ie rb Quliuro - Haan 
Life, and to Arts founded" on beim," 4 for” the Aid and 
Improvement which of themſelves 'they- gioe- to the Faculty 
of Reaſon, leading the Mind to a more\therow' Knewlege of 
her Self, 10 4 Diſcovery of ebe Principles” of Mind. 4 She 
will Its the Moral Firtues, not | only. for the Advantages, . 
defived from them to the Body, in that they preſerve it 
From many Evils, and leſſem or Iigbram #ho/ewhich it cannot 
efcape,-——in that they. increafe the Number mew 
and innocent Enjoyments, and mix them" with the” Detipbts 
of Mind, but farther, and much more,” becauſe rhey ſtur 
and ſettle the Mind in & State of Tranquility, au Liberty 
to enjoy ber Self: She will bus amd delight" in nbi BEnjoy= 
ment, ariſmg from the Contemplation of Truth, -or-Specu- 
ation of the true Nature of Things, which it ben andy ion. 
contemplating ao Cauſe sf Mature, not beean/e it elevates 
her above her Body, and above Things External, 4 BRE. 
vation, the Senſe of which-may beget vain Rofieftions on ber 
own Greatneſs,———but becauſe it elevates ber above her Self; 3 
whilſt, retiring inwardly, ſbe communicates with rb Foun 
_ tain of her Being, Univerſal Mind; who! indeed'is ever pre- 
ſent with her, but manifeſts 20 her his Preſence only in her 
cloſeſt and moſt ſecret Retirements. Aud thus: only com 
Man attain. to know perfely the Nature of hir true a 
* * is in the Imoord' Man Aer it is 


in 


A 
Ne van knows the' natural Temperament of 
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iſe his Birth 


: 


placed: him in, unleſs be nous Who were bis Parents, 


_ was their Axe an Stute of Heatt 
en, and what their Rami and. arber Circumpances in the 
In like mraniner,. the Mind knows nor fully 
of ber Frame, or the Rank ſbe holds 
by-Narure in the Oder of Things," unnd ſhe knows the Great- 
ſs au Excellence” of 4d Parental Mind. Abe Hunnen 


le. Vorld. 
her Self, ebe Phineiples: 


þ xwhen. he was. be- 


| Mind, in this Imoard mb. wile Mind Univerſal and 


rived, in their por fact I 
Matter ——Afrer"wisy ir 
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Morals a 
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wirs the Fountain of Beauty 
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which tbey fall thro . Keitwldge) in dath'rhoſ 


Seubjefts : the Fourth ſhews the. Cauſe of all rbęſe Errors, and 


of this Conceit; namely, the Capital Error of raking their 
Bodys for Themſelves : and the Laſh. Part direfis: a Man, 


convinced bit Errors and his Iynofante, in ibis only Way. to 
unerring Knowlege, ro conſult. the Principle and Cauſe of 
all Rectitude and all Wiſdom. 4 fately Edifice, built om 


Inveft Ground, but reaching to; bigheft' Heaver { — are 
led to it by This Avenue: ;——Alcibiades, appears Before us, 


ſcarcely arrived at tbe Age of Manhood, intoxicated with. the 


Thoughts of his coniely Perſon, his ample. Patrimomy, his noble © 
Deſeent, the Greatneſs and Power of his Relations,' and the 
high Reputation of his Country full ef wain:Confidence, and 


falſe Preſumptions ;, extending his ambitious Aims to infinite 
| Lengths; and in order to attain them, purpofing to barangue, 
in-the Aﬀemblys - of the Athenian People, on Public Aﬀairs, 
fuch- as. regard" the Rights; the Honour, and the Intereſt. 'of - 
his Country; at the ſame time, ignorant of the Boundary 


that diſtinguiſh Right from Wrong, Honourable from Baſe, 


fon from Evil. In this Light is Aleihiades Bere fawn to 
us by Plato, becauſe ſuch a Character it a very: natural Intro- 


duction 70 his Subject. Genius of this Dialogue, agrees. 
ably to the Account befare. given of its Deſign, is partly ex, 


50) to the. Study f. Wi YON" and, r bre, and forth 


— 


mi 13 Out- 
" the Dialgue * all Dramatic: be Manners _ 

and Characters of the. Jiu & rs are flrongly painted in „„ 

the benitiments attributed 10 Each : and the Concluſion has 

2 the Air of the Cataſtrophe of ſome. Dramatic Fable, =: 


- ward W 0 


far as the Mature of a fimple Dialogue berween Two Perſons | 9 
will admit r; promifing om the One Part, and doubting on 
__ » he Other Pals, a Reformation of Mind and Manners in the 7, 
erſon who is found to need RC SOT 5 


8 r | 
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The Character, which the Ancients give us of the Genius of this 


Dialogue, in not, in the 
See the Synopſis, pages 8 and hs e e 
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For the Character of Alcibiades, at the time when the Converſa- . 
tion, here reported, is ſuppoſed by Plato to have been held, ſee the 
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laſt Page but one of the Argument. 


See Note on the Scene of the Greater Hippiat. 
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oY or Ein vou wonder, I ſuppoſe, that 1, who 
Was the earlieſt of your Admirers, now, when all 


che reſt have fbrfalken you, am the only One, who ſtill re 


n e the ſame Settiments; ; pd 151. that for fo ; 


1 many 


. © 
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Conver- 
* Plat „in the Plan of this Piece, 3 that before the 
—_ <4 Pas in related, Socrates had never ſpoken to Alcibiatles. - Socrates 
a Man of an ignoble Family, and Atcibiades' of the nobleſt in 


os. It rherefore became Socrates to accoſt him, the firſt time, in 


a manner not too free ot familiar; as it would have been, had he calle 


him by his perſonal and proper Name. The ancient Greeks thought, 


moſt re manner of accoſting any Man was to mention, 
ende . Name 11 Father. For they conceived ſuch an Addreſs to 
imply manifeſtly, that the Party addreſſed was not a Perſon of obſeure 
Birth, bur One whoſe Father was generally. well Enoum, and diſtin- 
guiſhed from the unnanel Vulgar. —From the fame Way of thinking, 
the Spaniards at this Day expreſs their Idea of a Gentleman, or Man o of 


4 16 


Feu oF the Term FOO" A Contrattion, as the ani Gramma- 


rians 
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many years I 5 never ſpoken ſo much as a Word to v0. 


whilſt the Others were preſſing: thro Crowds. of People, to 0 
| OT with you. This Reſerve and Diſtance in my Be- 


11ans ay with great Probability. of the Words Hijo 4 Algo, the Son | 
of Somebody, that is, of ſome Perſon, not confounded with and loft 
among the Multitude.—The more illuſtrious the Father of the ad- 
dreſſed Party, the higher was the Compliment, paid the Son, in ſach 
an Addreſs; as it could not but remind him of his Father's Emi- 
nence. Numberleſs Inſtances of This will occur readily to the Minds 
of All, who are converſant in Homer, and are not unacquainted with 
the Hiſtory of the Age immediately preceding That of the Trojan Mar. 
They will remember, that the Poet honours Many of his Heroes, by 
celebrating them as the Son- of diſtinguiſhed Heroes .at the Siege, of 
Thebes; and many Others, as Sons or Deſcendants of the Gods. And to 
apply this Obſervation to the Addreſs, here uſed by Sotrater, we have 
ouly to repeat, what Herodotus in the 8th Book of his -Hyforys ſays of 
Clinias the Father of Aleibiades, that in the Sea-Fight between the Per- 
fian and the Grecian Fleets near Artemifium, ** of all the Grecians, the 
” Athenians e with the moſt Ie ; of all the en Cui. 
«© nas.” 

"P bs we are told b y „ bad 3 in che 88 
nance of Alcibiades, then in his Puerile Age, the Signs of an ingenuous 
and noble Diſpoſition. Having thence conceived Expectations of the 
Boy's becoming an extraordinary Man, he had from that time, as we 
are told in this Dialogue, been a conſtant Obſerver of all his Motions, 
Sayings and Actions. When, Alcibiades was grown up to his full Sta- 
ture,. he was followed and ſurrounded, wherever he went, by ſuch as 
admired the Handſomeneſs of his Perſon. They flattered his Vanity ; 
but the higher Opinion they raiſed in him of Himself, the more he 
thought himſelf above Them. His Conduct towards them was ſuitable 
to his Thoughts, was ſuch as might become an abſolute Lord toward 
his Vaſlals, Se Fiatarch s Life * Alcibiades. 


ae 8 


ALCIBIADES. 4 
baricut have been owing to no Human Regards, but to an 
113 thrown. in my way by. * Cauſes ſuperiour to 


Man; the Power and Force of which you ſhall by and by 
be made acquainted with. But now, ſeeing that thoſe Cauſes 


no longer operate to binder my Approach, I am come thus 


to accoſt you: and am in good hopes too, that ſor the fu- 
ture thoſe Cauſes -will- give no oppoſition to my Deſire of 
converſing with you. All this while, however, being but a 
| Spedtator, I have been able tolerably well to obſerve and 
cConſider your Behaviour with regard to-your Admirers. And 
I find, that, tho they have been numerous, and Such Per- 
ſons too as thought highly of Themſelves, there is not 


One, whom you have not driven away from you, by your 


{uperiout *Havghtineſs and imagined Elevation, The Reaſons 


® Toms being exnitec 10 ze in yur own e, Iam 


1 This Paige is 1 9 Plato himſelf, in the Progreſs of tho 
Dialogue, not far from hence. 


* Amongſt theſe was Anytus, who not long a became: a bitter 
Eaciny to the Great Philoſopher.” And probably This was one of the 
Motives, of his Enmity, ſome Suſpicion that Socrates had ſupplanted 
him in the Favour and Friendſhip of Alcibiades.. For a Suſpicion of 
this Sort always begets Envy in Little Wade; and from Envy ys 


ſprings the moſt malicious Hatred. 
5s Here is painted the moſt- diſtin ovithiang Feature 15 Character 


of Alcibiades. For Platarcbh aſſures us, that the ſtrongeſt of his Paſ- 


ſions, tho all of them were vehement, was a Love of Superiority and 


Pre- eminence in all things. And lian in Far. Hy. L. 4. C. 16. 
repreſents him as the Partern of e as: 11 10 Perſon _—_ $ 
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| ever in Was * Quality 1 him. 
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Opinion, it is evident to every one who has Eyes,” that 
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deſirous of laying before you. They are tie: You pre- 


ſume, that in no Affair whatever you need Aſſiſtance from 
any Other Party: for that What you have of your own, 


whether of Outward Advantages, or Inward Accompliſh- 
ments, is ſo great, as toi be-all-ſuficient. ' In the firſt place; 
you think your ſelf excelling in the Handſomeneſs of your 
Perſon, and in the Fineneſs of your Figure. And in this 


you are not miſtaken. In the next place, you dwell -on 
Theſe e Frags mow" are ? deſcended from _—_ | 


s Shares. any. Anbar of Aatiauith mentions Aliud, Ws th tell 

ing us of the extream Handſomeneſs of his Countenance, and his 
whole Outward Form. Plato here aſſigns this Circumſtance for one of 
the Cauſes, which contributed to exalt Alcib:ades in his'owh Opinion. 
Agreeably to this Remark of Plato's, Xenophon in Memorabil: aſeribes 
the Corruption of Alcibiader, amongſt other Cauſes, to his being fol- 
lowed and courted, Snęauο, by many. Ladys of high Rank on ac- 
count of his Beauty. The ſame dangerous Superiority we find, from 
every Day's Experience, apt to produce in many of Both Sexes the 
ſame Effects, it did in Alribiades, a filly: Pride, an unjuſt Contemptu- 
ouſneſs, and a Neglect of the Improvement of their om Minds. 

The noble Deſcent of Alxiliadæt is celebrated by many ancient 
Writers. A ſhort Pedigree of him is drawn hy Palmerius.in Exercitat: 
pag: 192; a longer one by Falgius in Not. ad Mauſſac:'im\Harpoeration. 
pag: 214; and more at large, on the Female fide, by Dr. Taylor in his 
Notes to Demoſthenes contra Midiam, pag: 297. Theſe learned Men, 
however, have not done Juſtice to the Princely Deſcent of Aleibindes. 


Writing indeed, not as Genealogiſts, but as Criticks, the Firſt to ſhew: 
a Miſtake in Plutarch's Life of Pericles, the Others an Error or two in 
that Oration of 9 (wilfully made, as Dr, Taylor moſt inge- 
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the moſt illuſtrious in the State, to which you belong 
chat k thi State id 8 greateſt of * in . chat 
TE 9 "Ih 1 9 72 PS) 2 you 


niouſly Cppoſes3 they had * Occalion' for 8 the Pedigree of 
 Alciviades up to ſo high an Antiquity, as it may be traced to. It lyes 
more directly in Our Way, as it ſerves to verify and illuſtrate the 
Paſſage of Plato now before us. We have therefore thought it pertinent 
to exhibit in the next Page a Table of his Deſcent ; referring to the op- 
poſite Margin, for the Evidence on Which every Part of it is grounded. 
In the Paſſage of Ifocrates, cited in the Margin of this Table, that the 
Word” wreTpiS or is a Corruption, appears evidently from the Words 
which immediately follow it, implying that the Patronymic or Family- 
Name was juſt before expreſſed. Nous was ſenſible of This; and in 
his Note on that Paſſage conjectures the true Reading to be Ei puma. 
Perhaps it rather is Alarrien. The learned Reader will judge for 
himſelf, which of the two is the more probable. Both however are 
of the ſame. Import; alike deriving the Race of Alcibiades, in the Male 
Line, from Ajax the Son of Telamon.—The Pride, which high Birth 
and noble Anceſtry are apt to beget in Men, is no where better ex- 
poſed to Ridicule, than it is by Sir Richard Steele in his Conſcious Lo- 
vers: and it deſerves to be fo expoſed, where it bath the ſame Effect, 
which it had on Alcibiades in his Youth, to make a Man contemptuous, 
preſumptuous, and careleſs about his own Mind and Manners. But a 
cContrary Treatment is due to it, where it produces the contrary Effect; 
lifting a Man's Mind above mean Sentiments and baſe Actions; 
prompting him to acquire ſuch a Knowlege and Taſte, as may diſtin- 
guiſh him from the | ignorant and ſenſual Vulgar ; and ſpurring him on 
to equal the greateſt of his Anceſtors in the Worth and Merit which | 
made them great. Inſtances of this latter Sort we pu ant farther on, 
maentiqned by Plate in this Dialogue. | 
ln the Age when Alcibiades lived, Athens had rived at the Sum- 
mit of her Greatneſs. In Military Strength and Valour ſhe rivalled 
Sparta in the ad of her Trade and Commerce, and in the 
D | Culture 
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Culture: CO FA "ty de Ar Excreded: Ant endy Rivah ef . 
Pbiaer. | Beſide theſe real AdHantages, there is an imaginary O reatneſs, 8 
derived to Citys and Kingdorns, as well as to Familys, from their An- bs 
tiguety. "Thi Athenians laid clam to the higheſt Greatneſs of this Sort; 
boaſting, ke the old Latium and Agypriansy to be ſome of the moſt 
ancient People on the Earth; theit Ariceſtors being, as They pretended, 
een or Aboriginet, not tranſplanted from any other Conntrys.— 
the Minds of Men are to be iftoxicated with ſuch Conceits as 
1 how common it is for Men, void of Perſohal Worth, to 
eſtimate thernſelves by the fame Standard, as we find Aleibiades did in 
part, the Renown of their Country, may be ſeen from abundant In- | 
ſtances in modern Days. But we muſt here make a Remark, ſimilar | 8 
to that in the preceding Note, that where ſuch a Conceit, by being 
barboured in the Mind, proves an Incitement to noble Actions, of to 
any Virtue which may contribute to ſupport the Splendour of our Coun- 
= s Fame, be the Conceit ever ſo extravagant, it 8 b to be en- ⸗ 
Rs 069=- all god Patriots arid wiſe State ſmem. a | | 
The Names of alb his Relations,' by his Father, . vt not now | i 
on Record, except thoſe of his Father's: Brother, Axivehus, and of his : 
Couſin German,  Clniasy the Son of that Aiaabur. But it ſeems pro» | „ 
bable; that Many of the Rami, or Poſterity of Ajax, were then re- 
maining, and lived at Aab. For Pauſanias in Atticit relates, that | | e 
when Phyleus made the Arbenians à Preſent! of the Iſle of Salamir, of | f 
which he was Hereditary Prince, they in return preſented Him and 1 
his Family with the Freedom of their City, and eręcted Monuments 
and even Femples in honour of his Father Euryſacet, and of his Grand- 
father ar. The ſame excellent Antiquarian relates farther, that when 
aſterwards the Atbeniums forced  Phyleus to fly from his Country, per- 


numents 


e it, they left thoſe. M 
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every Occaſion and that your Relations on your Mo- 
ther 8. Side are not inferiour to Them, either i in Power or in 
l | | Number. 


numents and Temples nde g. MWhenee it appears that they Nil 
pay'd a Regard to the Family of their Benefactor: and this probably 


might induce many of them to remain at Athens.” Phylzus retreated into 
Ala, probably to Lampſacut; where afterwards one of his Deſcendants, 
Hippoclus, grew great enough to aſſume the Sovereign Power, to dye 
poſſeſſed of it, and to leave it to his Son Æantides, who is only known 
by this Patronymic or Family-Name. Before he dyed, the better to 
ſecure the continuance of the Tyranny in his Family, he had procured 
for his Son a Marriage with Archedice, Daughter of Hippras,. then Ty- 
rant of Athens. But Hippias not long after being driven from Athens, 
together with his Sons, aud the Tyranny there being aboliſhed, the 
"Tyranny at Lampfacus ended with the Reign of antides; and his Son, 
Alcibiades the Firſt, with all his Family, -retired to Athens. Fot the 
Athenians, by this time being greatly increaſed in Power, had no Fear 
of his reclaiming Salami, of which they had ſo nn been in n. 
from the free Gift of his Anceſtors. 

1% Aleibiades was related, by his Mother, to all the: Feng 
This was a Family, held in the higheſt Honour at Athens, ' becauſe the 
Members of it, who lived a few Ages before, were the chief Promo- 
ters of the Expulſion of Hippias, with all his Sons; and the chief 
Leaders in the Reſtoration of the Athenian Libertys and Laws, which 
had been overturned. by Piſtratus, the Father of that FHippias.—Such 
of our Readers, as may happen to conſult the Pedigree of Alcibiades, 
drawn up by Dr. Taylor, and cited in Note 6, are to be here cautioned 
againſt an Error, either* in that Table, (where Dinomache, the Mother 
of Alcibiades, appears as the Siſter of Pericles, and the Daughter of 
Xanthippus and Agariſte,) or in his Note immediately preceding, where 
he obſerves to us, that Dinomacbe was Daughter to Megac/es. | This 
rokeifelt Inconſiſtency muſt have ariſen from the ſeeming Diſagree | 


: ment 
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Number. — But a greater Strength, than from all Theſe 
whom I have mentioned, taken together, you think that 


you e OO * 5 the Son 0 ee whom 
your 


ment 'betylint ancient . on this point ; Some of them having 
chien been conſulted by the learned Critick, when he drew the Table; 
and Others, when he wrote the Note. In drawing up the Table, we 


preſume, he followed the Authority of Diodorus Sic. A. Gellius, and 
© Suidas, who tell us, that Pericles was Uncle on the Mother's Side to 


Alcibiades: But his Note is ſupported by better Authoritys in this caſe, 
thoſe of Andocides, *Lyfias, and Plutarch. For Andocides and Lyfias 
lived in the ſame Age with Alcibiades; and Plutarch, whoſe Diligence, 
Fidelity, and Accuracy, are unqueſtioned, wrote his Life. —In the next 
Note we ſhall attempt to reconcile the two different Accounts. 
12 Plutarch reports, that Pericles and his Brother Aripbro had the 
Guardianſhip of Alcibiades. And indeed it ſeems probable, that, being 
equally near to him in Blood, they were Joint-Guardians to Him and 
to his Brother Clinias, and agreed together to divide between them 
the Care of this Office ; —that, in purſuance of this Agreement, Pe- 
_ ricles undertook the Education of Alcibiades, the Elder Son; and Ari- 
pbro, that of Clinias the Vounger; Both of them being in their In- 
fancy, (the Elder, but Two Years: old,) when their Father was killed 
at the Battle of Coronea, where he commanded the Athenian Troops, 
againſt the Bzotians. (But ſee Note 95 to this Dialogue.) Their Mo- 
ther Dinamarbe is ſuppoſed to have been afterwards twice married; 
firſt to Hipponicus, and after his Death to Pericles, her Couſin, who 
thus bec:me Father-in-Law, as well as Guardian, to his young Kinſ- 
man Alcibiades.— The Confanguinity between Pericles and Alcibiades, 
together with the ſuppoſed Affinity juſt now mentioned, we have ex- 
hüibited in the following 3 Chart, e the Authoritys 
* it on * * 
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ALC1B1ADES 28Þ 37 


your Father leſt Guasdian to your Self and to EM Brother: 
eee is — to do what he n and that, 


Redl 1 | 9 i not 


he Seppecids, contained. 5 ahi alt - Line but oi ob this hatt, con» 


cerning the two Marriages of Dinomache after the Death of: her Huſband 


Cliniac, reſts oh the ſingle Authority of Cornelius Nepos, or Æmilius Pro- 


bus; who, in bis Bet of Alribiades, ſays, that this great General was Pe- 
riclts priuignut, the Son of Prriclet s Wife by a former Huſband. We 
learn indeed from Plutarch, that the Wife of Pericles, by whom he 
had his two Sons, Parulur and Tant bippur, was related to him in Blood; 
that ſhe had been the Wife of Hipponicus, and had had by him a Soft, 
Callas, ſurnamed the Rich. It appears alſo from Lyfias, that Hipparete, 
the Wife of Aleibiades the Third, was the Grand- Daughter of Megacke, 
who was the Father of Dinomache: Now the ſame Hipparcte was un- 

queſtionably the Daughter of Hippunicum From all which Pallnerrus 
draws this Come luſion, that Dinomacbe, the Daughter of Megucles, and 
the undoubted Mother of-A/cibrades the Third by Clinias, was allo the 
Mother of Hipparete by: Hippanicus, and afterwards the Wife of Peri- 


alet; a Concluſion, which contains abſurd Falſhoods. One is, that | 


Alcibiades the Third is thus: ſuppoſed. to have married his Siſter an; his 
Mother's Side, contrary to a Law of Sala. Palmerius' himſelf confeſles, 


that this could not be done; and therefore he fuphoſes, that Hipfirete = 
not by Diaamache, but by ſome for- 
mer Wife. But this Suppoſition deſttoys the Force of his Argu- 


was the Daughter of Higpanicuc, 


ment, drawn from Lyſas, to: prove Dinamache, Daughter of Megacles, to 
have been matried to Another falſe Suppdfition | is, ther 
Pericles: marry'd Dmomachs ;. hs: by a Law of Salon he could not 


do; becauſe he was a Guardian to her Children, If it be ſaid, that 
he might marry her, When his Wards were of Age to be ont af 
Guardiauſhip ;/ we: reply; that Pericles did with two Vears after Al. 


ppoed.by Pal: 


eiliadet came to that Age; that the Waft af Pericles, fu 
merius to be: Dinamacht, was the Mother of his two / Sone Parulus and 
„ is clear _— and RO died a 
ee 


* THE: FIRST. 


not only at Athens, but throughout all able; and with 


"_— and great F A enen all theſe Advantages 
| I ſhall 


married Man, two Years before his Father.—We ſhall now preſume | 
to lay before our learned Readers, for whoſe ſake this.Note is written; 


a Conjecture of our own, which we believe will reconcile all the ſeem- 


ing Differences of ancient. Authors concerning the Relationſhip be- 
tween Alcibiades the Third and Pericles; and will at the ſame time 


clear up ſome collateral Difficultys. Let us then ſuppoſe, that the 


cily, A. Gellius, and Suidas, err not in calling Perzcles the Uncle of 
Alcibiades, for that his Uncle he was- by Marriage: and at the fame 
time the great Authoritys of Andocides, Lyfias, and Plutarch, remain 


unimpeached. It follows farther, that no Law was violated by the 


Marriage between Alcibiades and Hipparete, who in this caſe were hes 


Couſin-Germans. Thus it will appear, that Pericles married one of his 
Relations in Blood, as Plutarch aſſures us that he did; and it will ap- | 
pear at the ſame time, that his Wife was not that only. Relation of his 


in Blood, whom he could nor marry. The ſame Suppoſition explains 
another Paſſage in Plutarch, where he ſays that Pericles loſt his Siſter 


by the great Plague at Athens ; whereas we no where elſe read, that he 


had any Siſter of his own. The Difficulty ceaſes, if the be ſuppoſed 
to be his Wife's Siſter, Dinomache. It makes more probable too, what 
we read in Cornelius Nepos, that Alcibiades was bred up by Pericles in 
his own Houſe. For it ſeems ſtrange, that a Child ſo very young ſhould 
not live with his Mother. But it was eaſy and agreeable for Perſons, 
ſo connectod as we ſuppole, to live All of them together. But the 


greateſt Uſe of our Hypotheſis, in our own Opinion, is this, that it 


frees not only the Genealogy, but the Chronology tos, from thoſe many 


inſuperable Difficultys, which otherwiſe they labour under. If the 


Hypotheſis be admitted, the lower TRAD of the Pedigree muſt be drawn 
after this manner; | | HS 


Wife of Pericles, and we read of but one that he ever had, was a4 
Daughter of Megacles, and Siſter to Dinomache, and the Widow of 
Hipponicus. It will follow from this Suppoſition, that Diadorus of Si. 
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884 E FIRST 


I ſhall add 4 Greatneſs of your Eſtate; tho 18580 on 
This Advantage you ſeem to value your ſelf leſs, than you 
do on any Other,—Elevated, as you are in your own Mind, 

aten Nr | on 


ſpeaks of the Riches of Alcibiades, as one of the Cauſes 

of his Fame, and Elevation to Greatneſs. But we muſt obſerve, that 
theſe were owing- rather to the Eye he made of his Riches. For at the 

time of this Dialogue, before he came out into Public Life, all the Ad- 
vantage, he could derive from the Reputation of his being rich, was to 
draw on himſelf the Eyes of the People, to make them attentive to his 
future Conduct, and perhaps to raiſe: their Expectations of Benefit to 
accrue from it, not only to many Individuals, but alſo to his Country. 
His Father, when a very young Man, had fitted out a Ship of his own, 
manned her with two hundred Marines-at his own Expence, and com- 
manded her himſelf, in that Naval Engagement with the Perſſan Fleet, 
mentioned before in N ote 1. The Athenians were probably in hopes, 
that Alcibiades would emulate the Magniſisence of his Father. And 
their Hopes were not diſappointed. He lived, all his Life, in the 
higheſt Splendour, which a Commonwealth admits of. And we are 
told by Thucydides, that Nicias, in a Speech before the Aſſembly of the 
People, reproached Alcibiades with the extravagantly great Expences, to 
which he had put himſelf, and the too ſplendid Figure for a Private 
Man, which he had made at the Olympic Games: for that he had there 
entered for the Races no fewer than Seven Chariots, drawn, each of 
them, by Four Horſes a-breaſt; a Piece of Magniſicence,  outdoing 
every thing of the Kind, ever exhibited before. In Anſwer to this 
Speech, Alcibiades gloried in the Fact, objected to him as a Reproach; 
and ſhewed it to be higſfly meritorious in a Man of His Fortune; as it 
ſupported the Dignity of his Country in the Eſteem of Foreigners as 
yell as Neighbours : for not only from all the Grecian States, but from 
Als and other en e Multitudes came thronging, to be 


19 1 8 
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on theſe de you have looked down on your Admirers : 

and They, conſcious of their comparative Meanneſs, have 
bowed their Heads, and have retired. This you are very ſen- 
ſible of: And therefore, I well know, that: you wonder, What 
I can have in my Thoughts, or what Hopes I can entertain, 
ſceing that I quit you not, but continue my Attachment to 
you * won your” other Amen have all forſaken you. 


45 nen een 

This W 4 "EY perhaps you do not 1 chat 
You have been a little beforehand with Me. For I really 
had i it in my Mind to addreſs you Firſt, and to aſk you theſe 
very Queſtions; What can poſſibly be your Meaning; and 
wich what Views or Expectations it is, that you continually 
preſs on Me, and, wherever Lam, are aſſiduous to be there 
your Self? For I do in truth wonder, What your Buſineſs 


can be with Me; and ond be very <a to be in- 
formed. 


p * 
4 | 4 { - = 4 ' - 
. 1 . * * $ p 1 


Spectators of the Ohmpc Cones Olticr 1 of like Kind: are re- 

corded of Alcibiades by Plutarch. That he was too magnanimous to ſet 
any Value on Wealth for its own Sake, or any Value on Himſelf meerly 
for his being poſſeſſed of it, is evidently implied in the Words im- 
mediately ſubjoined by Socrates. But they ſeem to Us to imply farther, 
that a. Pride, built on no better Ground than the Poſſeſſion of great 
Wealth, ſtands on the weakeſt Foundation of Any, and the moſt of 
Any wants the Aid of perſonal and real Merit to en it; as will 
Pear in the e of this * Valar 
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| Ot 80 RATES. g F ve 2 * 
"Wow ain hear ns 6 oa tis to be a ani with Willing 4 

nefs and Attention, if you really are defiraus, as You TY 

you are, of knowing What 1 have in my "Thoughts. Iſpeak 


therefore as to a ar 0 Hſpoled' to hear, 215 to Ray til all he. 
has heard all. e e OR? 


een 


am „ey ſo e 2 ir is: your. Part to peak 


AS: | þ . 


oy wt * 


Ses 


But obſerve This: 1 you muſt. not * if as 1 * 
it difficult to make a aeg f I Jhonly Bod it no les i 
ficult to make an End. 


"hs CIBI ADE oy 


My good Man, fay alf You have | to hy; for I fl not 
n to attend to ee 


by '4 SS» - * 
1 Pp 5 
4 ww IT OE. « * J N 
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SOCRATES; 


I muſt ſay it then: and, tho it is a hard Taſk for any 
an to addrefs the Perſon whom: he loves or admires, if 
| 4 that, 


, "as 
| * 
9 = : TX 


"3 The Reader, whis a to cat his Fa on this Note, k defired 
to ſtop here a while, and look back on the ſteps'which he has already 
trod, and by which Plato begins his Htroduttmm to this Dialogue. Let 
him at hb ſame time reflect on the Character and Circumſtances of 
Aeibiades, as before deſcribed ; and we imagine that he will then have” 
much Pleaſure in admiring the conſummate Art, attributed to Sacrates 
by Fs” in the Method of this whole Addreſs, and the proper Diſpo- 

tion 


AL.CI BI ADE. „„ 


that perten be ſuperiour to Flattery, yet Linuft e 
boldly to ſpeak my Mind. I Alcibiades, J had obferved 


ſition of its Parts. For in the firſt place, be: attracts the Ear of the 
Perſon whom he accofts, hy paying him the Reſpect due to him, as we 
obſerved in Note 1.—In the next place, he conciliates his Good Will, 
and gains a. favourable Hearing, by Compliments, neither falſe, nor 
fulſome, nor ill-timed; but by ſuch, as are ſtrictly agreeable to Truth; 
by fuch, as are mixed with ſeeming Reprehenfions ; by ſuch, as natu- 
rally ariſe from the Obſervation which he makes, concerning a Matter 
of Fact, in the firſt Sentence of this Addrefs.—Secrates then procceds 
to excite the Curiofity, and fix the Attention, of the Perſon whom he is 
minded to. inſtruct: for no Inſtructions can be deeply impreffed on the 
Mind of a Difciple, unleſs he . hath Curiofity to know, and Attention 
enough to learn: and the certain Way, which the Great Maſter of 
Perſuaſion, as well as of Wiſdom, takes in this Procedure, is by pro- 
mifing to explain a Matter, of which the Party to be made attentive 
had long wanted an Explanation.—Laſtly, in the Speech now before us, 
Socrates will be ſeen” reſuming and working up to Perfection every 
Pomt,- juſt now remarked, of this Preparation, neceſſary to Alcibiades 
for his receiving a' Doctrine, which at firft he was fo ill diſpoſed to 
learn. For Socrates will here be ſeen, heightning his Reſpect to Alci- 
brades, in the Appellation which he here gives him; as will be ſhlewn 
in Note 15.— e will be ſeen, acquitting him of the Vices, common 
to meaner Souls, and making his predominant Paſſion, That which 
afterwards proved ſo dangerous to his Country, and fo deſtructive to 
Himſelf, a Subject of ſeeming Commendation; as will appear in Note 
14.—He will be ſeen, paying him the higheſt of all Compliments, in 
telling him that he was ſuperiour to Flattery; for it followed hence, 
that he was fuperiour alſo to Vanity, a Paſſion which cleaves the cloſeſt 
of any to the Soul, and to be freed from which is the laſt Accompliſn- 
ment of a truly great Mind: nor was this Compliment ummerited, ſo 


\ 
0 | 


1 THE FIRST 


you ſatisfied with. thoſe, Advietages of yours, which I juſt 


now enumerated; if you had appeared to indulge the Fancy 
vf ſpending your whole Life in the Enjoyment of them; I 


far as it was exprefſed ; for Alcibiades was indeed ſuperiour to hoſe 
Flatterys, which he had been uſed to hear. — Socrates will here farther 


be ſeen, raiſing the Curiofity: of Alcibiades to the greateſt Height, and 


engaging his Mind to the deepeſt Attention poſſible; by Promiſes of 


aiding him in the Gratification of his Paſſion, the Attainment of his 


Ends; by confident Aſſurances of the all- ſufficiency of that Aid; and, 
what is ſtill more, by paradoxical Aſſertions of the Inability of any 


other Perſon than Himſelf for that Purpoſe, and the Inſufficiency of 
any other Aid but That which He had to give him. To the ſame 


Eads are directed theſe lefler Circumſtances ; That immediately before, 


— 


where Socrates gives him an Intimation, that he has very much to fay 


to him; and This juſt here, (in the place of reference to the preſent: 
Note,) where Socrates contrives to delay a little longer the gratifying of 
that Curioſity which he had raiſed, and conſequently: to give it more 


Vehemence and Ardour.—When the ſeveral Parts of this Addreſs of 
Socrates, in his firſt Application. to Alcibiades, are obſerved ſeparately, 
and the combined Forces of them all are attended to, we think, that we 


may fairly venture to pronounce it equal to the fineſt Exordium-of any 


Oration, ancient or modern, in every one of thoſe. Excellencys, which, 


according to the Rules laid down by the Maſters. of the Art q Rhe- 


forich, conſtitute all the Merit of an Exordium.— Thus far we have 


conſidered the bole of this Addreſs, with regard to its Dramatic Beauty, 
in the Oeconomy of the Dialogue. It remains for us to remark briefly, 


that Part of it is fitted, and ſeems intended, to operate on the Mind of 
a Reader of Plato, in the ſame way, as on That of the Auditor of Socrates. 


If it ſhould have ſo deſirable an Effect on Any of the Readers of this 


Tranſlation, we can aſſure them, that, before the Dialogue ends, their 


preſent Curioſity will be fully N and the Wa of their Atten- | 
wy | perſivade 65 


tion will * well Nn 
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perſwade myſelf, chat My Love and Admiration of you 
Wenne ave: _ 2 791 ere me. But that you entertain 


4 . 


Thoughts 3 


* Je may ſeem ſtrange at art Seht, that 3 in attem pting to 
ge Alcibiades in the Study of true Wiſdom, and to conduct him into 
Fi: Paths of true Virtue, ſhould lay the Foundation of his Attempt in 
the boundleſs Ambition of that Young Gentleman; nay, ſhould tell him, 
that, if he had not perceived That Ambition working in his Soul, he 
ſhould never have entered into any Diſcourſe with him; that is, he 
ſhould not have thought him a proper Subject for His Inden died. But 
T! his will no longer ſeem ſtrange, when we confider, that Contentedneſs 
with the Preſent, or a Suppoſition of Sufficiency poſſeſſed already, with 
reſpe& to any Things whatever, any Good whether external or internal, 
effectually precludes all Endeavours to acquire more. Moſt Men are 
always ſuch, as Alcibiades was in his Youth: they think themſelves 
ſufficiently wiſe, and ſufficiently good ; and with doch Thoughts they 
never can become wiſer or better. What they ſuppoſe themſelves to 
de in want of, is generally either Wealth, or Rank, or Power: and the 
firſt of theſe Men uſually deſire, as a Means of procuring either more 
Pleaſures of Senſe, and greater Convenziencys of Outward Life, or the 
Advantages ariſing from the Reſpect paid by Others, in ſome Countrys, 
to Ricber more than to Rant: Men too there are, tho few, in whom 
the meer amor babendi prevails over all other Conſiderations. But in 
all theſe Caſes, without even an Exception of the laſt, Men are apt to 
meaſure their ſuppoſed Wants, by comparing their own Wealth, or Rank, 
or Power, with what Others have of the ſame Kind. Alcibiades ſaw 
no Man at Athens ſuperiour to him in Wealth : he faw nothin g there 
fore, which could make him in this reſpect diſcontented. He was 
Maſter of a Fortune ſufficient to procure him all the Conveniencys and 
Pleaſuret to be had at Athens, the greateſt City, then, in Europe: And 
he had a Soul too noble to entertain a Paſſion fo mean as that of Ava- 
„ The Rank, 0 * his Birth entitled him, was the Firſt in the 
N : ; 7 Common N 


1 


% Ts er 


Thos way different from ſuch as "RY 1 ſhall now 
tall and ſhall lay your on Mind * before 1 Self. 
BY 


Commonwealth. And the all-prevailing ee Pericles, his Guar- 

dian, threw on him the Eyes of all his Inferiours, and ſet him high in 

the Cotiſideration of his Equals. Nothing therefore he thought 

wanting to him, but Power, and Government in the State. So that 

Ambition, when he came to the Age of Manhood, took Poſſeſſion of 

his whole Soul. The Sprrit of Man is an ever-active Principle; and 

his Mind moſt always have ſore Gaod, real or imagmary, an her Vee. 

The greateſt Spirits are the moſt ache; aud the greateſt Souls aim at | 

nothing, which appears not to their Mind the greateſt Good. Now the "Rp 

 Srrength of every fixed and permanent Dejfire is always owing to theſe 
Two Canis, concurring, —a reſtleſs Vigour in the Spirit, and an Ap- 
pearance of the Ohect of Defrre, as the greateſt, if not the only, Good. 

No Man ever ſurpaſſed Alcibiaues in the Greatneſs of his Spirit, d me 

v. which Plato, in the Second Book of his Republic, ſays 18 

difficult to make confiftent with 13 pov, Mildneſsz as the Hiſtory of 

his whole Life proves: And the Greatneſs of his Soup 73 , - - 

raiſed him above Alt things, which to Pulgar Minds appear Great. It 

is therefore no Matter of Wonder, that the Ambition of Alribiades ex- 

ceeded all ordinary Bounds. And if we conſider farther, that Power is 

only Relative to the Subjects of that Power; and that Greatneſs is a | 


Thing meerly Comparative; we ſhall find the Obe of Ambition, and 
conſequently Ambition itſelf, to be w077hout any Bound or Meaſure at all, 
until we arrive at the Source of all Power and Greatneſs. This infinite 
Ambition Socrates made the Baſis of That Building, which he pu 
to erect in the Soul of Alcibiades, true Wiſdom and ſolid Pireues in 
the fame manner, as he erected the like Edifice in the Souls of ſome 
Others on the general Love of Beauty. For as ſometimes he ſhewed, 
that Virtue was the Beauty of the Soul, M am the Beauty of the Mind, 
and Mind its Self the Source of all Beauty ; 25 at other times he proved, 
that 


4 


a” 
of 
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ALCIBIA DES W 


means you will alſo, plainly perceive, how conſtantly and 
cloſely My Mind has attended to you. My Opinion of you 
then is This; that, if any of the Gods were to put this 
Queſtion to you,. Alcibiades | were he to ſay, © whether 
edo you chuſe to live in the Poſſeſſion of all the Things 
© which are at preſent Yours; or do you prefer immediate 
46 5 if you are not permitted ever to acquire Things 
e greater? n this caſe, it appears to Me. that you would 
make Death your Option. But what Kind of Expectations 
you live in, I ſhall now declare. You think, that, if you 
JP a yun N before the Athenian People 


wh nn was 98 FIVE of the Soul, Wiſtdom the Greatneſs of the 
Mind, and Mind its Self. the Source of all Power and all Greatneſs. 
Men, whoſe Souls were neither enamoured of Beauty, nor ambitious of 
Greatneſs, were not fit Subjects for the Teaching of Socrates. In the 
Lovers of Money, the Lovers of Senſual Pleaſure, and the quite Indo- _ 
tent or Apathetic, nothing appeared, which He could take any Hold 
of, and by which he could lead them, in the way of His Diſcipline, 
to the great End he had in View for them, their own Happineſs. 
Accordingly, in the Speech now before us, he declares, that if ever he 
had perceived Akibiades contented with his preſent Station in Life, and 


Q fatisfied with the enjoying of his Fortune, without any farther Views, 


he ſhould- have given himſelf no farther Concern about him, but have 
thrown aſide all his Regard for him. The Compoſition of a truly 
Great Man, which, in "Plats s Opinion, only Philoſophy can accom- 
| pliſh, (without ſuch a Se 1c0ipe, a8 attends on Heroes,) is the ueyunodvuor 
mixed with the rgzov. But more of This in our Notes to be ä 
See alſo the latter Part of Note 126. to the Meno. 


P 
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in Aſſembly, (and This you purpoſe to do within NE Days) 

you ſhall be able to convince them, that you merit higher 
Honours than were ever beſtowed on Pericles, : or any other 
Perſon in any Age: and having convinced them of This, 
you think, that you will arrive at the Chief Power in the 
State; and if here at home, that you will then haue tlie 
greateſt Weight and Influence abroad; and not only ſo with 
the reſt of the Grecian States, but with the Barbarian” Na- 
tions too, as many as inhabit the fame Continent with Us. 
And farther; if the Deity whom I beſore ſpoke of, allowing 
you larger Limits, were to ſay ta you, that You muſt be 
bo 22 with being the Maſter here in Europe; for that 
twill not be permitted you to paſs over into Aſia, nor to 
| p concern your | ſelf with the Adminiftration of any Affairs 
« there”; it appears to Me, that neither on Theſe. terms, 
thus limited, would Yau think Life eligible; nor on any 
terms indeed, that fell ſhort of filling, in a manner, the 
whole World with your Renown, and of being every where 
Lord and Maſter. I believe, you deem no Man, that ever 
lived, excepting Cyrus and Xerxes, worth the ſpeaking of. 
In fine, that You entertain ſuch Hopes, as I have mentioned, 
I know with certainty, and ſpeak not from meer Conjecture. 
Now You perhaps, conſtious of the Truth of what I 
have ſpoken, might V. What i 18 all This to the Ac- 
count you promiſed to give me, of the Reaſons, for, which 
your Attachment to * Me ſtill continues? —I will tell you 


ALCIBLADES. » 


then, dear Son of Clinias and — That all theſe 


ginning his firſt _ 


to Alcibiades, with the mention of his Father's 
Name. 


Mathers Rank 
Accordingly in Homer, tho we meet with many Patronymic Names, 


ve never find an Mytrony mice.” Nor do we remember, that. the 


Mochets of Auy of his Heroes are ever mentioned by Name, unleſs 
Thoſe Mothers were more than 


en 446 Mats: en e 


4 
"hate! ve jay Hs 8 ide, cha, 


40 Man arge * E GT os, a ef SAW. 
Dito. Arge toy ui era 95 Axle ay 
4-4 h ee, g hahe, N A Ee Agęeiru. 

e +. Homer. Uliad. Lib. 20. v. 206. 
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tg LL Pant i) thee for thy Sire 
Peu, of Name unblemiſt'd; et 4 v7 
| © Immortal for thy Mother, a Sea-Nymph 90 
125 With lovely Locks, "fair Thetys : on My Part, 
" Ane e the magnanimous TB „„ 
My Father, and 'a Godatf, Venus 3. EATON eee 


. % 
Words, uſed by Hamer, ancient as well as modern Criticks have ob⸗ 


n * have no | doubt of his doing ſo, in Theſe Words of the 
EMSA preſent 


43. 
Thoughts 7 RY come to an WY is impoſſi- 


WEE, 25 We ane in Ve 1 I. - ts 9238 Addreſs of . in be- 


g here that Compliment, he greatly heightens it by 
adding the. _ 55 his Morber's Name to that of his Father's, For 


ſach an Addition was only then uſed, and only then proper, when the 
Rank, from Binth« or Merit, was Agber than the Father's. 


Human; as in theſe N put into 


— 


„ © THE RERRD- 
ble, without My Help. So great Power I think my ſelf 
to have with regard to your Affairs and to your Self too. 


For this reaſon, I have kong been of Opinion, that God 
| did not as 13 permit .1 me to Hold any. Nr e ow. 


pithine Paſſage, % Dear Son” &c. for Socrates Low? not ali mean 
Dear to Him, but Dear to Clinias and Dinomache; in Imitation of thoſe: 
Expreſſions, common in Homer, | piXes vis, piAov Tix0s, PiAs Theor. 
Hen: Stephens in his Schediaſmata varia, Lab: 2. has taken Notice of 
ſeveral of Plato's Alluſions to Homer, in Paſſages of as fmall Import- 
ance, as That now before us. In Plates days it was faſhionable ſo to 
do, it was thought elegant and a Mark of Good-Breeding. For all 
- Perſons of ingenuous Education had Homer almoſt by heart. Now if 
thus much be granted us, that Plato, when he wrote this Sentence, 
had Homer in his Mind; we preſume to fay farther, that in mentioning 
i | by Name the Mother as well as the Father of Alcibiades, he had in his 
1 | Mind, particularly, the very Paſſage in Homer, juſt now cited. 
q For the ſake of our Readers, unlearned in the Greek, we found our 
ſelves obliged to give a new Tranflation of that Paſſage into Engliſh ; 
becauſe Mr. Pope, in His Tranſlation, has not mentioned the Name 
either of Peleus, or of Thetis; neither has he, that of Anchz Ver, nor 
that of Venus; on the mention of whoſe Names by Homer, in theſe 
Verſes, the Similitude between the Two Paſſages, and the Probability 
that This of Plato alludes to That of Homer, intirely depend The 
high Reſpect, paid to Dinomache at Athens, on account of the Merits 
of her Anceſtors, in the Minds of all true Athenians, may be eaſily 
ſuppoſed from what has been ſaid in the Beginning of Note 10. 
5 The Divine Principle within him: or his own Mind, pure and 
free from the Dominion of ny Paſſion, conſequently clear, unobſtructed, 
and open to the Reception of that Divine Light which is ever preſent 


with all Minds, illuminating every ſuch — as excludes it not, but 
Ne the Communication. 


you; 


you; and 1 awaited * the Time, a he. would give me 
Leave. For, as You entertain Hopes of proving to the 
People, that your Value to Them is equal to whatever They 
can give you; and as You expect, that having proved this 
Point, you ſhall immediately obtain whatever Power you 
deſire; in the ſame manner do I expect to have the greateſt 
T and Influence over Vou, when I ſhall have proved, 
that I am valuable to You, more than any other Thing is; 
and that neither Guardian, nor Relation, nor any other 
Perſon, is able to procure you the Power you long for, 
except My Self; with the Aſſiſtance, however, of God. 80 
long therefore as Vou was yet too young, and before you 
had your Mind filled with thoſe ſwelling Hopes, I believe, 
that God would not permit me to have Diſcourſe with you, 
becauſe Vou would not have regarded Me, and J conſe- 
o quently ſhould have diſcourſed in vain; but that he has 
now given me tree Leave, Ty that you would now hearken 
to me. 


. AlcrsfADESs. 
Much more unaccountable and abſurd do you appear to 
Me now, Socrates, fince You have begun to open your ſelf, 


than when you followed me every where without ſpeaking 


77 In the Greek Text, as it is printed, the Word col is here omitted, 
but ſeems neceſſary to be inſerted, and the Paſſage to be read thus, or 
| 'TavT05 KA ANov dies cot el al, K. T. A. ſo as to correſpond, as it ought, 
with theſe Words in the . Oy of we 1 5. a αν 


_— FS „ 


to: 


| 
| 
5 
| 
| 
4 


4 
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One {mall Piece of Verner, x 


w 


* 1 N 


— 


to men Ward: and yet you bad e tlie Appeniinieof fin 
a Man of that Sort then. As to whatyou have ſaid, whether 


I entertain thoſe Thoughts in my Mind, ar not, Von, it 
ſeems, know with Certainty : that were I to ſay, I did 
not, the Denial would mat avail ne, mor e Nou to 


believe me. Admitting it then, and ſuppoſing that I in- 


dulge the Hopes you mentioned ever ſo much, How they 
may be accompliſhed by Means of You, and that without 
"Your Ve 18 never can, are you able to en to Me? - 


SOCRATES. N 
Do you aſk me, whether I am able to prove it to you in 


a long Harangue, ſuch a one as You are accuſtomed to 


hear? 1 have no Abilitys in that way. But yet I ſhould 


| be- able, as I think, to prove to you, that thoſe Pretenſions 


of mine are not vain, TA OT but to do me 


14%, 
* 
4 P 
2 


ALCIBIADES, 


If That Service be not difficult to be . I am willing 


Socrates.” 


Do you think it difficult; or not, 00 e AYAVead to 
ſuch COT. as are propoſed to mer... 


ALCIBIADES,. 


Not difficult. 
So RATES. Ogg aka Rene. 
Be 1 then to anſwer. e 
| AL c1- 
2 


* 


. ALCIBIADES. 
| ALCIBIADES 
Do You dl propoſe your Queſtions. 
- Socrarts. 


May I | rode them, with a Suppoſition that You have 
 thok Though in your Mind, which'T attribute to you? © 


Ales As. 
Be it; if ven chu; it; that 1 yy! W What . 
you have to ſay. 
1 


Well then: yu bave it in your Mind, as I ſaid, ta appear 
in Preſence of 9 — Athenians within a ſhort time, with In- 
tention to harangue them and give them your Advice. If 
therefore, when you are juſt ready to mount the Roſtrum, 
F were to ſtop you, and to fay thus; Since the Athenians 

are here met in Aſſembly, on Purpoſe to deliberate on ſome 
of their Affairs, What, F pray you, are to be the Subjects 
of their Deliberation, now that Yor riſe up to give them: 
Your Counſel ? Maſt not the Subjects be Such, as You are 
better . e ae with, than YT” RR a would: 
You make me? _ 
| . CIBIADES. 


1 1 ſhould anfwer,. that the Subjects were Such, 
Fe e than Others who were . in a 
* Socrarts. 97 V'# R . 5 


On \ Thoſe Subjects then, which You re to bave 
Knowlege in, You are a. 1 Couniallas.:” 


1 £564 
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6 ALCIBIADES. | 
Without doubt. Wc, n 1 N 


SOCRATES: 


Have you Knowlege in Thoſe Things only, n you 
have either learnt from Others, or found out, your Self? 


ALCIBIADES., 
What Things, Other than thoſe, is it W * I 
ſhould have any Knowlege in? 
Soc RATES. 


And is it poſſible, that ever you ſhould 1350 learnt, or 
have found out, any Thing, which you was not willing to 
learn, or to e out by your Self? 


ALcivianEs. RATS 
It is not. 
Socharzs. 
And was Vou ever at any time willing to learn; or did yOu 

ever at any time ſeek to know, any Things, in which you 


imagined your ſelf to be already knowing. 


ALCIBIADES. | 1 


No, certainly. 

| SocraTEs SJ. | 
In thoſe Things, *which you- now happen to TROP was 
there once a a time, when you did not think your ſelf I! 


ALCIBIADES, 


That muſt have been. 


Soc RATES, 


aL tba E's. — . 
Ie 0 1612 - es 21 25m $220 78 £1: 100 ON | 
2 © SOrRATBSs,/ vig on qu An 
No what the Things are, which you — len, Fs 
lerably well know. But if you have been taught any thing, 
without My knowlege, tell me What. To the beſt of My 
Memory, you have been tauglit Grammar, the Gymnic 
Exerciſes, and to pla) on Stringed' Itiftritinerits of Muſick: 
for on Wind Inſtruments, beſides, vou tefuſed to learn. f 
This is the Sum total of all your: Knowlege ; unleſs you 
have learnt any, thing elſe in. Tis place or other, which 1 
have not diſcovered: and 1 think, that neither by day, 1 nor 
yet by night, did you ever ſtir aut of __ 290 I was ac 


anne with; all eee doe od) to od 20 75 


vices iet tit 2391 4+ a6 * 31952 02. i eee VV: 
"25 3 * LIL £ 17 oi 44 an * 
e VAttinianns: on 
& © 


Ti true, that I have not gone to any * Malte, 
than to Such as ng the Arts, which You have mentioned. 


wel iis when the Pn conſulting TOY 
about the Grammar of their Lane Oe? to write or” 


lt id [LYK a 7 
The teaching of Grammar to af Youth at 40  incluged the- 
reading and explaining to them the aneient Poets, ei u * 
Note 3. to the Argument of the Jo; _ n 
n Alleging, that the Performances on ſuch e were illderal. 
** unbecoming to a Gentleman; that they were ungraceful, and diſtort- - 
ing to che Face; and could not, like'theſe- on Stringed Inftruments, 
ſuch as the Lyre, be accompanied by the Voice of the Performer. Mes 
Plutarelis Life of Alcibiades ; and A. Gellius, Lib: 15. C. 17. 


* 


THE, FIRST, 
1 propriety, at Ther times bs it, that You will 
0 OO them Your Advice?” 


CANTER” VEE LOG toit * ir ei an 


Een IADES. 


* Jos, not L. : hon 19 of = i | Me 
„ a _ i le 
"is theme, hen! 

Choc WP Bag es | 


* 


1 


— 


Atoms, | 
"Hy! no means ſhould 1 Krafte 8 a 8 ec 


on ſuch A e 7 


„ „ A NUT S754 — *% 9 - 
NI * 4 


„ ArES. 


Itc cannot wu on hy be Subjea of Wreſtling oe . abit 
they never uſe to deliberate on This FubpR i in their Public 


AN | LENT 43% 
21 f: b Lk 4.136041 
| Aterarss 8. 
err 3 . 144 1 * 1 
? 3 


Cenainly not. 
Socrates. . 


0 What Subject then of their: Confaltdtibns's is 17 that 


vou intend. the giving them Vour Advice? It cannot be, 
wn Bae is the Subject. 


Kenna. tte ** 60 


U 


"Socrates. henne 


wy TE * 


. in Tha; Caſe a. Builder. would give. Nr 
Advice, chan You. could. 


* 1 . * 4 Aller- 


e in, Debate abou Ariking 


* 
0 ; "4 , 
oy 4 » 2 
No certainly * , C N A , | 4 | : ; 
» ? £ 1 7 0 
7 4 {+ « ” „ 8 31 #4 . * * 
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FQOATLIILYD 1-44 
| Arcinranss, ie 
True. vy 2 _ 17 4 FOrts VIC71Y 
| Socharas 
is it: when Wen conſult together. Saen 
35 Pwr ory & 1.5345 ihe Nel 4 1 (33 $ + Fry 4.20 *144] | 
: Ateiniapas Aro ee 
For a ben would in \ This « Caſe de dene Conil, 
chan Tou. fy” 
"aus 4 Are (BLADES: * 
- Without doubt, els oh. ated Fo #1 | 
ir 78 10 e * 


Nag 10 
"And That LDL bor tans wt ent; fs » iter Mow 
whether his Perſon was handſome or en und whether 
* noble or ignoble. N 


„ Abeſt ektefbaf Ghridtapeb of Pert und ef Birch, in any Speaker, 
Eyes and Imagination bf 25e Yalgar, and divert their 
Speech, as from the Mantier in 


dazzle the 


Ard 

dns dna well fromthe Matter of the 
whith it is fpeken. The tnolt gnorant and -Sarbarian_ Nations too, uy 
all? 


Apes, tobe aden ben obſerved. 66 lay the greateſt 'Streſs on-tho 
Circamſtances; in chdoſing a King, a Leader in War, or Magiſtrates an. 
Counſellors in 'titne 6f Peace. Aleibiades was now too.youbg and unex- 


Vulgar and the Tynorant; : or to kriow the Superior Advantages of 
Mental Abilitys and Knowiege. The :Size of an LUudanſtanding, the 
Beauty of A Soul, or the Divine Origin bf che Human Mind, he had no. 


more thouꝑht of, than he would have dane, had he been bred a Plan- 


Boys, or born a Hottentot. 


* 


* 1 


: G 


+> 


perienced, to judge of Men by better Standards, than Thoſe, uſed by the 


Ge. Al ci 


8 


- 


© of oF 


__ 0 HE. 11 TEER 
| Aeniapes. | 


7D How ſhould it be otherwiſe? = e 


7 


Sen c 
Por to give good Advice int any Caſe ehe belongs, 
- 'I ſuppoſe, only to a Perſon ſkilled i in the Subject” and not 
to a fine Gentleman. . . 


Jon 4 
ALCLIBIADE'S. 


"Sh all queſtion. O dT oi bluow 150i. f 1041 
"HO CRATES. | 0 rn: 
And whether the Man, who gives them bie Poa 
be rich or poor, it will make no difference to the Athe- 
nians, When they are conſulting about the Health of the 
City; but they in e dy: Fe abe a I My, 


| -- cout with!” 410; E £9 


1 Socrates perceived, that Aleibiadis valued: his large Fortune no other- 
wilds than as one of the chief Means of riſing to Power and Greatneſs in 
the State; and farther, that he imagined it impoſſible for him to fail 7 
o on at his End thro tuch Means. Alcibiades, in building his Ex- 
por ations partly on his Riches, did not perhaps ſo much err from Nroba- 
ility, as“ he did in laying tos great a Streſs on the Advantages of his 
Perſon and his Birth. For tho the Coꝶſtitutian of the Athenian Govern-' 
ment, as ſettled by Svlon, was compoſed of Ariftacracy. and Democracy 
mixed together, yet the Poople had by. much the greater Share, not only 
in the Legiflature, but alſo in the Appointment to all Offices in the 
Common- wealth, whether Civil or Military. Now, in a Democracy, 


if che Major Part of the OE are void ue wo en the 
12 Avenues 


1 pr" 


f 83 1 
1 | | 5 5 


bey. _ wy be right i in ſo doing. 


4 IO 


0 


2 
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Now on What Subject is it, when they as are met in \ Conſul- 
tation together, that You will do W in riſing wa and 


„ — 


e n Your Counſel? 8 | 85 


Aer 


10 


78 of OR LAN will "AS open to © Wa and 8 will 
creep eaſily into all Offices of the Common- wealth. And this will, tis 
to be feared, ever be the Caſe, in a populous, rich, and pouerful State, 
ſuch as Athens was in the time of Sacrates: becauſe Riches and Power 
. havea natural Tendency to deſtroy that Induſtry, Frugality, and Tem- 
Perayce,. that Moderation, Equity, and Senſe of the Rights of Others, 
* 2 without the Support of which Virtues, at leaſt in a conſiderable . 7 
firm Integrity and thorow Hoheſty can neyer ſubſiſt long. And Theſe 2 Wy” 
; being deſtroyed, the more populous any State becomes, it grows the worſe. | 55 | 
For all Vices not only ſpread, but f to greater Heights too, in large 
Countrys fully peopted;, Much more happily therefore, than the 
Athenian, is our Enghfþ. Conſtitution framed ;. by which the Appoint- 
ment to all ſuperior Magiſtracys, to all Military Commands, and to all 
the higher Offices in the Common: wealth, is not. left to the People's 
Choice, but is committed into the King's Hands; and no Eledien, in 
which the whole Community is intereſted, remains in the People, except 
That of the Guardians of their legal Rights and Libertys.. But This 
Election is ſo peculiarly a ſacred Right of the People's, that neither the 
King, nor the Nobles, are by the Conſtitution ſuffered to interfere. . 
So that if the People, who are the only Electors to the Truſt of this 
Guardianſhip, reccive Bribes to elect Perſons, ready to betray that Truſt, 
| they receive them to the Riſque: of their own Ruin. Our Engliſh | 
Readers, Such as are wy IT will, we hope, "_ pardon ug this 
hort 
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Alen zs. 
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- *Fis when they are in Conſultation, Soni, about * * 


their own Affairs. 


Thort Excurſion : We now return to the per Subje of th is Note.— 
Hocrater knew, as well as Alcibiades, that Money was the Ro to Power 
at Athens. But Socrates knew farther, whit £ knew riot, chat 
no Government can be ſupported long without a confiderable degree of 
Wiſdom and Virtue in the Governors; and alſo, that the Exerciſe of any 
Power, veſted in a Man, Who! Kiows tot How to exerciſe ft wel] and 
För, is Hurtful to all the Subjects of that Power, is Wiſchievous to 


* 
the Man himſelf, will defeat its GW) n Puipofe; and 6 operate its dn 
Deſtruction. Alcibiader, Wewever, told apprehend in Penerat, That 
in any Art, or in atiy Affair Whatever, Knowlepe and Skill in the - 
Subzect-Matter was fufficiefit to tuaBiy à Mit for the Piice, or tlie 
Management. On the Foundation of this Gentral Frith, iid 6f 
Common Senſe in Alcibiades to perceive it, When lajd before Hirn, S8 
ecrutet begins to build his Arguments, for proving to Acibiades, that he 
wanted That Kriowlege, which alone was tieceflary to THY him for a 
Counſtltor of State. 
* Metbiades evidently means thoſe Public Affairs, concernin mung Which, 
every Member of the Community Raving a Vote, in Por pular 4 4 5 
ments, is ſuppoſed to be a competent Judge, fo fe at Let as his on 
Intereſt is concerned; of what ought ts be done, what. to be omitted, 
and What to be . undone L. retracted, He therefore calls theſe rhe 
Alben, ou Affair, chat 18 ABIRS in which Every Athenian Citizen 
had a Concern'; not 8 Athenian Publick Was not intereſted as 
much in the Affairs mentioned before, thoſe of Building, Divination, 
and Medicine; but becauſe Such Affairs were Carried on and managed 
by the reſpective Profeflors, in whom the Publick confided, as deeming 


them the only ee Jedges of what Was PR in their relpedive 
NE 


| "IR. 


; 


Lene wr” 
Socrates. ET 


About 33 increaſig their Navy, * you * > bat Sort 


of Veſſels they mode provide, and 1 in what Manner they 
ſhould have © thee ny” 


Aver 


| e f N — Socrates, were thoſe in. which. Aleibiades 
had: Knowlege, taught him in his. Education; namely, Grammar, 
| Mufch, and GymaaPtick-: for of, theſe. Three Studys conſiſted the leſſer 
Encye lan dis, or Courſe. of Education, Which alb the. Liberal Athenian 
Vouth went thro,—-lp. the next Three Inſtances, thoſe. of; Building, 
Diingtion, and! Medicine, vie find: the chief Particular. Subjects, which 
at that very time occupied, the Thoughts of All, who had the Public 
| Iitcraſt at heart. Har the Atbeniant were. juſt then buſied .in carrying 
on the execution of the Neligns, begun by. Thembocles,, and compleated 
by Peracles, thqſe of fortifying the ort of: Riræum, of making it by 
many aitiona! Buildings, a large. Lon, and of raifing- a Nut t 
reach thither from, the City, See Diadonus. Sic Lib: 11, and Plato 
in his Gorgiay, Nor were the. People. leſs. buſied: in conſulting: the 
A Diviners, about, the Succeſs. of the, Prlananngſun Mur, the Third Year of 
2 is the Hime, of this, Dialogue: for. they. began already to be 
us and: grou tick of. it; partly, becauſe their. Enemys had been, by | 
the.C hat aſſureq; of Conqueſt. aud partly becauſe. of their Misfortunes 
in the Second Year. of it. , Kar, That was the very. Year, wherein Afbens. 
ſuffered; the maſt; afflicting Calamities from that great Peſtilence, 
deſcribed. by Thucydides,. It is therefore highly. probable that ian 
alſo, were at this time in great; Requeſt, and were. ES by the State, 
how, to extinguiſh. the remaining. Sparks of that Diſeaſe; leaſt they 
ſhould,. as indeed Faur,.Years.. afterwards they did; riſe into freſh' 
| Flames—=Thelz. frequeut Topicks of all public Diſcourſe at that 
time, the * ans e 8 N and OI 4 
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. mean no boch Thing, Socrates, 12 3 
| . SOCRAT ES. 
we may obſerve, are the Subjects of Knowlege, peculiar each of them 
to ſome certain Artiſts. Stateſmen are not ſuppoſed to be converſant in 
any of them; for it is not their Buſineſs or Duty ſo to be. The Perſons,. - 
conſulted on theſe: Topics, were the reſpective Profeffors of theſe Arts. 
But in order. to ſhew, what is the proper Science of 4 Politician, Plato 
begins in a Negative way, and ſhews. us what it is not. He takes the 
ſame way in the Rivals, and in the Greater Hippias,'as'we have remarked 
in the;,Arguments of thoſe Dialogues. The Particular Arts therefore 
are here introduced, only to be turned out again, and thrown aſide- 
— Plato's next Inſtance of Knowlege, wanting in Altibiades; 
approaches nearer to the Science of Politicks ; and that is Sill in Naval 
Afairs. To explain This, we are to obſerve in the firſt place, that 
Pericles, the wiſeſt and beſt Stateſman, whom Atbent was ever bleſt- 
with, had long before perſuaded his Countrymen, to make their Navy 
their chef Care; to aim at no Congueſts over their Grecian Neighbours; 
to d;/band'the greateſt Part of their Land-Forces; and to carry on their 
Wars with their Rivals the Lacedemonians, and with their Enemys the 
Perſians, wholly by Sea. We know, that tis neceſſary at all times, for 
every Man, who has the Command of any Ship given him, to have his 
Mind previouſly furniſhed with the Knowlege requiſite for that Com- 
mand. The Knowlege therefore of Naval Affairs became neceſſary, 
at this Period of the Athenian State, to every Man who aſpired to the 
Management of thoſe Affairs, and to the chief Command of the Naval 4 
Forces. We are to obſerve in the next place, that in the ancient 
Kingdoms it was one Part of the Kingly Office, to lead and command 
in Perſon the Army of the People. When theſe Kingly Governments 
ended in Tyrannys, the Tyrants, in time of War, never failed to put 
themſelves at the Head of their Forces; ' becauſe: they did not dare to 
intruſt Any one of their Subjects with the Supream Command. In the 
mixed 


ALGIBIADES. $7 


 Socraras. 


Becauſe you are ignorant, I preſume, in the Art of Ship- 
building. Is not This the reaſon ? Or is there any other, 
why r would AS in n a Conſultation to fit filent ? 


Atci- 


mined Republicks, which: aroſe on the wikktieion of theſe Tyrannys, 
wherever the Ariſtocratical Side was the more powerful, the Nobles 
aſſumed to themſelves the Same Part of the Kingly Office, thro Jealouſy 
of the oppoſite Side, the Democratic. But in Legal Monarchys, eſta- 
bliſhed on one of. theſe firm Baſes, either the voluntary Choice, or the 
free Confent, or the cordial Acquieſcence of the People, there was no 
Danger to the Prince, in committing the Management of a War to 
Others. For a Prince, who has arrived at Royalty by thoſe Means, and 
who makes the Laws of his Country the Rule of his own Conduct, 
will always have the Majority of his Army, as well as of the reſt of his 
People, well-affectioned to his Perfon and Government. Such Princes 
therefore were uſed to delegate: the Command of 'their Armys to thoſe 
Perſons, whom they deemed the fitteſt for that Office. In Monarchys, 
founded by the People, and governed according to. known Laws, this, 
we ſay, was the uſual Practice. And the reaſon of it was This, that 
the Safety of a Prince, who fo reigned, was too valuable to his People 
to be hazarded in Battle, except on very particular Occaſions. . In pure 
Democracys, and likewiſe in thoſe Republicks, where the Power of 
electing to all ſuperior Offices of State was veſted in the People, the 
Delegation of this Part of Government, the Supreme Military 
Command, was of neceſſity the conſtant Uſage ; becauſe ſuch an Office 
can never be well executed by More than One Perſon, at leaſt againſt 
One Enemy, or in One Place; and alſo becauſe a very Few of the 
People in any Country could have had ſuch an Education, as to quality 
them for that Command. In theſe Caſes then the Imperatorial Office 
evidently appears to be meerly Miniſterial. It is lo perhaps 1 in its own, 
8 de! - wh * nature, 


38 THE FIRST 
Alis iApks. 
| That i is the only reaſon.” 


| Soctatas. | 
What Affairs of their own then do you men? 


ALCIBIADES, 


I mean, Socrates, when they ate drag about the · | 
making War, or the making Peace; or concerning any 
de Affairs of State. | 

, | SOCRATES. 


nature. For tho in abſolute Ms 8 MR Moat and in Ariſto- 
cracys the Nobles, execute that Office” in their own Perſons, yet they 
do it not from Neceſſity, but from their own Choice: in the ſame 
manner, as the Maſter of a Family may, if he pleaſes, perform any 
ſervile Domeſtic Office. But no Part of the Authority or Power, eſſen- 
tially inherent in the Sovereign, can ever be delegated to Another, as a 
Deputy. For the Delegate would, in this caſe, become a Principal, 
and have a Share in the Sovereign Power and Authority. It ſeems 
therefore, that Imperatorial Skill is no neceſſary or eſſential Part of the 
Political or Kingly Science. But of this Science, according to the 
Principles of Plato, we ſhall treat in its proper Place, the Notes to th 
Politicus. The Principles themſelves are laid down in the Rivals, and 


in the Dialogue now before us, as will be ſeen in what immediately 
next follows. 


*All the Particular Arts, of UE in every Civil Society, and divided 
amongſt the Members of it, being now thrown out of the Inquiry, 
we are at length arrived at the very Point, in which Alcibiades fancied 
himſelf well-knowing, and in which Socrates is about to prove him 
quite ignorant,-——tbe Science of Government. For the purpoſe of 
proving this, One of * effential Parts of this Science is here ſelected 


from 


4 


4 


ALCIBIA DES. 50 
 SQCRATES: | 

Do you mean, when they are deliberating on theſe 

Points, —with Whom tis Proper for them to make Peace, 

and with Whom, to engage in War, —and in What 

Way tis Proper to * en that War ? Is Ti, what you 


mean ? 


| | Ain 
It is. N 


from the reſt, as an Inſtance ſufficient.” The Inſtance choſen is Know- 


lege of the Propriety of making either Peace or War with any Foreign 
State. Plato is juſtly to be admired for his Choice of this Inſtance. 
It ſhews, what a perfect Maſter he was of Dialogue- writing. For, to 
ſupport the Probability of a feigned Dialogue, the Circumſtances of 
Perſon, Time, and Place, ſuppoſed. by the Writer, ought to be regarded 
in every Speech. Now the Time, . ſed in this Dialogue, was, as 
we before obſerved, the Third Year of the Peloponnefian War. For pre- 
ciſely in this Year Alcibiades arrived at Twenty Years of Age; when, 
by the Laws of Athens, he bang cigar of; his own bu and 
had a Right to ſpe 
in the Aſſembly of the 1 — Juſt at t er Deli- 
beration there, as we learn from Mae, whether or not to make 
Overtures of Peacerwith'Lacediemorn. The Reſult of this Deliberation, 
at laſt, was a Reſolution to ſend thither an Ambaſſador, with Propoſals 
for accommodating all Differences between: the Two States. But at 
the ſyppoſed Time of this Dialogue the. Aubenians had not yet come to 
this Reſolve: the Subject ſtill lay before them on the Carpet, ſor any 
qualified Citizen, as Aleiliadas would be within a ſhort time, (ſee Pages 
42, and 47,) to take up and handle in a public Harangue. 

28 Theſe! Words have a plain reference to the Advice of Pericles, 
en m on the War inticel dy. Seas. | | 


| of SS . 


my 


60 THE Wr 
ny sonne | . 


And you will agree, that tis Proper to make Peace or 
"War with Thoſe People, with whom tis Beſt ſo to do. 


ALCIBIADES. 18 We 


SockaTES . ; 
And at that time, When tis Beſt. ©2400 MY be 


| AL onA ES. 
By all means. Eva 
Sof ES. 
And to continue it ſo long, as tis Beſt to continue it. 
|  ALCIBIADES. 


To be 408 | 
Socrates: 


Now fappoſe, that the Athenians were Jeliberatiog about 
the Exerciſe of Wreſtling; with What Sort of Perſons it 
is Proper to come. to. ** Cloſe Quarters, and with Whom to 


engage ” at Arm 8 Length, e in W Wey would You 


\O 


This Part of the Simmilitude ! 1s applicable to a Naval War Un 


* Athens and Lene! and we believe, it was by Plato meant to be fo 
applied. | 


This, to continue : the Siilitude, repreſents a Land-War between 
Two Powers on the fame Continent, but ſeparated, and kept at 
diſtance, by other Countrys and Powers intermediate. Between At- 


rica and Laconica lay, not only the Iſthmus of Corinth, but all Acbaia. 


1 


ALCIBIADES. 61 


give the beſt Counſel i in. * e or would a * * the 
Exerciſes ? . Sq aw 


| 
1 * 
89 * ff «4 * 6.44 1177 7 


1 
. # 


ALCIBIADES. 
Such a Maſter, certainly. 


1 Socrates. 


Can you * me now, What End ſuch a Maſter would 
1 in his View, when he gave his Counſel on theſe Points, 
——with Whom it is proper to wreſtle cloſely, and with 
| Whom, not ſo; —at what Times it is proper, and in what 
Manner? My Meaning is to aſk you theſe Queſtions ; — 
Whether is it Proper to wreſtle cloſely with thoſe. Perſons, 
with whom it is ** Beſt ſo to wreſtle, or is it not? 


 ALCIBIADES.. 


It is. i 
For of every Energy, and every Aion, as well as every Work, 
ſome Good, real or amaginary, muſt always be intended by the Per- 
- RS when we denominate any Action, or Thing done, proper, 
Hit, right, or juſt, we give it thoſe Epithets, or Denominations, with 

| reſpect to that particular End, or Good, for the accompliſhing or pro- 
moting of which, the Action, or Thing, is intended. Aſſalute F it neſs 
of Things, and Abſolute Refitude of Actions, having no relation or 
reſpect to ſome Good End, are Ideas teo refined, and too remote from 
the Nature of Things, to have entered into the Heads of Any, who 


philoſophiſed in thoſe en OL RO N ature od I were 
. . + : | 


\ 
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LY "THE x FIRST 
| 3 at 1 [91 tt 28 5 1 — 
Whether as *? Muck alſo, as is Beſt ? "TIT 
| | Ar ern Des. 1 1 
As Much. r 
12 | £3799 bela 


SOCRATES. 
Whether at thoſe Times too, when * tis Beſt? 4a 


_ 


W Ateiviavys., 
Without doube, 
8.0 N 
But fartber ; ought not ”* a Singer ſometimes, ; in Goging 


u 16 touch: his ee gs ag 0 
N IFRO0 8 


1 


9 * 


* The ſame Fitneſs for the purpoſed End, which conſtitutes the 
Propriety of the Aion its ſelf, will aſcertain the proper Seaſon for it, 
and fix the due Bounds and Meaſures of its Vebemence and Duration. 
This ſeems relative to Another Queſtion, then in agitation, whether it 
was proper for the Athemians*.to exert the Utmoſt of their Strength 
againſt the Lacediemonians, and fo bring the War to a ſpeedy Con- 
cluſion; or whether, by protracting the War, menen 
tire out the Enemy. „% 30g 6... 

39 Tt was a Part of Political Wiſtlom among the — have their 
Liberal Youth edueated in Gymmuſlict, as a Diſeipline that would pra- 
pare their Bodys for Foreign War againſt their Brems. With equal 
Policy was Care taken to have the ſame Youth: early- 
Mufick, as a Diſcipline that naturally would diſpoſe their Minds to No- 
meſtic Peace and Civil Concord. Hence it is, that the Words, Gym- 
naſtick and Mufick, are by Plato ſometimes uſed, in a. metaphoneal 
Senſe, to ſignify the State of War and the State of Peace: and in his 


Republick © 


inſtructed no leſt in 


4011 BIADES. > ol 


F PD a ae 15134 
, Ought he not to do Þ' at * thoſe tires when tis Beſt 
ak dang UTE SLY 3 | 


ALCIBIADES. 
ee 3 


Bockatas... 5 


pan to cootinue th ra cre „ tis Belt to 
continue it. a 5 
e ee 
13 agree: 
| OH | " Socnarss, | ARE 

wat now; nee You agree with Me, CRE Beft - 
in Both theſe Actions, in fingering the Lute whilft ſinging, 
and in the Exerciſe of cloſe Wreſtling, by What Name call 


| vou That which is the Nel in Gngerng the Luce? as That 


- Repiblick the W Cardinal Viituares er and Bertitude mY 
deſigned under the Names of Mf and Gymnaftict. The. Mention 
therefore of theſe Two Arts has perhaps a peculiar Propriety in This 
place, where Peace and War are fpoken of; belide another Propriety 
more obvious, this, that they were Arts well known. to Alcibiades, and 
- were therefore Inſtances proper to be produced to Him, agreeably to 
- the Laws of Diale#ict. See Notes to the Meno, 38, 40, $4; and 78. 
1 See Notes to rhe Jo, CO TORR. | 


| Mafhrate this os ated 


"kth 


«4 THE FRN 
which is 4. Beſt in Wreflling I call Gy mualtical ; What 
Name now do You give to That RT is Beſt Ae! in that 


Other Action? 1 
e bf ALcinians 8. 
5H do not apprehend your Meaning. : 
: SOCRATES... 


Try to copy after the Pattern, which I mall now give 
TON: Suppoſing then, that I had been aſked this Queſtion, | 
“ In Wreſtling, How is That performed, which is per- 
formed Beſt”? I ſhould anſwer, — tis performed - 


« in every reſpect 21 Rightly' Now i in n That 
Per- 


The Word Good, in the primary and moſt 0 Senſe of it, 
fignifys ſome ultimate End, abſolutely good, defirable for its own Sake, 
and not as the Means meerly of attaining ſome farther End, to which 
it is referred. And in this Senſe of the Word Goop, no other Word 
is ſynonymous, or equivalent to it; for none other will be expreſſive of 
the ſame Meaning. We mean this Abſolute Good, when we ſay, that 
Pleaſure is the Good of Senſe, that Truth is the Good of Mind, or 

that Virtue is the Good of Man. This Abſolute Good admits! of no 
Degrees of Compariſon, when tis applied to that Subject, of which it is. 
the Good. Plato therefore here, in uſing the Word Bes'T, cannot mean 
any Good abſolute, or not referable to ſome farther End. But there is. 
another, a Secondary, Senſe of the Word Goop, as it is uſed to ſignify 
Means conducive to "ſome, End; whether that End be an Abſolute . 
Good, or be, its ſelf, a Means conducive to ſome ultimate or at leaſt 
ſome farther End: as when we fay, that ſuch or ſuch Food, or Exerciſe, 
is good; we mean, that it conduces to the Strengthning of the Body, or 
to the Preſervation or Recovery of Health. So when Corporealifts, or 


any 


4118 1ABE S. * 


Fer is Right, Which is according to the Rules of | 


Art. Is it not? 
| Arc 


any of the Multitude, SY as hes in imagine, in praise of Virtue; and 
57 that Prudence, Temperance, Fortitude, and Juſtice, are Good Things; 
they mean nothing more by this Commendatory Epithet, than that 
Prudence is good for the ſaving or the increaſing of a Man's Wealth, and 
for the better guarding of his Body againſt the Evils to which it is 
liable; that Temperance is good for Wor procuring of Health and Long 


| Life to the Bad); that Fortitude is good for extricating the Body out of 


Dangers into which it may fall; and that Juſtice is K for ſecuring 
the Exiſtence and the Welfare of any Society, into which Men enter 
for the ſake. of the Longer or the Better Being of their Bodys. They 
conſider then theſe Yirtues but as Means to a certain End; which End 
of. theirs is the Good of tbe Body: for their Bodys they deem to be 
their proper Sekves. . But if the Doctrine of this Dialogue be true, 
that the Rational Soul, or Mind, is a Man's Self, and that the 


Body is the Inſtrument only, by means of which the Soul acts in 


the Corporeal or Outward World,-—if this be true, then, the Good 
of the Body being the; Means only of procuring Good to the 
Soul, and ſo far {oY as the Good of the Soul conſiſts. in acting out- 
wardly, thoſe Cardinal Virtues, conſidered .meerly as Means of pro- 
curing Good. to the Body, are neither Themſelves the Good of the 
Soul, nor the proximate or immediate Means of procuring its Good, 


but are removed a Step farther from this End, which is the Ultimate. 


But theſe Things will be explained more fully in our Notes to he Phi- 


Jebus. They are introduced here only as Inſtances, pertinent to the 


Subject of this- Dialogue, ſhewing the different Meanings of the Word 
Goov, when applied to Ends, and when applied to Means. In this laſt, 


this ſecondary, Senſe of it, Degrees of Compariſon are admitted : 1 
cuauſe, amongſt Several Means to any certain End, Some are better than 
Ons. and generally, Some One is the 6% of all: in like manner. 


1 as 


THE FIRST 


 ALCIBIADES, 


66 


It 1 
Se RATES. 


And the Art in this caſe i it not * Gymnaſtick * 


ww » 


as amongſt Many Ways to any certain Place, Some are Arridese; an 
eaſier to paſs along, than Others, and confequently are ſhorter, and 
fooner paſſed. In this very Similitude is to be found the proper Uſe of 
the Word, which is meta P borically uſed in this place by Plato, the 
Word Rronr. For — a Right Line is the /horteft; that can be. 
drawn, between any Two given Points; and ſince the Dire Road to 
any certain Place is ¶cœteris paribus) the beſt to travel along, for a Man: 
who is in haſte ; the Word Rronr is thence taken, and in a metapho-- 
rical Senſe applied to thoſe Means, which are the beft and the Speedieft* 
for effecting the purpoſed End, in every Energy and every Action which 

is performed with Method.” Na ; in the Performances or Works of 
an Art, which are to be executed according to the eſtabliſhed: Rules of 
that Art, the follating of theſe Rules is "the only Way of- executing 
them rightly, becauſe they are the Beft Means of accompliſhing the- 
Ends. So that, in the practiſing of any Art or Skill, That ro ng 
is the Beg, which is executed Tghtly, and in Gach: a Manner as moſt- 
becomes a thorow Artiſt, the molt according to the. Rules Art. 
We have only to add, that the Words of Phto-a little before, which 
we have rendered 1 into Eng zliſh by the Words . proper,” and © ought,” 
are n, and Set. A to Plato therefore, to do as 1s Beſt to do,. 
with reference to ſome Exd abſolutely good, either immediate or remote,. 
is to act rightly, 1s to act [Je fully and wiſely, is to do one's Duty or as 
one ought to do. 

„The Art of Wreling: was deemed the Principal Part of Cymnaſe 
zick ; becauſe out of the Five Gymnic Exerciſes, Wreſtling required 
Art rather than Strength, to excell in it; the other Four required _ 


N more than Art. 


ALict' 


ARAN WY Aits's 


Atervranss. 


Cy 


W diſpute. 
SOCRAT "I 


I ſaid, that That which is the Beſt ann m- 
ar 4 


2 Sy ALCiSiavss, e aA 
Tou did. 5 5 nt 
Socrarte.. 105 
And was i noe well ud? 
ALCIDIADBS, 2 
"I think 5 it TY 235 | AY 
$oeKaTns. e .55s 


Conde then; '? do Vou in like r manner (for i it coal not ill 
become You likewiſe 5 to diſcourſe well) 36 fapy i in the firſt 
places What i: is the Art, to which ing the Playing on the 
Harp, the Singing, and the Moving at e fame 1 time, 
rightly all; the Whole of this Art, by What Name is it 
called? Are you not yet able to tell? © 


2 ALCIBIADES. 
Indeed Lam not... 


% 
4 | 
” 


ERS e 
Try in cis way chi——What Goddeſs ae tha, who" 
I preſide over this Art?" N 


+ That is, tö Tart and 8 YE Diakchits.” 
are 2 4x0; Gian Ste Note 20 to rb Miro.” | 
The Greek of this and of tlie two following: Queſtions, with: rho 
AGO" to 52 may be ſeen cited in Note 26 to be „. | 


12 


For Plat 8 Wark 


"A 101 
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| ALCIBIAD8s, | 
The Muſes mean you, Socrates ? e 


SOCRATES. 


x doi Confider 1 now, "what Name is given to their Art, 
——a Name, derived from Them. 


% 


ALCIBIADES. 


I pre you mean Muſick. 


SOCRATES. 


The very Thing. What then is That, which is per- 
formed rightly, according to This Art ? juſt as in the Other 
caſe I told You, that whatever was performed rightly, ac 
cording to the Rules of that Other Art, was Gym 


* 


naſtical; in This cafe now, ** after the ſame manner, what 
ever js performed agreeably to the Rules of This Art, How. 
do you fay it muſt be performed / 


ALCIBIADE &, 


ma I think. 
n That is, Gymnaſtically performed, or a Gn Ferien- 

; Me have thus tranſlated the Greek in this Place, on a Suppoſition, 
that the Words 97 v Roy | ought to be here read, inſtead of ny _ 
„b Let the learued Reader judge, whether our Suppoſition be 
well founded or not, after Re has read a little farther on in the Original. 

* The Sameneſs of Manner in theſe two caſes conſiſts in the Si- 
militude between the Two Paronymys. For the Paronymous Terms, 
Mufick, Mufical, and Mufically, exactly correſpond with thoſe of . 
naſtich, 3 and * 9 7145 | 


. 


Socrates, 


K LI B:I abs. 


SbenaTes, - 


Ya 25 well: Let us now oy farther ; ad tell me., 
What Name you give tos that which is Beſt ” in making 
War; and What Name, to that which is Beſt in making 
Peace: juſt as in the former caſes, the © Beſt in one of them 


you a. the more N in the other, the more Gym-- 
gt 4k naſtical, 


69 , | 
. — q 


o 
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39 The Forer of Gee is, in 1 Dialogue called the Rivals, 


ſhown to be the Science of Juſtice, and the any thing with Wiſgdon. 
Had Akibiades been Maſter of this Piece of Knowlege, to this Queſ- 


tion of Socrates he-would have made Anſwers! that im Theſe caſes the 
Beſt is That which is the m Juſt.” For it follows from the way of 
Reaſoning, here taken by Socrates, that Peace or War-is well and 570 
made, or maintained, then only, when made or maintained 'jufty, or. 
agreeably to tlie Rules of Juſtice : Since the Paronymous Terms, Juſtice, 
Fuft, andiFuſtly anſwer to tlie Paronymous Terms in the Two former 
caſes. And thus the Sameneſs of Manner in'the!Anſweringwould have. 
been ſtill preſerved. Alciviages, however, after being. convinced of his 
Ignorance i in that Part of Knowlege; the moſt important to Civil So- 
cietys, is in'this Dialogue directed in the right Way to attain it. 

+ This. Paſſage in the Original, © as printed” ſeverally by Adu, 
Walder, Henry Peters, and Henry Stephens, runs thus; dereg . 
eq z LN ee To djpubivort, õ ri ννιν 1 e771 79 zig, 3 1 Yup 
r e But. if, we: conjecture tightly, it ſhould be printed thus; 
exe EQ Frag dae 10 AMEINON- ENTy 3, 7 MSTIXOTERLY" eh 
* emi To rig, 0, Thi vage g. Our {Conjures i 19 favoured by 
the Latin Tranſlation, which Ficinus made from a MS. Gopy of Plato. 
——Long ſince we wrote This, we have found the following Emenda— 
tion of this Paſſage, made by Cornariut, in his Ecloge, dereg ie. ep © 


'ETE PQ 17 8 TO. "AMEINON,, dri — And- this 
N N 


wayy N 


At 
1 ö mT 1 * * 0 % mn = 
4 2 - 8 — 


THE. FI RST 


v 
naſtical. Try now in  Thels tit amr to name That 
Which yy, the Belle A v7 L * 


2 * , . + x 4. | : | '# 
| 1 ee. . 9 


| aer ne. r an 1841 U 
| fn ey Le are it is. aud 


14 | „ N33 4 
#4 * | the )'3 * 4 J. 


SO nA. 


is a Shame to you, that you are ſo. For, "RY you 


-were ſpeaking, and giving your Opinion, concerning the Su- 
periority of one Kind of Food to another, and ſhould fays 
that, Such or Such à Kind of Food was the: Belt as de 
Seaſon, and ſuch ot ſuch a Quantity of it; and: ſuppoſe, a 
Man ſhould thereupon queſtion you thus, What do yo 
mean by the Beſt, Alcibiades p On theſe Subjects you 
would be able to give him an Anſwer, and to e hat 
by. the Beſt, you 1 — the moſt * Wholeſome ; and- This 
you would ſay, notwithſtanding that you do not profeſy-to- 
be a Phyſician. And yet, om a Subject, which you profeſs” 

to have the Knowlege of, and riſe up. to give your Judgment 


and Advice on, as. if, We had one Knowleges, are n 


Wa. of reading che Sentence we ſhould prefer to our enn | 
but that Ours is quite agreeable to the Tranſlation of Ficmus, followed 
herein by Dacier; and alſe that the Hrror is thus more calily. an apnea 
for, and the Alteration of the Text leſa. 

+. Wholeſome Food being one of the: Means necefliry to the Prefers | 
vation of Health, and the Preſervation of Health being the-Exd of the 
Diætetick Part of Medicine, the more * TY is the cdl 
Food: am the-Ead: | | 
aſhamed, 


; 
b 
f 
4 
4 


ATCIBIADES. ir 


alkamed, when: you. are queſtioned, as T think you are, on 
This very. Subject, to be unable to ge an Anſwer, and to 
tell 


4 The. Subje#5, in whdhh Aeibiadic, imagined ' bimſelf: to be ſo» 
knowing, were Affairs of State, that is, Affaire; in which the whole 
Community was coneerned ; in particular, | thoſe concerning Peace and 
ur: the Propriety of making or maintaining either of which with - 
any foreign State, to judge of and determine, , conſtitutes one of the 
principal Parts of Civil Government. Nov. ſince the Queſtion, before 
put by Socrates, adinits no other right Anſwer, than ſuch a one. as refers 


Abad. on a Subject which he profeſſed the Knowlege of, . evidently - 
means, . that a Queſtion-or Debate concerning the Propriety of making 
Peace, or- War, is in truth a Queſtion or Debate concernin g the Juſlice 
of ſo doing: for that the only right End of making War is to obtain a 
Redreſs of: Injurys: that. therefore the War auglit to be continued by. 
the Party injured, until tlie Injurys be redreſs d, or Compenſation, for 
them be offered e that then Peace ought to be made, and to be conti- 
nued; until freſtInjurys, with a Refuſal of Redreſs, call for a 2 "ak 
This Meauing of Svcrates is to be extended in general to All A 
State, to every Part of Civil Government. For the ſole 1 of 


Property of every Member of the. Community from unjuſt Violation. 
Thetefsre, , where any ſuch Violation is made by a ſubject of any F oreign 


State, authoriſed by that State to commit the Violation, or juſtified in it 


afterwatds; or at leaſt protected from ſuffering any Retaliation, Repriſal, 
or Inforcement of Satisfaction for the Injury, a Public War is neceflary. 
to maintain the very End of Civil Government, and to prevent any ſuch. 


Violations for the future. And where the Violation is committed by a 


Fellow-Citizen, Civil or Legal Puniſhments are neceffaty for the ſame 
reaſon, tliat is, for the maintaining of the ſame end; Jiſtice. To this 


End are thus directed all the Parts of Civil Geutrmmut; the Delibera- 


27 | 4 Tue,. 


to Fuſtice, Socrates here, in faying that he thinks he had queſtioned* . 


7 


Evil Government js to guard and ſecure the Perſon, tlie Liberty, and the 
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tell What is That which is the Beſt? And w not n 
Unability-ppear to Others ſhameful in You COM "3 
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| | ALCIBIADES. 
F | . Certainly it muſt. 


tive, (to make War and Bet) to „ Which part 5 Greding Rule * 
to be the Law of Nations; the Legiſlative, (to make Cruil Laws,) the 
directing Rule to which ought to be the eternal Lag of Nature; the 
| Judicial, to determine private Controverſys according to thoſe Laws, and 
WM to adjudge Puniſhments for every Breach of them; the Executive, to 
make thoſe Determinations, and Judgments efe&ual; and the /evying of 
Taxes and of Forces neceſſary for the Support of all thoſe other Parts of 
Government. Hence it follows, that Civil Government is no other 
Thing than the Adminiſtration of Juſtice in Civil Society; and that He 
] 18 rh, beſt Politician, and the beſt qualified (as to Knowlege) for Go- 
fd vernment in the State, the Man who beſt knows, What are the natural 
| and legal Rights of every Citizen, — When thoſe, Rights are violated, 
[ | ——and 7 What Satisfaction ought to be made to the Publick, as well as 
0 to the Perſon injured, for every ſuch Violation: Becauſe a Man, poſſeſſ- 
| ed of this Knowlege, will beſt know on What Occaſions War is neceſ- 
q ſry to be made with any Foreign Power; and in What Caſes Puniſh- 
1 ment is proper to be inflifted on any Criminal at home; — in every 
ö War, What are the right Meaſures and the juſt Bounds of it; and 
a in every Criminal Caſe, What Meaſures and Bounds are to be ſet to 
1 Puniſhment ; to ſupport this Proſecution of Right, and this Admi- 


niſtration of Juſtice, What Burthen is juſt and neceſſary for the whole 
Community to bear; ard What Share of the Burthen is equitable to be 
| impoſed on each Rank or Order in the State, and on every Individual of 
1 each Order. So true is it, that the Science of Politicbs depends on that 


5 of Jugſtice and in this Truth Socrates, after his. uſual N Mannen, 
| as about to inſtitute Alcibiages. 2 


Ns Oe? SochArzs. 
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SOCRATES: | 


ah hem ip, ct new; and tell me, What is the 

End or Aim of Thot which is done Beſt in the making or 
the continuing of Page, and likewiſe in the going to War 
id Thoſe, with whom it is proper. 


|  ALCSBIADES, | N 
wa, 140 conſider; but cannot think of what it i 1 
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Un dete 


"Whey you not, when we go to W 4 What it is, which 
both the * accule Sach other of, ke their military 
Preparations; and en Names Shay: give to the Cauſes of 
| _ 23 ' 


"A648. ADEG. 
. 40, r voids each other of ak or of n 
violence, or of taking away ſome of their oſſeſſions. EIN 


8 That e is che Ead oof Peace, and What that of + Ef Fi 
when properly and ri th de other words, What j is the right 
and beſt End of m 15 Peace; and What, that of making War: $ 
or, in a more familiar way af peaking, What My an 205 7 
geod Peace; and What, A fot and proper N OW t A oc 
eſign of a ju War is to 9 1 Reparation f or Injurys receiy 
the End 0 ar Deſign of a. good ace is. to enjoy the ie that ow. 
from Amity. 4 8 Trent Civil States, an Amity, which never can 
ſubſiſt without a ſacred regard to Juſtice. —— Alcibiades had never 54 8 | 
of theſe things; for he had neyer had N e, of a Secrates * 
e them to his Mind. 
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But . How, do they ſay, they have been thus | 
Mn Try to tell me, what Difference there is in the 5 
Manner of Wi treatment _ give to each _ 009 463 4: 
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44 See the Banquet, page 60. We have made uſe of the Word Man- | 
ner here, as well as there, becauſe Plato's: own Words in both places, 
being Tws aud ws, how, are Adverbs, that is, are attributed or applied 
to Verbs only; and grammatically therefore denote Mode or Manner of 
acting, or of being affected by the Action of ſome other Agent; 
Tos Hau being Interrogatine, and ws (how) being Indeterminate. 
But when the particular Manner how comes to be declared, tho Adverbs 
are uſed in the declaring it, we find that-/ogicelly and really they denote. 
ſome Attribute of the Action, or of the Affection. For inſtance, 
when we ſay, that Such a one ated fairly, of was praiſed dgſervedy, we 
mean that his Aon was fair, or the Praiſe given him was merited. 
The truly learned Author of HERMES, tho he ranks all Adverb, 
amongſt the Attributives of the Second Order, expreſſing himſelf herein 
well as a Grammarian, yet afterward obſerves very juſtly and logically, 
that ſuch Adverbs [as are derived from Nouns Adjective] are in Effence 
the ſame with, thoſe Attributives of the Fig Order, from which they 
are derived. Herm: B. I. Ch: XI. It is well known by Grammarians 
and Logicians, that all Nouns Adj heftive, the Attributives of the Firſt 
Order, denote the Attributes of thoſe dur or Sa, Things or Beings, 
which are denoted by Nouns Subſtantive: and that ſuch or ſuch a Thing or 
Being may be faid to have ſuch or fuch an Attribute; or, to write in 
learned Language, that Propoſitions may be formed, in which ſome 
certain Attribute may be predicated of ſome certain Thing or Being. 

In theſe Propofitions then the Attributes are the Predicates; and the 
7 hings or Beings, to which they are attributed, are the Subjetts. Now 
in ry logical Propoſition the Eredicate 1 18 of greater Extent than the 


Subject : 
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Do you mean, whether they thus treat each pe. juſtly 
or anjutl? | | S642: 6 idle hn 8 16 0 ig * 


Saher for on Fong account it is called the Major Term. An Attribute 
therefore of any Being or Thing is of greater Extent than that Being or 
Thing, and may be attributed to other Beings or Things beſide. -Juſt 
ſo may Adverbs,'' the Attributives of the Second Order, denoting At- 
Trilitet thoſe Attributen of Things or Beinge, become Predicates 
in Propoſitions, where the Verbs, to which they are annexed, are the 
Subjefts. But to effect this in due form, the Verb muſt aſſume they. 
Form of the Noun Subſtantive, which is derived from it; and the Adverb, % 
that of the Noun Adgjef#ive,” from which" it is derived; © Our meaning 
will appear more manifeſt by an, Inſtance. — **, Gufavus Adolphus 1 
« fought bravely and died bonourably. his is a com plex Sentence; . 
in reality it conſiſts of four Aﬀertions, and is reſblvable into theſe four "a 
_ Propofitions ;-——Guflavus Adolphus fought : Guſtavus Adolphus died: 
bis Fighting was brave: his Death: was honourable Of theſe four 
| Propoſitions the two latter we find much more important than the two 
pen: een ; one of which is applicable to the moſt ordinary men, the other 
to all men: and in the complex Sentence we find this greater Importance 
given by Adverbs, expreſſive only of the Manner of acting and of ſuf- 
fering. Hence it appears, that, as Nouns Subſtantive, ſuch of them as 
denote Individual Beings, or Particular Things, fignify but little with- 
out Adjeftives, which denote their Attributes; in like manner Verbs | 
have little ſignificance without Adverbt annexed, denoting the Manner | 3 
of acting, or of being acted on.  Orators are well aware of this; for 
the whole Force of Rbetorical Sentences, taken each by its ſelf, or out 
of their argumentative connexion, lies in their Adjetrves and Adverbs. 
The Cauſe of this greatly deſerves a more diſtinct Philoſophical Inqui- 
. * and will be e on Wan, more G Irs * the armed 85 
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This is the ven Difference I mean. . 
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Theſe different Manners * ul Treatment diſſe - wall 
and Antively- 
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SOCRATES. 


Well the; with Whom would You 1 1 
ans to engage in War ? whether with Thoſe who tfeat them 
OO? nn 


ALCEBIADES. 


A Queſtion, This, of very ſerious Im 


port. For if any mag 
ſhould entertain a Thought of the Propriety of going te AE 


with ſuch as act u prightly, he would not dare to own *. 


SOCRATES. 


* * 5 not Lavfull, 1 tuppole, th abe: u lech 
X A ar, : 7 * 


e e | 


* n rear * neither denn k to be v Patt, 
Sena T xs. 


45 The Word * 2 ends hers to — 
Lau of Nations; it is ſo underſtocd by Alcibiades.” But for Plato's real 
Meaning of this Word, Re his Dialogue called Minos, and ths Argu- 
ment of his Greater Hinpias, page 12. 

Ficinus and Gryneus have wrongly; as wk think; aftribvted this- 
Sentence to Socrate What Plato here means By Flair, is fufficrently'ex- = 
plained in the Greater Hippias, and the Banquet. We ſhall now there- \, 
e | | ; 8 fore 
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* With a view therefore to- Theſe things, and to what: is. 
4s Juſt, you will make your Speeches to the People. 


fore only obſerve: farther; that this ee ne of the Word 

as applied 4 to Actions, Negotiations, and Reaſonings, common m 
” r pv ee appears ee been firſt given it by Socrates ; thro 
the Writings of his Diſciples, . to have deſcended to Cicero; and from 
Him to have been diffuſed, wherever the Roman Eloquence bath 
reached;. but to have grown into frequent and vulgar. Uſe, only ſince 
the Language and Philoſophy. of old Greece have been ſtudied, and ; 
applied to the entiching of our: own Language, and the improving of 
our own. Minds. N 
1 Theſe Things 
immediately before... 
el — ate rien pur why rode, In which the Words, 


7 a 
* . 


. ov, are undoubtedly tranſpoſed, and ſhould be read, ad xal. The Tranſ- . 
poſition, not being diſcovered by 1 Stephens, | obliged hin to change the: 
Word rer into vero, as belonging to 2d Hacauer, and, therefore made 
to agree with. it. This Alteration. ſuppoſes Hi, and xeAov, Lawfull. 
and Fair, to be Words meerly {ynonomous with Dixaueny Tuſt, conſe- ; 
quently ſuperſluous, and. introduced to uo purpoſe. The Tranfpoſition- 
muſt have been more ancient than. any MS. of Plato, nom temaining 3. 
for it has corrupted not only the oldeſt Editions, but the oldeſt Tranſla- 
tions too; infecking, of ;courſe, all Thole which came after... . 
u The Lawfull, the Fair, and the Fuß, ane indeed all and the - th 
| fame Thing, conſidered in three different reſpects. It is termed J,. 
as being agreeable to Mere] Ractitude; it is termed Fair, as being agree-- 
able to Moral. Sag,; and Lawfull, as being agreeable to Right Reg/ens, 
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| | ' There is a # neceſſity for bringing my enen, n 
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® Becauſe. no Man, or Body of Nen, dares to profeſs any other 
Motive to engage in War, than what is derived from Theſe Conſidera- 
tions, Accordingly, whenever War is begun by powerful and arbitrary 
Princes for the ſake of inlarging their Dominions, or by Citys and 
Common-wealths for the fake of increaſing their Riches, theſe their 
real Ends are never openly avowed: their profeſſed Motives are always 
the Redreſs of paſt Injurys, pretended to have been done to Themſelves 
or their Allys, and Security from pretended Danger of farther Injurys to 
follow. So, whenever unjuſt Claims are made by the-mightier Powers, 
or Poſſeſſions unjuſtly are witheld by them from the lawful Claimanits, 
it is cuſtomary to employ profeſſed Lawyers, who are to ſupport the 
making of the unjuſt Claim, or the witholding of the juſt: Right. 
Thus were the Civilians employed in Iraiy a few Ages ſince; and in the 
ſucceeding Ages thus have they often been employed in Germany. 
Requiſitions and Repreſentations, Counter-Repreſentations and Expo- | 
ſitions, Memorials and Declarations, . are Forms commonly thought 
neceſſary to be gone thro, before the ultima ratio regum can plauſibly 15 
urged. In all thoſe caſes there is, as Alcibiades here ſays, a Neceſiity 
for ſuch a Procedure,—the Neceſfity of juſtifying Themſelves and vindi- 
cating their Conduct in the Opinions of Men, to avoid incurring the 
Cenſure and Enmity of All men. For the Minds of Men are by Na- 
ture ſo framed, that, till their natural Principles are totally corrupted, 
(if that can ever be,) they cannot forbear approving what is Right, and 
and condemning what is Wrong, in all caſes, where the Mind's Eye is 
clear, and unobſcured by any Selfiſh Paſſions, and where the Judgment 
is unprejudiced by Human Doctrines. The Neceſſity then for pretend 


ing a Regard to Juſtice at thoſe times, when the greateſt Injuſtice is in- 
| - tended 
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Hus it D077 2 xt! onA * . I 


That Beſt then, ting nt I juſt now aſked you . 
What it was, the Beſt on Theſe Subjects, —whether it is 
proper to go to War or not, — with Whom it is proper, 
and with Whom not, at what Times it is proper, and 
When not, does the Beſt on Theſe Subjects appear to be 


any other thing than That which is the moſt agreeable to 
]Juſtice ? or does it not 


Lt 4 bt 


Aterarapes.” 12 0 . 


1 eren 6 to be no o other thing. | ab 
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Sen Ae 


1 is FR Friend Aleibiades? Is it a e to 9 
Self, that you are ignorant in the Science of Juſtice?” or elſe, - 
is it a Secret to Me, that you have learnt it, and have gone 
to ſome Maſter, who has taught you to diſtinguiſh between 
What is the moſt agreeable to Juſtice, and What is the moſt 


p to me. * 15 N 1 "Mb mentioned. de ** 1 


e to be "IE, is Gondel on \ That which i is called Mera! Nagy, 
m contra: diſtinction to That which is Natural or Corporeal. But if 
the Word Nature be taken, as it is uſed by the Stoict Philoſophers, 
(and perhaps indeed by All, except the Peripatetic,) in the moſt compre- 
henſive Senſe, and if the Mind of Man be derived from Mind Uni- 
verſal, the Mind of Nature, it may be juſtly faid, that the Mind of 
Man is determined from Natural. Neceſſity to aſſent to aer ſeems. 
True, and to approve whatever ſeems N ha 4 


9 2 


80 THE FIRST, 


caſe, Who is this Maſter? tell me; that I too. "oY y go * 
learn 5 10 thro Vour Recommendation. 


- "NEE Sn4k as 3! wh ann Yer! 
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Not 0; e af: Friendſhip to Both 
VP and Me; whole Deity nenn AN rf 


50 Alcibiades could not imagine Sarnates . ſerious in what 15 had 
ſaid laſt, becauſe he had no ſuſpicion of his on Ignorance i in the Science 
of Juſtice. He was conſcious, inderd, that he hat never made it any 
Part of his Study, nor ever had employed ſo much as a Thought about 
it; but he preſumed, and took for 3 that * or N 
was not at all necaſſary for acquiring it 1 

51 Plato's own Words are theſe ual, "te To eiuer Toy Theor 76 al 
The literal tranſlation of wich is this: N,; by che Friendly {Deity 
or Divine Nature] dor Mine und Yours. That the Nature uhich is | 
truly Divine is here to be underttood, appears from henee ——piAs 
friendly 1 is one of the Epithets given by the ancient Greeks to Fupiter; 
under which name they worlhigped the  ſupremely-Drume Nature. Thus 
in Plato's Pbædrus we find vg As pi, in the name Ad Jupiter the 
Priendly ; ; and in the Fragments of Menander, Maprupopai re pier, 

a 'KgeTwr, Az, Witng/t, O rata, Jupiter te Friently. June indeed 
is not mentioned by Name in the Paſſage now before ws: hut neither is 
he by Pherecrates, a Comic Poet who lived. in the time of Hoerates, in | 
the following Paſſage, qjted by. Suidas out of the 1 as is w 
ble, to Dise. | * 
Tok #2 xpiralt Toi ru Klee Om eh Triogetirs AT "4 
Mud“ A (xs rel. % vn re plhuor, | HEY, 
Modo eis [f. &] Is rege! Beger ga vs Algen v 7 
If. Tara] X&XHYOpINWTERON | N 
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invoke for Witneſs to a Falſhood. If then you have any 
Maſter, who teaches yo — _ let me — Mho 


he is. 


. FRE 1444 1 . 


But I fore warn the Judges, 2100 now fit 
_ Judgment on our Drama, not to "cape 
 Falfly, nor judge unjuſtly: if they do, | 
{ Mark what I ſay, ) by th' Guardian- Ged of F Mandi, 
 Pherecrates will ſoon produce before you 
. Another Drama, charging you with Vices | 
Much worſe than this doth. — | 


In hich "MY addrefled to the e (ho they allude t to [the 
Cuſtom of appointing Judges, to determine upon Oath the comparative 
Merits of Dramatic Pieces, as appears from Plutarch, in Vitd Cimonis 


pag. 884. Ed. Steph.) to ſwear falfly. means to ſaear that they are 


innocent of the Vices, with which the Poet charges them. See Hora. 
Sat: 4. Lib: 1. To return from this ſhort Digreſſion, as it may ſeem 
at preſent, to the Buſineſs we have in hand: We are to obſerve, that 
Heſychius explains the Word piu, (which we have tranſlated friendy, | 
and alſo Guardian or Preſerver of  Friendſhip,) by the Word a ro los, 


Auvuerter of Evil. After having premiſed thus much, we hope, with 


Plato's help, to give ſome tolerable account of the Paſſage now before 


us, to the ſatisfaction of a critical and candid Reader. For ſuch a one 
may naturally 1 inquire, Who is this Deity, thus friendly to the Human 


Nature, averting Evils from Man, and between Man and Man 
creating and preſerving Friendlineſs and Friendſhip: in the next place, | 


he may reaſonably doubt, for what Purpoſe this Deity is here intro- 
_ duced, and Why Socrates {wears by Him in particular. For, that 


ſome ſpecial End is here intended, appears from the ſerious and grave 
Sentence, which is immediately ſubjoined to the Oath, to give it Force 
and Credit. In the firſt plice then, to NE the Inquiry concerning 
en L | : this 
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Au il 1 have not Do you chink, that F could | 
by no other means have attained the Knowlege of What i 


Juſt and What is . 


1 


SOCRATES, 


this friendly Deity, we. — oo the: ee Biketo 1 in his 
Lyle, that the Divine Natune is the only true Friand qi Man, —is 
the only Band f Uniom between Man and Man, —s: alone That which 
maketh the Soul to harmoni/ernatir. it Se and with every ather Soul 
which reſembles it. For it is nat every; Kind of. Sumihtude: between one 
Human Soul and another, whiebh begets true Friendſhip; but tis the 
Agreement of them Both with That which is common to them Both 
by Nature, Fhat uhich they Both partale of: thro: their Oxigin. tha 
Beautifull its Self, and the Good: its Self, MH  Erernatc and Devine} 
This in the Univegſe is Gon; in Many ſo far as. it ĩs an: Man, itus ſti ed 
Virtue, or Goodneſs, or Honeſty, or Fuftice, for all: theſe! are. Names, 
which. truly ſignify one and: the: fame. Thing, Phis awerts all reak 
Euil fror a Man's own, Soul, it; preferviug- it: from · the Tyranny: of 
every Pattian:: it guards, againſtralliinward Diſeard byckeeping-allthe: 
Paſſions, equally in ſuhjection ta Reaſon: and Berauſe theſe Paſſions 
when licentious, are the Cauſes: of all Contention between: Man and 
Man, it blocks up all the Avenles by which Emmity-might enter from 
without, and opens a COmmuication wit all other Souls vo live un- 
der the ſame Government, the Government ofi the ſame Divine Prin- 
ciple. This Similitude, this, Sameneſs, is all-ſ\yfficient to conciliate: 
and preſarve Frieiidſhips: where This is found, whatever Diuerſitys ori 
Diſſimilitudes of any other Kind there may be: between; the: Partys 
they ſerve hut to diſtinguih the one of them from tho other. Frome: 
hence, in the next; place, iti becomes: evident; fon chat Purpoſe thisb 
Divine Principle. 1s here introduced: for itũs This, vehich is the Object. 
of: all ſaund Palibicts; it 18 Fhis Deity, who is the beſti Guardian of? 
Faves bothy atihqme,. a 8 ſeveral Members of: the- ſame C 
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Are you then of Opinion, t chat I could not have deore 


it by my IF? S 
8614728. 
3 mn * 
fought fir it. 
N N. We WP OY "1 


| Do you reſume thes that 1 have never cache he "TY 


mn and abroady bergen different Civil States, whether neighbouring 
or at. diſtance, it is only when the Worſhippers of this Deity are in- 
jured e or endangered, either in their Perſons or in their Property, that 
War is at any time eligible, or ever can be juſtified :-—and' farther; © 


it is This Divine Nature in Man, which is the very Subject of this 


Dialogyes, and to the Divine Ori e of which this very plage, firſt, 
dĩrects our Thoughts. From hence allo .i 18 evident the Propriety 
of ſwearing by his fup remely Divine Nature” in the Paffuge row 
before us, and the Reaſon likewiſe of the ſolemn and awfull Manner 
in Which .the-Oaths ix madernoad/This Bxplication, nay” perhaps far- 
ther. ſerve: to throuy LLiglit omthaſi Verſes of Plerucrutes beforecited:: 
Ther Poet there ſwoears by his: Breggod to Juice; and iat the ſane tim 
inſiuuates . that his Itentionei Rin in ex poſing their Vices before 
their own Eyes, im order to tir Amendment. For by: theſe: Means| 
a Horner ſags, yt ft tradits Spefintor', So; in tlie Socratto' way of 
queſfieningy. Ie. fi ura Nd And thus Alaibiaubs is made, 
by meer anforering:tor Queſtioms. . ou his owh Mouth to deliver to 
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us _ FIRST 
. | SocnaTas. 


I ſhould preſume that you bad, * ever * had eee, 
your ſelf ignorant of it.. 1 wats OY 


R Are IBIADBS. 
Was there not then : a time, when I ſo thou ght? 


SOCRATES. 


Well faid. Can you tell me then, at b time you did 

not imagine yourſelf to know What Things are Juſt and 

What are Unjuſt? For come, let me aſk you; was it laſt 

year, when you inquired into theſe Subjects, and did not 
imagine your ſelf already knowing in them? or did you at 

| that time think, that you had ſuch Knowlege? Anſwer 
truly now, that our Argument may come to ſome con- 


cluſion. 


| ALCIBIADES. f ; 
Well Ga ; T did at that time preſume my ale 1 to be 
knowing i in thoſe Subjects. „ 


In the Greek, as printed, the Words are theſe. ERA du is Gre 
a ch 57 We here ſuppoſe, that the & immediately before e 
| ought to be omitted: and our ſuppoſition is favoured by Ficinuy's 
5 Tranſlation. But if this latter 8x is to be retained, we ſhould render 
this Sentence into Engliſh thus,“ Was there not à time when I had 
no fuch Knowlege ?”—=as if Socrates had granted him to have ſuch: 
 Knowlege at preſent. But the State of Mind, which Socrates is here 
{peaking of, is not that of a Mind imply ignorant, but that of a 
Mind, beſides. being ignorant, conſcious of its Non and not pre- 

Juming itſelf to have * | 


SockATES. 


AV/CIBIADES. 4 
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1 £8 Ne e e ee e, i 
the fourth too, and all 5 fifth, * * not * of 
your ſelf the ner... 
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Pe I 
I did. A. 
| Soonarns, | 
And earlier than the time I mentioned 1 you was but 
a Boy. | 


* " 

Y 3 1 - I 7 

ALCIBIADES, N 

4 True. | 20 | egy : | 
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Socrates, HI THE 


1 
And in your days of Boy-hood, I am well aflured, that 
you thought yourſelf | 3 in Gaſs Subjects. 


ALCIBIADES. 


How are you ſo ſure of that? 


1 


. 2 : \Socnanas.. VVV 
Olten i in che Schools, when you was a Thy: and in cif 
155 too whenever you was playing at Dice, or was a Party 
in any other Play, I have heard you talking about What 
Things were Juſt or Unjuſt, not as if you had any Doubts 
on thoſe . but "TP" n and W W 
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cCing, that ® Such or Such a one of your Play-mates was a 


wicked Boy, and a Rogue, and v was | guilty of a Piece of 
e E not all this true ] e 714 275 Dare 


* 


reti. oF! | 


Well; but PEE) elſe was I to do, when any of then in- 


jured me? Wh 


Win $4.98, 


Right: but if you had happened to be ignorant of this 


very Point, whether you was injured gr not, *.would * 
ſay, What in ſuch a caſe was I to do? 


ALCIBIADES. 


„ x 


But, by Jove, I was not ignorant of that Poink 2 8 I 
clearly ſaw that I was injured, f 


SOCRATES. 
Yau thought your ſelf, it ſeems therefore, when you v was 


a Boy, knowing the Scirnce of what is | Jul and what * 
Unjuſt. | 


53 In the Greek it would be better Perbege to read 7 1 ok 
. o. ru, as It is printed. We have in this. as at as in other 
places, where we have made Conjectural Emendations of the Text, 


eee according to them. We ſhould- not, however, give them a 


Page. %. theſe, Notes, hut, fox. the, ſake. of. accguptipgs. ta fuch 
9 Re: 


s as are Le Learned, for the Turn we. have, given, to thoſe 
Raffages, different from chat of-the Greek FE as. it Kur ſtands, ang 
ſmn that. oſi ot e 4 art 


, We hexe he owedsthesTexts as it is priqtedt by n 
where, W. eb. Wee e eee ae, Wl bg 
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ALGCTBIADES. 
© ALErvranfs, 
1, and knowing ir ir 1 WU t60: 


SOCRATES, 
At . time was it; that you" firſt diſcovered it ? 1 


certainly it was not at x time, "wy you thought Yoltſelf 
ON? 1 


13 


. Wy an 
That, is clear could not be. 


| $06K47f28. 
— thith vii ir, that yOu tight yourſal f 


ora ir ig confirket': bur That chte FO will never = _ 


At et#tibts. 3 
* Jove, e Iam not able to tell when. 


| So CRATES. 


| You did nov athuile- chai: nter hen by an Dis- 
very of Ban, OWN. | 


c Tr | 
That does not at al appear Glas been ho ale. 


I | Socrares. 1 
| 1 beſides, yowarknowleged but juſt wigs 3 
did not acquire it by being. taught. If then vo neither diſ- 
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covered it of. your Self, NOT, Was. taught xt by any. me ks | 
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Well, but I was wrong in my Anſwers, a I hippoled | 
that 1 Tad found out ch Knowlege wo my Self, 


- SoctaTEs. 


In Pa way then did you acquire it? 


ALCIBIADES.. 


I learnt ity I preſume, in the ſame way, in which Others 
do. 


80 enATAs. 


we are now come round again to the ſame Queſtion. as 
before, from Whom did you learn it inform n me. 


ALCIBIADES. 

From the People. BE 

tr SOCRATES, 
To no good Teachers have vou recourſe for the Origin 

of your Knowlege, in referring it to the People. 


ALCIBIADES. 


Why ſo? are not They capable of reaching? 


SOCRATES. 


Not fo much, as what Movements are proper and what 
improper to make, in a Game at Tables. And yet the 


| Knowlege of theſe things is meaner and more inconſiderable, 
in My Opinion, than the Knowlege of what things are Jo 
and what Unjuſt : Do not You think ſo too? 


8 


Aeli ADS. 


Aer ES. | 
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Tacapable he, as they are, of i 
things, can they teach u 9 1 5 and OR more 228771 5 


ance ? 


1 


ALCIBIADES, 790 
I think they can. Nay, it is certain, that they are capa- 


ble of teaching many things of more e than the 
Movements in a Game at Tables. | f 
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SOCRATES. - | 
What things do you mean ? 5 


e Arch. | 
Such as, for inſtance, to ſpeak the Greek Language s for 
I my ſelf learnt it from Them. Nor could I name any 
other Teacher of that Language that I ever had: but muſt 


refer my being able to ſpeak it to thoſe "ey * who 
You My WD GN POO 1 1 


ni 1 
* 


Sf e 


Well, my noble Sir; in this matter indeed the People are 
Good Peachirs and as ſuch may uy be argc 


* 182 2 F 
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M Socnarzs. 


SOCRATES... 


Becauſe in this they POT all 1 8 nee hs 
oy Good Teacher. | | 
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| Alot riadga. 120 1 
What { Requiite do you mean ? 


Gael 


"ha. you not. 1 that Thoſe, who are to teath any 
ching, muſt in the firſt place have the Knowlege of is 
Themſelves? Muſt they net” | 


ALciBiaDis ' - 
| So RATES. 


And ani notall: chaſt, who have the Enovlege of any 


f 17 „ 
og Ur Buhs. als DT. | © 


_— eee Batm A . . 
goa ES. . | 
But were they, differ among themſelves in their 
would! you: ſay: that! they haue, all' of them, Saane in 
thoſe Subjects ? ö 


ALCIBIADES. Win . 
3 241 1 41 A 10 Tx 311 5 fi Y\ 
Certainly not. ATION | 


SOCRATES. 


| AVOISI EDT * 


7 0 Jo 32 2 Wonne was: 91) 10 2 0 Lot 
la Ef Buck Gy ale how can they be Good Teachers? . 


n. 2 
By no e N 
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6 
Well now ; do the People ſeem UG Ce 
theniſthves about dhe meaning "of the worde Stone and 


Wood ? Aſk whom you Will, -not all agreed in the 
ſame Opinion? and, * they are bid to take up a Stone, 


or a piece of Wood, do they not all go to the fame Kind 
of Things? and do they not all apprehend alike, what 
Kind of Things every other futh Word fignifys? For I 
preſume reſume This ET what een by 3 of Ge 
eee, wat h, Hud % 151 


: ; | 1 - 
cy ant 211. — 2 1 9 6 eien 
ALciiaves 3 
89 : ; | x 
It is. N ai A 
SOCRATES. IOP2 G00): © - 


Now on theſe Subject, as we ſaid before, do not the 
People of our City agree among thezaſelves? and among the 


55 That is every ſuch Nom AS, like wr or Stone, 100 Tho 
Name of any Thing, the Object of «Senſe. - WAL atoms. 
* Tbat is,,——rnathiing man than e a W e Rr the 
Meaning of ſuch Words, as Things not falling under the cog- 
nizance of Senſe ;—not, a Knowlege of the Grammatical Conſtructian 
of Sentences, or words in, ee, th much leſs, l EO of 
the Idioms and the Gentus * the Language. 


M a 
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| ſeveral 


© ne irrer 
ſeveral Citys of Greece is there any difference of Opinion? 
, Words, in different Placa — 
Things ? 


Arg! 
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i: v3ihib | SocrarEs. . 3 2 
On theſe Subjects 8 agreeably to our argu mn 
weren rn, M 


TIT TT; 


 Ar.crniapss. 


| SocnaTES..... 03 ann Is" 
"chro bad a ; dh de have any Perſon inftru@ed in 
this 7 matter, we ſhould do right in ſending him, for ſuck 
inſtruction, —_ the Multitude of the People. 


| ALCIRIADES. 1 
n _ 22 a #902 | 
| SocrATEs. 1 


But What; if we had a mind to have chat Perſon \ Magi 
not only to d Men from Horſes by the different Words 
pie. them in the Greek Language, but beſide this, to 
know What Horſes are fit for the Race; and What are Grit f 
is the Multitude able to teach This alſo? * Hon | 


' « a # 
F Iain 


8 Ne in the meaning of Common Words, equal) well undet- 


IDEs eee 


0 Aenne, e n 
ly, not.” | | | 7 f y 1 | 2 4 N 4 0 2 4 j ö | " a | 15 
| MELTS. 


And you admit This to be a ſufficient Proof of their Ig- 
morance in this matter, and of their Inability to t 
that they agree not in their Opinions on this head. 


eee e ALCIBIADES, | 


"$ocn arm 


And What ; if we would have him Mio © not Fe by 


what Word in our Language Men are diſtinguiſhed from 
other Things, but farthet, to know What Men are healthy, 
and Who are unhealthy ? whether ſhould we deem the 


mme. Aa: ae 1 | Per 


3 Aretas 8 ” 
By no means, 58 
aii $622 02 2 2 * 269 
"Bockares, 


And it would be an Evidence to Vou of their being Bad 


Teachers on this — if 15 faw . as en in 

their W e eri 

| 871 | Aterarapeh. with io ant 
OT OY. „„ 


Adi how 3 is it now on the Subject of Juſtice? do you 


nd the Multitude agreeing one Wien another, or even the 
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Vt 
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ſame Perſon always of the fame mind, concerning cither 
Men or "_ Who are the Honeſt, ar What f is Juſt? 


A en Aeists bas, Abt m3 | 
| Lek than 0n ay ker ue, by Joe, Socrates, ar 
they agree with Geerd eo M. 5 

.\ GocRaPas. h 


What? do you 4 think, . differ on This en : 
more than upon 05 on AID 6 


. * q 4 — 
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C 5 a they. 


'Soeraris. | . "FG 
You Ki never, T ſuppoſe, ſeen or heard & Men in any 
Age, who contended for their ſeyeral Opinions concerning 
the wholeſome and the unwholeſome in Food, with ſo much 
Zeal, as to fight and kill © one another on that account. 


Ak CIBIADES.. 


- 


| Scars. 
But concerning juſt and unjuſt in AQions, that their 
Diſputes have carried them to ſuch Extremitys, I am ſure, - 
if you have not ſeen, you have at leaſt heard from many 
Reports, and particularly from thoſe of Homer. For you 
* Hears both _ * * the Iliad read to rl. 
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Ales Ia bbs. 


— on am I 2 in Bath. 
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Socrates. 


And i is not the Subject of Both theſe Poems the Diverſicy 
of N with regard to What i is Juſt and What is Unguit? 


5 Ate 111 . 
ain © 1100 e 9s 86. ot: | | 
e n (a= e ini — — 

and Slaughter between the Grerks and Wee and between 
Ui and the om of . | 

| | Alersiabie r 
| "I a?! 4 | | 

25 RI „Meggen OR; 


And 1 1 that tlie Deaths of WO n Nase | 
dzmonians and PS who e at * Gala, 4.0 and 
284 7 Nenn | 4 1 0 


* . . pre- 
vailed over the Ac hema, was uncemmonly flerce; and ven Many 
were ſlain, of the victorious Arndy as well as of che or ſo 
we are expreſoly told by Tbumuiaen, in Läbe 1, 6. 108; by Plutareb, in 
the Lye'gf n,; and by Disuorus Sies in Lib: XI, ad: Anne 3. Ohm 
Prad: 86.— The next Vear, in a/ſecotid. Battle at the fame plsch, the 
Athenians were fiiccelsfull; and the Galluntry of their Behaviour in it 


was 3 ſays che „ to that es thee: Euplore ar | 
* | Wai 


96 TE bis r“ 


of Thoſe who aſterwards died at ®.Coronea, amon gſt whom 
was Clinias, Vour Father, were not owing to Differences 


on any other ä . u What was * and What 
een, | | 


ALcioradss. 


Lou are in nh right. . U UBT DOE en 


Socrates... 

Shall we tay then, that theſe People had Knowlege: in 
that Subject, on which they differed with ſo much vehe- 
mence, as in ſupport of their different Opinions to ſuffer 
from each other the utmoſt Effects of Hatred ? 


ALCIBIADES. 


It appears, they had not. 


Socha 


Do you not then refer to ſuch a Sort of Teachers, as 1 
Jour! Self acknowlege | to be ignorant? 


Marathon and Platen.— Bot the Firft Battle of Tanagra ſeerns to be 
here meant, and not the Second, as Meſſieurs Le Fevre and Dacier 
imagined. * For the Purpoſe of Plato was to ſhow, not the Valonr ex- 
hibited, but the Blood ſhed, in fighting about Right and Wrong. 

8 The Battle of Coronea between the Athenians and the Baotian, 
in the 2d Year of the 83d Olympiad, was no leſs fierce than the Firſt 
Battle at Tanagra, and. much more unfortunate to the Athenians; a 
great Part of their Army being flain, together with To/midas the Com- 
mander of it in Chief; and All, who remained alive, being taken Pri- 
ſoners: as we learn from Thucydides, in Lib: 1, "+ ag and from 
Diodorus, in Lib: XII. ad An: fupradidte 
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a AD 8. 92 


: 6: | Akerman, / 
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How 3 is it probable, that You ſhould have. the 
 Knowlege to diſcern what 1 is Juſt from what is Unjuſt, when 
your Account of them is fo vague, and when you appear 
neither to haye been taught that Knowlege by any other 
N nor to ** found it out, ny mt 


r ' "Kern thbus; | * ENTS 
- Abcording 8 to 4 You fay, tis not i | 


>. : 
= 


-$@&cr ATE:S. 
Are you ſenſible, that what you faid laſt was not ſaid 
ane Alcibiades ? AK.. | 


L _ 


\ALCIDIADES. 
What v was unfair ? 5 ©9419 1944 


A M 4 
9914. 


SOCRATES, 


| Your Aﬀertion that 1 faid thaſe x thin gs of 7. which 
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| 1 FR 
What r did not You ſay, that I had not the Knowleg 
dun what was A: I what was OO? Rin 


Nein 
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N ALcizianes: 
Who was it then, that faid ſo? was it I my Self poi 


25 1 II SocraTRs. IRE . 
n ALCIBIADES. V 
Make that appear. 

* SO RATES. 


You will ſee it, in oy way ©:——If I aſk you concerning 
One and Two, Which is the e Number, You will fay, 
that Two is. 

AleisiapEs. 
I T ſhall, | | 


Socrarns.-. 
How much oreater is it? 


TH" ALCIBIADES. | 
Greater by One. 


SOCRATES. 


Ni ow „Whether of Us is it, who ſays that Two i is a 1 
Number or more than One, by One? 


1 Ales Es. An 


bo In the way of arguing by Induction; that is, by inferring ſome 
Univerſal Propoſition from many Particular Propoſitions, acknowleged 
to be true, and „ in That Univerſal. 
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Did net 1 aſk FO Galen; * did not You gire an 
Aafer to it 


Alerts, | 
True: it was 22 Steyr agh un 


* x t 
* 1 
Se a 235818 


On this Subject then Who appears to have als any 
Aſſertion? do I, who only aſked a * or do Vou, 


who gave the Anſwer? nk bb 
| inc renin woYy oz 2pm big 
I. | 4 
A  SocraTtts. 


And, if 1 aſk you, How many Letters compoſe the 
Name of Socrates, and You ay me; e 0 us is Th 
who declares How many? E 


e ALCIBIADES. 
| geen n 


In a word , whenever any Queſtion 3 is aſked, ah an 
Au to it is given, ſay, Who is it, that makes an Aſſer- 
tion? the Party that aſks the 9 or 15 1 that 


Eee, nt wn ed an” * 


2 6 That e ly, eee all 1 boch 1 Pro- | 
amn as are ne in the ne to Feen, Vallſau. 
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FIRST. 
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A THe 
| Aci abb. 
r in My opinion, 


en 
Sock ATES.' 
Thro the whole of our paſt Diſcourſe, was not I the | 
Party that aſked the Queſtions? ? 


 ALCiBIADES. 


Mines. 
SOCRATES. 


And was not You the t chat gave the Anſwers ? 


Ari LADES. 
A Was. 


8 o RATES. 


Well then ; Whether of Us Two, made the Aſſertions 7 


A LCIBLADES, 
From what I have admitted, Seen, I wy Self appear 
to have been that Perſon. | 


"SOCRATES. 5 


© The Univerſal Propoſition, when eſtabliſhed, or admitted to be 
true, is applicable to any, Particular Propoſition Whatever, contained in 
That Univerſal: and every ſuch Particular Propoſition, - apparently ſo 
contained, is not to be denied. —In the ſame manner, from many 
Particular Facts or Phenomena in the Natural or in the Morel World, 
as many as ſeem neeeſſury to be collected, we-aſcend to ſome Natural 
or Moral Truth univerſal: and This Truth being known by us, we 

8 15 may 
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ALCIBIADES. 


ASE i SOT E 
BY thoſe Aﬀertions was it not faid, that Aldibiades, the 
file Son of Clinias, had not the Knowlege to diſcern what 
was Juſt from what was U njuſt, but imagined that he had; 
and that he was about going into the Aſſembly, to give the 
Athenians his Counſel and Advice, * e Wen he 
knew nothing of ? Is not this true? 


| A0. 
E 00 8 c ata 
62-44 Yocrarzs. 
That, which Euripides * ſays, may 8 "Ba well be ap- 
plied to the condition ow are now wn, Alcibiades. You. are 


It. 


may know. the Certainty. of every. ha Phenomenon or F act, Which 
comes under that Rule. For, deſcending to Particulars again, aud 
bringing This Truth down with us, and carrying it always about us, 
we, may apply it, as the unerring Standard and juſt Meaſure, to every 
Particular Phænomenen or Fact, which is vieruatly contained in it, 
and naturally produced from it in any particular time, thenceforward 
for ever Moſt of Plato's Reaſonings are of this Kind, that is, in 
the way of Induttzon. 9055 

63 Mont Dacier in this place rightly refers us to the Hippolytus of 
the Poet here cited. For in one of the Scenes of that Tragedy, 
Phedra, being aſhamed to confeſs to her old Nurſe, that Hippolytus 
was the Object of her Love, and yet unwilling to conceal it from her, 
deſcribes him, without naming him, in Terms ſo Pointed, that the 
Nurſe could not poſſibly miſtake che Perſon. Upon which the Ap 1 
Kg her if ſhe means 1 Dube alen. in Verſe 382, 


1 N | / | — Ta 


roz2 MAE FARETS* 

in danger of being found to have heard all this, which has 

| been {aid of you, from your Self, and not from Me. For, 
not I, but You, was the Aſſertor of it; and ou: lay the 

Mate bf. it on Me without reaſon. 491% 

| 1 Aer 8. i 3 8% 
Indeed, Socrates, you are in the right. 


SOCRATES. 


Mad therefore is the Undertaking, my 4 Sir, which 
you entertain thoughts of attempting, —to teach Others 
what you are ignorant of, "your Self, from by: having 
neglected to learn it, 


- —_ 


ALCIBIADES. 

I believe, Socrates, that the Athenians, as well as other 
Grecian States, ſeldom deliberate in Council about Juſtice 
or Injuſtice, in any Affair before them: becauſe Theſe 
things they preſume obvious and plain to all men. Laying 
aſide therefore the i 5 this os they conſi- 


— ͤ [w——ů—— — o8 rd, en üuα, Aae. 1 


This from your Self Jou bear, and not from Me. | 


2 to Which is that Mode of Expreſſion, uſed in the Gospel. 
Matth: C. 26; v. 25, and 64. eras, - Thou haſt ſaid [the Thing.) 
and this, —not in reply to an Aſſertion, by way of confirming it. 
dut in anſwer to a Queſtion. 47 4 IE The 7 


der, 2 


ALCIBIADEsS. 103 


der, « yhich way it will be moſt for their Intereſt to take. 
For 7 by 0a that oh and noel: are not the Same 


Thing; 


64 in all Public Councils, the only End, ever Pep d. is the Good 
or Intereſt of the Publick. And the Means to this End are the imme- 
diate Subjects of their Deliberations. Accordingly Ariſtatle in his Art 
of Rhetorick, Lib: 1. Cap: 4- lays down this Doctrine, Ihr 


ovpBeAevorTt, To gupPtpor ay To H,,. The End, in all Deliberative 
Orations, is to ſhow What ts n and What is Mi febievous- 


And in the fame Book, Cap: 6,——Tpoxerras mp ovpBeDevorts euros To 


ovuPipor* ovuBanorra d, & Tegi v THAB5, A Tegi TOY RE To. TING. 
The Scope, which the Orator in Council aims at, is the Advantage of 


Thoſe to whom he directs his Speech: and Theſe deliberate, not about 
the End, their own Intereſt, whether they ſhall proſecute this End or 
not, but about the Means conducive to it. This undoubtedly, is true. 

For, the Subject of all Deliberation being Afton, or What is to be done, 
and the End propoſed in every Action being to obtain Good, all Speeches 
of Advice in Council muſt have regard to this End alone. Nor can any 
Evil ariſe from the directing of Speeches to this End, if the Orators 
and their Audience know, that their true Good or Intereft cannot be 
ſeparated from what is Honeſt or Fuft in Action. Plato ſeems to have 
hn the Firſt, Writer, who demonſtrated, that what is Foir and Honeſt, 
is inſeparable from what is the Gad, or true Intereſt, of every Man, and 
every Civil State. This is one of the chief Dogma's in Plato's Moral 
Philoſophy : And to prove a Point ſo important will, we venture to ſay, 

be found the ultimate End of all his Writings. It is profeſſedly the 
Subject of his Books de Repub: it is treated of copiouſly in his Gorgras, 
and briefly 1 in what follows next, of the Dialogue now before us, All 
the ancient Mora/zfts, who came after Plato, aſſert it as a Truth, ſuf- 
ficiently proved, and become unqueſtionable. But the Maſters. of Rhe- 
toricꝶ ſtill, went on with their old Rules, derived from the Practice of 
Political Orators and Demagogues, without taking any notice, that the 


main 


| 104 THE FIRS TN 


Thing; ſeeing, that Many have found it hei- Intereſt to 
have done things the moſt Unjuſt, and that Others have 
oy no Advantage from having acted with Honeſty. 


| - SOCRATES. . 

23 | Well, fn Intereſt to be a thing en ever + different from 

Juſtice ; do You imagine now that You: know What i l 
Man's Intereſt? and Why this or that thing i is of W 


ALCIBIADES.. 

What ſhould hinder. me, Socrates, from ENS it ; 
unleſs you will make a Doubt of This too, by aſking me, 
from Whom I learnt this Knowlege, of how 1 diſcovered it, | 
my Self. 


 $OCRATES, 

How ſtrangely you deal with me in this 6s ? 11 9 fp 
"ay thing Wrong, when tis pre to gs it wrong by the 
| fame 


main Arguments i in Political Orations ought to o be drawn from the To- 
pick of Juſtice. This appears from what Cicero fays, in his Treatiſe 
de Inventione, Lib: 2. Cap. 4.—In deliberationibus, ſays he, Iquæritur] 
ut Nos arbitramur, quid honeſtum fit, & quid utile. nam o TER utilitatrs 
modo finem in ſuadendo & in dt ſuadendo exponi oportere arbitrati fant. 
And it is confirmed by Quintilian, in his 3d Book de Inftithtione Ora- 
torid, Cap: 8. where he adds, by way of a candid Apology for thoſe 
other Rhetoricians,—nec dubito quin hi gui ſunt in priore ſententia, [that 
is, Thoſe who deliver Rules of Rhetorick, prior in time to thoſe of 
Cicero's| ſecundum opinionem pulcherrimam ne utile quidem, niſi quod er 
neſtum eſſet, ex1 limarint. ; 
That is, —in evading the Proofs of your Ignorance, and thus en- 
deavoring to avoid the W of your confefling it.— In our. Tranf- 
lation 


ATCHBIADES. tog 
ſame ents uſed in confuting What you before ſaid 
a 1 You would have new matter introduced, and different 
arguments made uſe of, to prove you in the wrong again: 
as if the former Proofs were worn out like old Cloaths, and 
you could no longer put them on, but one; muſt bring you 
a freſh Proof, never uſed before. But, without taking 
farther notice of your Evaſions, I ſhall repeat the ſame 
Queſtion, and aſk you=—ftom'What Learning you came to 


know what was a Man's Intereſt; and who taught you this 


Knowlege : and all the Other Queſtions, aſked before, I aſk 


you again, ſumming them up in One. It is evident now, 
that Your Anſwers will amount to the very ſame as they did 
before ; and that you will not be able to ſhow, by, what 
Means you. attained [the Knowlege of what is advantageous 
to a Man, or conducive to his Good; either How you found it 
out yourſelf, or from Whom you learnt it. However, ſeeing 
that you are ſqueamiſh, and decline the taſting of the fame 
Arguments again, I wave the Inquiry into this Point whether 
you have, or not, the Knowlege of what is the Intereſt of the 
AN; But this other * e che lame Aﬀtions « 


lation of this ſhort nd „hee Wees, hay it (PR to 5 be 
immediately followed! by a Mark of Interrogation, or rather by 2 
Mark of Admiration; and ought not to be read as Part of a longer 
Sentence, either Inrerrogative, according to the Verſion of Serranus, 
or Aſertive, according to that of Ficinus, and all the Editions of the 

Greek Original. The Verſion of CAPO] Is N 3 to 
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are Juſt and Advantageous; or whether what tis 


laſt Sentence of the aan ny | 
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x06 


Juſt to do, 
differs from what tis a Man's Intereſt to do; why ſhould | 
not you prove, by 'putting” Queſtions to Me, in the fame 
manner as I did to You? ** os, ir aye eg e | 
Sp N. Fr that 19 cn wholly * your _ 


eee, 


n r we be 


ſuch a Diſcourſe to r ial and 
5,00 1439" ed 1 Soenarns. | 


"4 In the Gente , erate wed 838 Wards det athes 
Two,——4axus D- are to be underſtood as if expreſſed.— The 
ſame Hatf- Expreffion is uſed, and the ſame Words are fappreffed, it the 


\ 
a + 
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5 , 
you 12 A 
4 44 44 * 


1s This of Jupiter in Hamer, 2 9e Nr 0 
Bl 45 470 ü e „ e 5 | 

4 r 1, e 
ts your Ones 3 


To gain, TI grant the ratifying Nad. 


where, after EI , the Word gabe tho not bee. is to be ſpite 
by the Reader's Underſtanding, | 

h Altibiedes was cautious of harangving before Socnaten alone; n 
he was ſenſible, that to Sueh a Man fair Arguments only and juſt Nea- 
forungs were to be uſed, But he imagined, agreeabhy to the cominom. | 
Opinion, that Oratary conſiſted in ſpeaking, not with propricty, lo- 
gically and juſtly, but agreeably, ſopluſticall/ and plauſihly; for that, 
the Ed of Oratory being fe penſvade, not to Truth and Rectitude of 
Action, but to any Determination or Reſolve whatever, which he 
Orator could by his Art make to 2 for true and right, the Means, 


proper 


' ” Ez * ww 
| WAY 


A 10151 mY toy 


8 RATES. 


hy 5 2 fuppole 1 6 x & © Uſe 
and #2 Bec N nd, Were 70 addreſling your © 
to Them, it would be proper for you to . every 


ad Mam of then, Would it not ? 
| oy _ Ka be, 4 | 
10 m0, , thy f | 
1 2 TOR 


den i he ger . üble to 
bern er fog by hifrfſelf; Mk pon gmgen 


cnt cog, it h oli ay Sljedt, Wt 


ache . 32 End; were, not beo ku) the Underſtanding, but 
to plegſe the Ear, and, Harter the Opinions of his Audience, whether 
true of falſe ; 'captivating. thus the Minds of all Thoſe, who were go- 
verned by their Outward Senſes, their Imaginations, and their Paſſions. 
According, to this Idea pf Oratory, vulgarly received, Alcibiades pre- 
ſurned himſelf to be well qualified for an Orator ; for he was conſcious 
of his great Ability for thoſe Parpoſes ; he could not but feel the na- 
tural Facultys of his Mind, which he poſſeſſed in an extraordinary 
degree, improved thro the ſingular Advantages he enjoyed daily, from 
his living with Per:cles; of hearing and ſeeing how the Athenians were 
led and managed. Nor was he miſtaken in the Opinion he had of his 
own Powers and Qualifications, For he became the moſt popular 
Speaker of his age in the Athenian Aſſemblys; as we learn from 


en 


| Demoſthenes, in Orat: * A . 203, and from Plutarch, _ 


N Alcibiadss, 


* 


1 


e which 


rs THE FIRST 


which he is well a cquainted #3 as; for inſtance, a Teacher 
of Grammar is ty” well able to perſwade One Man 
and Many Men, when Letters are the ag of his Diſ- 
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68 Plato gives us here an intimiatioft of. whit He Mud to vs 1 kis 
Dialogue named Gorgias, that True Oratory is the Art of perſwading; 
Men to think juſtly and to act rightly i in any Affair; and depends 
therefore on the Orator's Knowlege in that Affair, and on his\Knowlege- 
of the Underſtandings and pre- conceived Notions of his Audience 
beſides his having, in common with Vulgar Orators, thoſe leſſer re- 
quifite' Endowments, on which uſually the whole Streſs: is laid. Ac- 
cording to this philoſophical and juſt Character of a perfect Orator, 
Alcibiades will be found to have been unqualified, on account of his 
Ignorance, for a Speaker in publick, or à Counſellor of the People. 
For He, who has not the Knowlege of what is Jui and Good in its 
General Tdea, can never know it in any Particular Subject, whether 
Perſon, Action, or Affair. And He, who has not the Knowlege of 
the Human Soul, in which lye the Seeds of all Moral Good and of in- 
finite Moral Evil, — He, who knows not the Dignity and the Power 
of the Superior Part of it, and the Slayiſh Nature and Self- Impotenee 
of the Part which | 18 Inferior,. He, wh knows not, How or What 
his own Soul energiſes within its ſelf, and How tis acted on or What 
it ſuffers from without. That Man can never know the Minds, Sen- 
timents, and Paſſions of Other Men; nor conſequently can he know, 
by what Speeches their Minds are to be directed aright; their Senti- 
ments deaden'd or enkvened and their Paſſions depreſſed, raiſed, or 
moderated.— Thus it 18, that not only the e of Etbicls, and 
That of Politicks, but the Art of Rhetorick alſo, ſo far as it depends on 
thoſe Sciences, hath its ſole Foundation in the Science of Mind, the 
ſame Science, as will appear in the laſt Part of this n With the 
Science of 7 he Beautifull and Good. 


SOCRATES. 


ALOIBIADES. 


1 pf Arni 4 


— "Y 4 


ma ep Sal SocraTes, | Wl 1 AYP 
And when © Numbers are the Subject, would not the 
ſame * who perſwades Many, perſwade One as. well? 


| ALCIBIADES. 
He would. 5 4 
n 6 e 1. 


And MY not 4 Perſon be one who i is 10. acquaint nted 
vith Numbers ? muſt be not be an Arithmetician? 


| ALeinianas, 


Moſt certainly, 
1 So ATE | 
And would not You alſo, in ſpeaking on any Subjects, if 


you are able to perſwade Many of the Truth: no wht Ton: 
Wl be able to. hw rh ſingle r 1 


1 . 1 
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"Areriapas.- 


Tis probable FL, J  hould. 


6 FI \ 


% Grammar and Avithmetich are N two In an "EM choſen, 1 
becauſe the Truth of what was to be proved was, of all Arts and Sciences, 
the moſt obvious and evident in Theſe; for Grammar was taught to 
all Perſons, of Liberal Birth, and Arithmerick is in ſome the - F 


common Science of All al Sec ARE 99: to l Ano. 5 8 — 
* * jp 
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But theſe Subjects, it is Plain, muſt be : ſuch as « you a are 
well "WR with. | 


- 


ALcrithpes, „„ 


SO ORATES. Had 
Is there any other Difference then between a in 
the Aſſembly of the People and a Speaker in fuch Conver- 
fation as this of ours, than meerly ſo much as This ?—the 


Former endeavours to perſwade a Collection of We Men, 
the Latter, to perſwade men, One by. One? i 


Art civiadas. 


There appears to be no other. * 


$6cxatts. 7 


Come then; ſince it apparently AE the ſame Per- 
a 


ſon to r w a Mahitude and to perſwade a Single Man, 
practiſe your Skill on Me, and undertake to prove to Me, 
that in ſome Caſes Honeſty is not; a Man $ Ln | 


ALCIBIADE $ 
You are bars: harp” Socrates. | "ini 


7 This Paſſuge, we n is liable to d Ah 
biades does not mean, that Sorrates uſtd Him ill in attributing to him a 


Sentiment ſo immoral. He had ex preſily avowed it; and — we 


ſhall 
2 


AE 


AL CIBIADES. un 
SocrATSs,. 


And La, no going o be ſo ſaucy, as to-canvigce You 
&f the Truth of a Poſition quite contrary to that, which 


ou degline he LEG of to Me. 


125 | Aretas. + 
Begin thn „„ thay 
$0.CRATES./ 
Do You but anſwer to the Queſtion, which I ſhalt Pn to 


you.” 


ſhall fd bim n agyin- W 1 
as flagitious nor as falſe. And indeed in all ages ſince, except among 
Thoſe who have learnt to think more juſtly from the Doctrines, ori- 
ginally taught by Socrates, and delivered dawn thro the Writings of 
Plato, we fear it ſtill paſſes for a Truth unqueſtionable, that Hone/ty 
and Intereſt are often. at Variance ; and that nothing, but a Man's Ex- 
pectation of having his Haug rewarded in Heaven hereaſter, can 
make it appear to him always to be his Intereſt to preſerve it at proſent 
here on Earth. Alcibiades 16 ready enough to profeſs his being 1 in the 
common way of thinking op this Subject; and therefore cannot be of- 
fended at Socrates for g him to a more explicit Declaration. Bur 
he is affronted at being called on by Socrates, to defend his Suppoſitian, 
and prove it to be true, Beſides, he thought it was treating him with 
* ity, and ſhowed a want of Reſpect to his High Rank, to demand 
of Him Arguments or Reaſons for any thing which He had been 
pleag'd to aſſert. His Pride therefore is fornewhat piqued at the Free- 
dom, taken with him by the Philoſopher ; tho the Expreſſion of his 
Reſentment 1s not to be conſideredias mtiredy grave, but as partly jocoſe: 
and that Socrates. ſq underſtoed it, appears in his Rephy; Where the 
Fleaſant is is in the fame manner PROD led wi top: 2 
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„ THE FIRST) 


7? | | At crvrab2s. 5 
Not ſo: but do Ne you Self, ho dn what you bare. 
to ſay. | 


N 1 


PRETTY 


Why ſo? would you not chooſe to be ag well r | 


e of the Truth of it, if it be true ? 


| ALCIB1ADE 8. 
By all means, certainly. 
| } Socraras, 
And would you not, if you your Sell were to aſſet i it, 
have the moſt intire Perſuaſion of its Truth? N 8 


i Ales as. 


1 chink . 


Socharzs. 14 65 | 

- Anfwet then to My Queſtions : and Tx FROM r 
from your own Mouth, that to act honeſtly is to act for 
one's own advantage, ba no other Fg who aſſerts | 
dale. | 14% etch LR 
ALciviaDns. A IE I 

1 ball not: and I conſent to anſwer your Queſtions, be. 
no Harm, 1 think, will come to me that war. e tt 


SocranEs. Ts 


You think, as if you had the Spirit of 1 T a 


me then : : Do you ſay, that Some honeſt actions are advanta- 


b — geous 


4121814 5s nts 


s to Wo man who We em, and that Some are 


cot M TFLS id noi Is nl 12001 ati ny 
No 5 r il 
1 21 Un 1 10 7 0 | 
35 1 oi 
And do you fay alſo, nen m—_—_ aBtions are 995 
eee 8 
e t E c Bag . 
What mean you tl ar cares 5 
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„ We have tranſlated — as Interrogative: and it is fo 
printed in all the Editions, prior to that of Stephens, But in His, and 
conſequently in thoſe, printed at ont and Francfort afterwards, which 
are exact Copys of His, the Sentence is made abſolute and allertive : : 


as if, in anſwer ee the queſtion of Abe, „ What meant you'Þy this 
„Nehm? (thus uin an Ep of it,) 1Seofa/e was hen 
to f, La wbetber you, ever thought, 8c"! whereas he only 
repeats his former Queſtion, propoſing. it in other words, to_ make the 
Saus of it plainer and more intelligwie to Aleihiades.——We ſhould 
not take notice of ſuch trifling differences in the Punctuation as theſe, 
which little or nothing affect the meets the Sentence, but for the 
ſake of future Editors of "TE; 7 38iler 16 2508 fh1'{ 4. 
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You think nk that all . abc are honeſt, are 
allo fab 48K 168 


50 | Acinanes The © 55 
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But KO as to 905 which are Fair? Wheth 


think, that All of theſe are Good to the PO or that 
Some of them are fo, and Some not or e they 
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3 | 


For my part, Socrates, I think ot n ations uu 
evil to the 3 nn 1c of; 
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80 CRATES N | ; 
And that ſome baſe actions are good t to the ret 
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Nennt, 7 CTR 
Do you mean "eb actions as theſe 2-day. men, by. 
aiding in Battle ſome Friend or near Relation, have been 


wounded mortally: whilſt Others, by witholding their Rid, 


when they ou * ae . it, have come off ſafe 9 
Trans, 


7 94 4 | # PS. 3 way > 47> 
g . 4 


Aleieiasse T t e 
A jt intance of what 1 mean. 


N e | SocraTER. 
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Thit Aid des ef bein yon call füt, wich wehe t 
their endeavouring to ſave Thoſe whom they ought to Pr 
fend, "No ow | We | an af b ren Fong FONT, Docs 


it „ e 

menue Aleinege ge n i Fed 1¹ 

8 Tg " $ocrarts, | DUR ILL ENT]. 
But WE you ct it alſo,” with reſpect to the Wounds and 

Death which i it Procured them, : Do jou n not? I 05. "we * 

* Poe 7+ D AtcinraDss, c e han 7 
I do, * EST 0 CROATIA 

Co's; 


And a are not Fortitude and Death two differen Things? 


« 


36 * al Avenir. 1 vor bluow be: N 
ca 1h. wy Es 
SocraTEs, _ | 
To aid a Friend therefors ® is not « both fair and eil, in 
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75 This 3 is a concluſive Aﬀſertion ; and not, as it is printed by Adu, 
and by Stephens, a Queſtion.: Both of the Bg Editions have it right. 
73 Or with reſpect to one and the ſame thing. Fat when we look 
on it as Fair and Handſome, we are viewing it with reſpect to its Cauſe, 
Fortitude ; when we look on it as Evil, we are conſidering it only with 
reſpect to the contingent Canſequence of it, Dratb.Fortitude and 
Death reſpectively belong to Things the moſt Ry different of 85 
things in Nature, Mind and Body. 
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in which it is Fair; as in this particular, which we mentioned. 
For with reſpect to Fortitude, you agreed with Me, that 
'twas Fair and Handſome to give ſuch Aid. This very Thing 
then, Fortitude, conſider whether it be a, Good or an Exil. 
And conſider it in this way Which Kind af Things, | 
would you chooſe to have your 1 whether good things 


or evil things? WES 
|  ALCIBIADES. 
Good things. - | FATS 
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And would you not ahoaſe the Beſt 1 too? 
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Moſt WY all Things, wg 
SOCRATES. 


And would you not chooſe to parts with chem leaſt of All? 
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| I would not accept of Life, not 1, 6 live a Coward. 
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7 Vieoing then the giving of Aid in Battle to Such as are 
dear to us, in that Light in which it appears fair, ,—Viewing 
it with regard to the Practiſe of that Virtue, which you'ac- 


knowlege to be one of the Beſt of things, you gave it 
the Epithet of Fair. 


Aueisiab e. i 28 640 
It appears, I did fo. | Nu 


So RATES. 


But with regard to its operating | Evil, the Evil of Death 
you "wy 0 the N of Evil. 
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-*SocraTEs, wer 
Dong 
Is it not then juſt and right, to denominate every action 


thus? if, with regard to the Evil which it operates, you call 


it evil, ought it not, with bay, ooh to oy 8 n it 
operates, to be alſo called good? 


74 For if an Action \takes a certain aeibenination from the Nature 
of one of its Effects, on account of its being the Cauſe of that Effect, 
AES tt ought in the ſame manner, by the rule of Analogy, to take 


another, a different, Denomination, if 1 it be 988 C auſe of another ect 
ann, n | 
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In the fame reſpe8 then, in which it is good, is it 


fair? and in the ſame reſpect, So which it is n is It t not 
7: unhandſome? - i 1 |" 
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In firing then, that the aiding of cur Mind 4 in a Battle 
is an action, fair indeed, but chat yet tis evil, you ſay 4 ex- 
actly the ſame thing, as if Jou? hi called it an action, good 
indeed, 77 TERS, in ; 7 
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I think you are in the right, Socrates. 
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75 For Death, at the, fame time that it. 4A deſtroys the 7 > 
the Body, gives it the moſt uncomely Aſpect.——But tis impoſſible, that 
any other Death ever can befall an Iutellactua] Soul, than the irrecover- 
able Loſs of all its Vintue, its proper Life, and only Good. And the 
Soul, to which ſuch a Death ſhould happen, if this > not likewiſe ime 
poſſible, would be no leſs thorowly deformed;; than it would thorowly be 
evil. So inſeparable is Beauty from Good, and Deformity from Euil. 
* In tranſlating this Sentence, we have ſuppoſed, 1 the night 
Reading here 1 18 e and not, as it 18 e Tgotiror. 
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Farther now conſider it in this way : :— Whoever Joes 
mt does he not do well too 
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And Thoſe who do wal 3 are 78 not 8 


Arcr- 
7 Ariſtotle, in Mag: 1 Lib: L, ia, 2 a 43 3 in \ Ethic: 
Eudem: Lib: 2, Cap; 1; makes uſe of this very argument, amongſt 
others, to prove that Happineſs confifts in virtübus Actions und Ener- 
pies, — that *< rhe Happy are ſaid to live well, and to do ; 
common Sayitigs, * which ſhaw it (fays 5 to be the Opinion f ut 
re ot And in Erbict Nitom: Lib: 27 8, he adds, that “ he 
nion war antient, und Agel In a 7557 who philo/ophiſed”". 
e refer to "theſe page in Note, chiefly för this Yeaſon, to 

00 Plato flom the Suſpieion of illogical and unfair Readoning : 
for fuch it muſt appear to Thoſe who imagine, that he uſes the "Phraſe 
——doing well——equivocally, ot in two ckifferent Senſes; firſt, in that 
of adting well; and immediately after, in that of faring well. Ac- 
cording to {yllogiſtical or right Reaſoning, from theſe two Propoſitions, 
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Every one, who does well, (chat is, fare well,) is bappy; and Every 
one, who does fairly, does well; (that is, as well; ) x is not t6:b& con- 
cluded, that Every one, bo does fairly, is bappy : becauſe the Medium, 
by which this laſt Propoſition is Pretended to be proved, is of ambiguous 
ſignification ; and in the Firſt or Major Propoſition of the Syllogiſm, 
has a different Meaning from what it has in the Setons er Minor .. 
That Plato uſed the fame Phraſe, ed vdH, to do well, in its ancient 
and primary Meaning, when he addreſſed Bis Friends, in the beginning 
of his Epiſtles to them, with this Szlutation, we think is evident from 
the Reaſons which he gives, in his Third Epiſtle, for his rejecting the 
common Form of Epiſtolary Addtefs, that of wiſhing them +ai/puy 70 
have Yay: Heſiſtes ro rf? well is indeed of neteſſity, from the nature 
of the Human Soul, attended with Happineſs; if Happineſs be ſeated | 
in the Mind, the Fountain ꝙ Right Action: but What or Where is the 
Good of faring well, unleſs it be attended with à Srgſe of Pleaſure and 
Foy ? and the Seat of Theſe is the inferior Part of the Soul, That which is 
Trratianal. If therefore Plato meant, by ed 1 the Fearing well, tte 
could not have condemned a Wiſh of gt/pev, the Feeling of r. How 
ever, that in proceſs of time the Phraſe ed mgelauy, doing well, carne to 
be corrupted, and to ſignify  faring well; cannot be doubted. It is 
abundantly proved by Kufter, in his N otes to the Plutus of Arflophanes, 
verſ: 341: And this Corruption is eafy to be accounted for, like many 
other Corruptions of the original ſignification of Words; from the Cor- 
ruption of Men's Minds, in their departing more and more from their 
Natural Senſe of Things. But Philoſophers, we ſe,' went on in the 
ſame original and natural way of- ſpeaking: for They continued in the 
Same Mind. See Mr. Har#is's Note 46 to his Third Treatiſe. — But 
after all, if we examine well the Authoritys, cited by Kafter iu his Note 
above referred to, and by Spanbeim in his Note to verſe 486 of the fame 
| | | WE 8 Comedy, 
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To do well therefore is in the rank of good things, 
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comedy we ſhall find, that vga TM „ even in the degenerate and nr 
Senſe of the Word, ſignifies the being engaged in matters, where the 
Soul is not meerly Paſſive, but exerciſes ſome Energy; as for inſtance in 


7 


Dying, the laſt and finiſhing Energy of the Soul in this Mortal State of 
Being. In the ſame Senfe alſo it is ſometimes by Poets metaphori- 

cally applied to Things Inanimate : as when Z#/ebylus, in the Perſon of 
Caſſandra, ſays of Troy——trpatey, it has finiſhed ; there's an End of all 
its glorious Aftions. In compariſon with the Boldnefs of which ani- 
mated Expreflion, even the fut Num of Virgil appears flat and lifeleſs. — 
We ſhall conclude this Note with obſerving, that Horace, the great 
Roman Imitator of the Greek Writers, tranflates the ed Tea vll of * 
Plato thus, — ben? rem gerere,—in his 16th Epiſtle of the Firſt Book; 
where he addreſſes Celſus with this Philoſophical Salutation of wiſhing 


him 70 do or aff well, ama it to the W one of wiſhing k kim you 
dere, to have Jay. | 
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Andi is not doing well a Fair thing alſo? 
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Whatever then we ſhould find to be a Fair thing“, 
ſhall find it to'be x God NO aac. Hay this ea 


ſoning. 
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73 It appears from the Tranſlations, ade by Fin icinus and Cornarius, 
that the Greek of this Sentence, in the Manuſcripts from which they 
tranſlated, was written thus,——O, 7: ay ape Waupner Kan, xa ayadcov 
£UpiTojeey e- T. V And We hope 1 it will hereafter be ſo printed. For the 
Abſurdity of this Sentence in the Tranſlation by Serranus was evidently 
occaſioned by his following the printed Editions, and his regarding 
more the tht of e chan the ORG or ee of 

Plato. 77 
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Do you remember now, what we a greed i in concerning 


things which are Honeſt ?, 


Are Aeg e BAL 
I imagine that you mean This,—that tho N 
who do things which are Honeſt, muſt of * do Pg 


which at the ſame time are Fair. | 
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a things which are Fair, do things which are alſo God 
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8 Thing therefore which are Honeſt, O Alibiades! are- 
W which a are Advantageous. 
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Here we have tfie Conclifiin, in this, 05 W YMggiſin, impro- 
perly called a Sites, Haneft things are fair Fair things are good -- 
——Good things are advantageous:——Honefs. things are (therefore). ad- 
vantageous.——Tn: the Greek all the four Terms. of. this Sogn 
Pixel, xakd, ayaSt, whmApa—are Attributes: and the Article d, 
prefixed" to them, refers to all Things to which thoſe Attributes belong; 
not only to Poſſeffons. or Things Bad, to Speeches or Things hi, to 
Perfbrmancor or Things done, but alſo to Actions, Energys, and Opera- 
tions; it extends, in fine,, to all the Objects of our Senſes, and to all 
thoſe of our Underſtanding. For the ſame Reaſoning holds true of, 
them all. But Actions are here particularly meant by Plato, as appears 
from his Inſtance, of aiding aur Friends. in battle ——But in thoſe Four 
Propoſitions, juſt nom recited, what is chieffy to be conſidered, is 
Whether they ay are true, and'1 in What ſenſe —In the Fin Propoſition, 


Term Par is to be underſtood, "mutaphazicalh,..i in a Mental ſenſe, to· 

fgnify what appears Fair to the Mental Eye. In this ſonſe it is gene”. 
rally uſed by Plato: and from Him. this. 1 meaning of the 
word Fair has not only, deſcended, down. to. the preſent times,, but is 
ſpred into general and common uſe, in ſpeaking, of Perſons as well as 
Actions that are Hong. Indeed; wherever it is: underſtood, it: muſt: bo 
univerſally received; as it is approved by that Common Senſe in Men's- 
Minds, which Mr: Hutcheſon calls the Moral Senſe, and Plato in the 

laſt Part of this Dialogue calls the Eye-fight- of the Soul. For the ſame- 
Eye, which ſees Honey, mult ſee it to. be fam and lovely; becauſe it 
is the Natural Obje# of that Eye, and therefore moſt agreeable to-its. 
Sight. Whatever Eye. ſees not the Beauty of Honeſty, is blind to the 
Thivg a * een Exe, whoſe abt 18. ay rurned. to the- 
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darł fide of Og muſt be thus blind, and cannot receive a Glimpſe 
of that brighteſt of all Objects to the Mind's Eye, that Intellectual 
Sun, the Principle of Honeſty; without which, it is impoſſible. to ſee, 
what Honeſty 6. In the Second Propoſition, —*< Fair things are 
Good”, —if the Term Fair hath the fame meaning which it has in 
the Firſt, then the Term © Good”, which always ſignifys defirable, muſt 
mean good relatively to the Human Soul, as being the proper Objects of 
Her Defire. The Propoſition is indeed true in Every Senſe of the 
words Fair and Good, when they are attributed to the ſame Things. 
And for Proof of it, there needs nothing more than to appeal to that. 
Natural Inſtin& of the Human Soul, from which ſhe loves, and defires 
to have, whatever appears to Her as fair, beautiful and lovely. But 
the Propoſition is falſe, if the two Terms of it, the words Fair and 
Good, be taken in two different ſenſes; that is, if the things, to which 1s 
given the Attribute of Fair, be different in Kind from thoſe which in the 
fame Propoſition have the Epithet of Good. In the Third Propoſition, 
. Good things are Advantageous",——if the Term © Good”, and the 
Term Advantageous”, are Both of them attributed to Things i imme- ir 
diately belonging to one and the ſame Being, the Propoſition is then 
undoubtedly true: becauſe it is a neceſſary Conſequence from this uni- 
verſal Principle in the Nature of Things, that every Being is under 
a neceſſity of purſuing its own apparent Good or Intereſt. In which 
Axiom it is indifferent, whether of the two Terms we uſe, Good, or 
Intereft. For nothing can be the Good of any Being, which it is not 
the Intereft of ſuch Being to poſſeſs and to enjoy. a Propoſition, this, 
equally true if we invert the Terms of it. The Fourth Propoſttion, — 
« Honeſt things are Advantageous" ,—1s the ovumz! ga He, or Conclufion, 
drawn from the other Three. It is drawn juſtly, and is therefore true, 
if the Premiſes are true, and if the Term ze Advantageous y; bears the 
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wel now ; are not You the Perſon who SM” theſe 
things? ind am not. 1 the Queſtioner concerning them? # 
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| "SocrartEs.. r 
1 FI riſes up to ſpeak in any Council, whether | 
it be of Athenians or Peparethians , imagining that he 


fame Meaning here in the Conclufion, which it bears in the Third Pro- 
poſition of the Premiſes, This whole Argumentation therefore, if it 
be juſt, amounts to no more than this, that Honeſty is [always] 
advantageous to the Soul of Man”. But whether it be always advanta- 
geous to Man, or not, in other words, whether or no it be always a 
Man's Intereſt to be honeſt, depends on this Point, What it is 
which conſtitutes the Man, or What is Man's peculiar Eſſence”: a 
Point, determined in the Fourth Part of this Dialogue, On the Truth 
therefore of that Determination wall poo the Solidity of he Rea- 
ſoning in this Second Part. 

* Peparethus was a ſmall Illand; not far | BA Eubea, nentiwant 

of it, and oppoſite to the Coaſt of Magugia. The Inhabitants were 

a free People, governed by Laws of their own making in their own 
Aſſemblys. In the great Peloponnefian Mar, then on foot, they embraced 
the N of the Athenians: but from what Motives they did fo, does not 
appear; neither ſeems it material to the preſent Subject to examine. 
For, , if we underſtand this Paſſage rightly, they are here intro- 
duced, — not, as having acted on the Principles profeſſed by Alcibiader 
juſt before, that is, with a view to their own miſtaken Intereſt, and 
without 19 7 to the 1 88 of that Cauſe which 1 eſpouſed, —— 


but 


that Power which dir Hs and governs : 
this governing Power is equally in both. cafes the Evil and Corruption 

of the Government; and tends alike to the Overthrow and nnn 
of the whole State, the Fality, or the Man. 
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denn What ! is Juſt and What. is Unjult, if he ſhould Toy: 
that he knows Honeſty: to be ſometimes evil and detrimenal, 
would you not laugh at. his Prctenſions eto. K nowiegeꝰ ſin 
"You yourſelf are found to be the very Perſon who aſſerts, 
that the ſame things are both honeſt and N ue 


1 85 13 ALCIBIADE:'S. | 
Now, by the Gods, Socrates, for my part, I know not 
vrhat to ſay to it; but am quite like a Man diſtracted. For 
ſometimes I am of one opinion, juſt white you are putting 
F to me, and preſently after am of another. 


SocrarEs, 
Are you ignorant now, my Friend, what Condition! {you 
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but meerly as an incoꝶſſdar abi People, compared with the Athenians.” 
The meaning of this Paſſage, thus underſtood, will appear to be this, 
that to 4c juſtly is the true Iuteręſt of every People, whether great 
like the Athenians, or little like the Peparethians; juſt as it is the 


Intereſt of every Private Man to act honeſtly in all his own Affairs, 


whether they be of more or lefs Importance. For the Legi/ative 


Power in Civil States is analogous to what the Mind:is in Man; it s 
and the Guilt of Diſhoneſty in 


% This Condition Socrates preſently aſter proves to bin, _ miles” 


him ackuowlege, to be That of Conceited Ignarance. 
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* you imagine then, that, if any Perſon were to aſk 
you, how many Eyes you had, whether Two or Three, or 
ow. many Hands, whether Two or Four, or any other ſuch 


Queſtion , you would ſometimes anſwer one thing, and at 
other times another? or would you always give the Rye 
ANT | Et. FS : | 
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I Ge that I am now doubtful of my ſelf; but I do 


Ws _ I ſhould always give the ſame Anker 
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2 is not your - Knowlege. of the Subject 1 the Cauſe, of 
that eue; there would be in Your Anſwers? 
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When therefore you give contrary Anſwers to one nd the 


fame Queſtion, without chooſing to prevaricate, tis evident 
that OT: have no Knowlege of the gee. . 
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5 « 


SOCRATES. 
Now you 5 that to Queſtions concerning things Tuft or 


Unjuſt, Handſome or Unhandſome, Good or Evil, Advan- 


tageous or otherwiſe, you ſhould anſwer ſometimes _ one 


thing, and ſometimes another. Is it not then evident, -that 


your Ignorance in theſe A is the Cauſe of this Foo: 


fiſtency of yours? 
Auciviapy 8. 
It appears ſo to Me my Self. 
Soc RATES. 


Is not This then the true ftate of the cath On every 
Subject, which a Man has not the Knowlege of, muſt not 
his Soul be W in her Opiniots Fn 


| ALC1BI4DEs. 


Moſt undoubtedly. 


| SocraTEs. 


Well now; Fa you know, by what means you 1 
mount up to Heaven? i 


2 Al cizIA BRS. 
jb, Jupiter, not I. 
Gen Art 


Is your Opin doubtful and wavering ON his Subject? 


ALCIBIADES, 


Not at all. 


SOCRATES, 


ALCIBIADES 137 
Soc ATE... | 
Do you know the n, why it is s not? or al 1 tel it 
you? 
= out thn 3 
i Do you tell e. | 
| Sena rn 


'Tis chis, my Friend: it is becauſe you e know, nor | 
Imagine that you know, the Way up to Heaven, 


_ | ALC1BiaDESs, 
How i is ; that the reaſon? explain your ſelf. 


SO AATE S. 


Let Lou ad I conſider it together. Concerning any Af- 
fairs which you are ignorant of, and are at the ſame time 
convinced that you are ſo, do you waver in your Opinions? 
for inſtance, in the affair of dreſſing Meats and making 
Sauces, you are, I preſume, wu aui with mm Ig- 
norance * 
CO 5 3 | 
1 recen well. e e e 
4 SockaTEs. 
| Do you forms any Opinions then, your Self, on theſe 4 | 
fairs of Cookery, and waver in thoſe Opinions ? or do you 
leave thoſe matters to ſuch as are ſkilled in them? 


1 This "MESS is Aſertive and not, as it tas hitherto been N. 
printed, Interrogatiue. 9 
„ N Arc 
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ALCIBIADES. ; i 
I do, as you mentioned laſt, | PAINE 9) AG 


SOCRATES. 


And what, if you were in a Ship under Sail, would you 
ſorm any Opinion, whether the Rudder ought to be turned 
toward the Ship or from it, and be unſettled in that Opi- 
nion, for want of Knowlege in the affair? or would you 
leave it to the Pilot, and not trouble yourſelf about it? 


AlcisiAb Es. 


T, o the Pilot 1 ſhould leave it. 


Sogar 


Contain Affairs then, which you are ignorant of and 
are no Stranger to your. own Ignorance in thoſe reſpedts, 
you are not wavering in your Opinions. 


* ALCIBIADES. 
I believe, 1 am not. 


SOCRATES: - 
' Do you perceive, that Errors, committed in the doing 


of any thing, are all to be aſcribed to this Kind of Tgno- 
rance in a man,—his imagining that he knows. what he 
| knows not? $56 | 


% In ſuppoſing this 8 to be Fan we have FREY 
the two Bail Editions and Ficinus's Tranſlation ; as Le Fevre has alſo 
done. But Dacier choſe to follow the other Editions and Tranſlations 
in making 1 it a concluſive Afertion. 


Alci- 


OTH AVCIBIADE'S. 5 15 
| 5 | Avtetzianes. x 
How de you mean f 


13 Soc TES. 1 4 


Whenever we undertike to act in any n. it is s only 
when v we NI we know what to do, i 


| 4 | Attire Love. . 
1 Certainly 13 | 3 2 210 al * { ii - £4. - 
* Ig Sears. | 


And ſuch as have 20 Opinion of their own Knowlege i in 
the Affair, reſign it 5 to Others, to act for them. 


ALcisianns. | 


How ſhould a do otherwiſe? 


Ses e 


Tenorant Perſons of this Kind live therefore without e com- 
mitting Errors, becauſe they give up the Management of 
thoſe Affairs, in which \ 67 are ignorant, into the hands of 
Others. * 


+ 
31 


Areingpss. 
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6 Atebbiildes could: NATTY MOREY Woche falſe Aan 


could be called Ignorance. For, ſince he had not the Knowlege of Him 


Self, he could not know What! it was to be e of one's Self. 


153M e Socnarxs. 


F 


4 HE FIRST 
| Soctanes:. ORIG | 

What Kind of Perſons then are Thofe who err, and act 
amiſs? for certainly they are not Such as know how to act. 


e 1 - *"ALECTIBIADES, 
By no means. 


SoctarEs. 


Since then they are neither the Knowin g, nor Those .of _ 
the Ignorant who know that they are ignorant, are any other 
Perſons left, than of that Kind, who are ignorant, but i ima- 
gine themſelves OR 4 


ALCIBIADBS. 


None other than Theſe. 7 3 


So RATES. 8 | 
Wi his Kind of Ignorance therefore is the Cauſe of wrong 
Doings, and is the only Kind which 1 is cul pple, | 


ALS HOP, 
Very true. 


SockArT ES. 


And where it concęrns things of greateſt Moment, is it 


not in theſe caſes, the moſt of en. miſchievous and Ane. 
1 | 


ALCt- 


ALCEFBIADES. 135 


ALGIBIADES. 


Dyk far the maſs v. 


So onATESs. 


well then; can you name any things of greater Moment, 


than thoſe which are Honeſt, and Fair, and Good, and 
eee 


| | PE {OY n | | 
| aa none EF 1 I | . 
Socrates, 15 | | . 


Is it not on theſe Subjects, that you acknowlege your 
ſelf to waver in your Opinions f 


Wien 
It is. 
oenar zs 
| And, if you are thus wavering, is it not evident from 
our paſt Concluſions, not only that you are ignorant in Sub- _ 


jects of the greateſt Moment, but that amidſt this * | 
you — that you know them aka © 


| ren | Þ | N 1 . 
I fear it is ſo. | Wedel | 


7 In the printed 3 But we have 


made no ſeruple of at aero ba Harry Stephens, Got -- —_ 
ro 1 : | | 
N ; SockAr Es. 
2 
* 


% 
, 
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tapas, 


Fie upon it, Alcibiades! What a Condition ich are You 
in! a Condition which J am loth to name; but however, 
ſince we are alone, it muſt be ſpoken out. You are in- 
volved, my good Sir, in that Kind of Ignorance, which is 
the moſt ſhameful, according to the Reſult of our joint 
Reaſoning, and according to your own Confeſſion. From 
this Kind of Ignorance it is, that you are eager to engage 
in Politicks, before you have learnt the Elements of that 
Science. Indeed. You are, not the only Perſon in this ſad 
Condition; for in the ſame ſtate of Ignorance are the nu- 
merous Managers of our Civil Affairs, all of them, except 

perhaps Pericles, your Guardian, and a Pew more, | 


Aicipiapss, N 5 


And, Socrates, to confirm this opinion 4 yours, Pericles 
is ſaid to have become wiſe, not ſpontaneouſly or of him- 
ſelf: on the contrary, tis reported of him, that he had had 
| the advantage of enjoying the Converſation of my. Wie: 


3 This Exception is made by Secrater from a polite Regard to the 
Perſon with whom he was converſing, and from a civil Reſpect to the 
Government under which he lived. Yet we may obſerve-it made, not 
poſitively, but doubtfully, with the reſervation of a perhaps,— A piece 
of Complaiſance of like Kind, and guarded in a like Manner, is uſed 


by Socrates in tbe Meno, where he ſpeaks of Pericles and other great 3 


Athenian Stateſmen. See Note 16 3 to that his 260 


Men, 


AA DES 0 


| Mia — Pythonlces and Anaxagoras „ Ad 
even at this time, old as he is, * is intimate with nn 
fenen Purpoſe : Ed ew eee) 1: 


334 e574 28 u os 1 SF +1 
NT : Sgcxitss. | 


I 


1. "But ae Fase ) ym: ever ſeen a man who was Wie 
| in 


n 


a A 
E The Character of 1 or . that of his Philoſophy, 
is well known to be this, that he applied himſelf chiefly, as All of 
the Tonic Sect did, to the 'Sthdy of Aſtronomy and of the Elements of 
Outward Nature.——Py«boclides. and Damon, Both of them, were/Such 
as the old Sophiſts, in Polymathy and extenſive Learning: but Neither 
of them aſſumed the Character of Sophift. Indeed, they were ſo far 
from making a public Diſplay of their General Knowlege, like the 
Sophiſts, that on the (contrary they endeavor'd to conceal it under the 
Maſk ' of ſome other Character, profeſſing only Skill in Mufck. We 
learn this, fo far as relates to Damm, from Plutarch in his Life of 
Periclei: and with regard to Pythotlides, we are told the ſame by Plato 
himſelf in his Protagoras. But farther, Ariſtotle, as cited by Plutarch, 
relates, in ſome of thoſe Works of his which are moſt unfortunately 
loſt, that Periales in fact became accompliſhed in Mufick by ſtudying it 
under "Pythaclides. And Plutarch' tells us, on his own Authority, that 
Damon was the Director and Inſtructor of Pericles in Politicks ; and that 
he WAS: baniſhed. from Athens. by the People, ws REYGATILY ov 1 
PiAoTUgars, | 45, d Perſon. who: bified | himſelf in great Afairs, meaning 
thoſe relating to the Conſtitution. of the State, and as @ Friend to 7 * 
ranny, meaning the Arbitrary Power of a fingle Perſon. | 
9 That is, with a view to his own Improvement in Wiſdom. 
 Alcibiades, we find,” had not attended to the word s perhaps” 
in what Socrates had laſt ſpoken. For, preſuming his Uncle and Guar- 
dian to be a truly wiſe Politician, he naturally ſuppoſed, that Socrates 
had the ſame Opinion of him, and had in good earneſt excepted him 
I IT 8 out 


-v 


7 HE FIRST 


in any Art whatever, and yet uns unable to make another 
—_— in the ſame Art?! as, for inſtance, the Maſter, 
who taught You Grammar, was himſelf wile in that Art; 
and in the ſame Art he made You wile ; as he alſo made 


every other Perſon whom .he ec to teach. Did he 
not ? 


> 67 


FE v4 5 1 

*. e 30 ft * r = 
: Sears, ch $42. c ih 
And you, abo hape learie from Him thar Rind of Wi 
; dom, would nat You de able to teach it to other Perſon? 


ft et SITE 1 
It was neceffary for Socratas to correct this falſe Notion in the Mind ef 
DAletbiades, who otherwide might have imagined, that the Rxience of 
.Politichs was to be learnt from fuck Men as thoſe, whom he had quit 
named, under whom Periclis had ftudied;-One of them a great Natw- 
rahkft, Another probably a great Mathematician, and the Third à Lober 
of Monarchy unlimited and abſolute. Such a Prejudice, in favour of 
Pericles and his Maſters, would have obſtructed the great Philoſopher's 
principal Deſigu, which was to point out to Acibiaub the only g. 
Way to Political as well as Moral mn. For nothing fo much hin- 
ders the admiſſion of Truth zcto the Mind, as erroneeus Opinions pre- 
eoneeived. Theſe are firſt to be rooted our, and che Mind is to be 


reduced to its native Purity and anche before the er of true 
Science can effectively be ſown. 


n Wiſe in this. ſentence, and in chte which follow it-inimibiattly, 


means Stifful or Knowmg, ſleilful in any of the Arts, angry, in 
any of the Scionoes.. 3 23 e e 


1 


A 


Go aprons 


"I ; * br - - N 
. 4 8 f . 
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| Grin Gale. 


* 


. 


. 
of a Maſter in the Exerciſes? 2 


Arup 


n "—— 
4 eu . 


For This undoubtedly is's fair Pivof of the Knowlege of 


Sach ar ace knowing in any Subject. whatever, their being 
_ able wo praduiee their Scholars, 1 bene By 
. 1 20 


Arc iA DES. 


I think & tos. * 
Sen AT BS 


has: made ae i kis/ on Sons has. he? to * 
with Them, . 


JW. & 


Ther very Amte þ l hi 
page 20% to Page 21 of our trauſlatiom. 
| ... reulrs; thawin this Phllige, as well as 


in another preſently aw by 820 we are to mY A 5 


« | | 
4 4 . 


8 a N Arc 


a 61 51A Des. 139 
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AtciztaDes; 


But what, if the Sons of Pericles * were ay * 
Socrates? 5 398 | 
$ogparES. ane ary e ei Tir 
 Clinias « fy your W 1 Gs en of We a 


214 114 194114, 9 


ALCIBIADES, 


Why ſhould you mention Waias, a Man out we his 
Senſes? 


4 1 


Since Clinias * 18 of his Senſes, 4 ane BLOT 
; 4 Pericles were filly. Fellows, to what Defect in your Diſ- 
Poſition ſhall we impute the little care taken * Pericles to 


97 
improve you? [il | 
a 11 Alei- | 


V 


9% In calling them filly Fellows, nothing more is meant gs . 
than to attribute to them a want of capacity for acquiring any Accom- 
pliſhments of the Mind. See Page 213 of the Mens. 

96 Plato tells us in his Protagoras, that Pericles, to prevent Chnias from 
being ſpoilt by Alcibiades, ſeparated the two Brothers, and ſent Clinias : 
to live with Aripbro, reſerving however to Himſelf the cate of his Edu- | 
cation: but that before the expiration of fix months from that time, 
Pericles, not being able to make any thing of him, gave him up in- 
tirely to Ariphro, to be, taken care of. For this we apprehend to be 
the Meaning of that Paſſage, tho ſomewhat fifferently pygertiood by 
other Tranſlators, . _ | 
„„ Monſ. Le Fevre ſeems to ink hs Sentence defecttve f in the 

middle part of it; if we may judge from the large Interpolation be 


© 


A 181 AD aha _ oo b 
ALGI 1488. 1 5 98 


1 I bees chat 1 myſelf am in the Fault, that We not 
giving due Attention to him. 


SoenATEs. 


| But name any Perſon elſe, an Athenian or a Foreigner, 
either a Slave or a Free Man, who is indebted to the Inſtruc- 
tions of Pericles for becoming Wiſer than he was: as I can 
name to You Thoſe, who from the Leſſons of Zeno o have 
improyed in Wiſdom, Pythodorus » the Son of Iſolochus, 
and Callas bY * the Son of. 'Calliades : each of whom, at the 


ti as ads in tranſlating! it, Which in his. Notes he la bal PR 
his own. - But ſuppoſing it really to be defective, (for which ſup- 
poſition, by the bye, we ſee no neceſſity,) we ſhould chuſe to ſupply 
the deficience in this manner, and tranſlate thus ;z—* Since Clinias 
« then it out of" his ſenſes, and ſfince the Sons of Pericles were filly 
4. Fellows, [let Pericles be excuſed with regard to Them. But] bat 
G * ſhall we affign, wiy nn hp net to cultivate _ a DI 
„ pofition as Yours?” - 
* Zena the Eleatick is Pere meant, the Diſciple of . and 
conſequently the Wiſdom, meant in the latter Part of this Sentence, is 
Knowlege in the Nature q the Univerſe. This Kind of Knowlege was 
by the Ancients peculiarly ſtiled i/dom, or tres th and the Huching 
of the Nature of Things was called philoſophifing. | 
This is the fame Pyr bodorus, at whoſe Houſe Plare lays the Scene 
of his Dialogue named Parmenides.' + | 
d This Callias had the Command of the Fe nt by the . 
nians for the recovery of Potidea e but he was ſlain in the firſt Battle 
besagt chat 1 * e Lib: 45 and . Lib: 12 


4 
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OS 
price of a e Mis v, Hue kecs became eminent 
tor: Waldo. | 6" 78 a N [i a y l Ii SIT « 


WG 


vor In Engliſh Money, 3221. 18s. 4d. PH very. ſame Price, | at 

which Protagoras and Gorgias valued their Sophiſtical Inſtructions in 
Polymathy and: falſe dy See Von 14 Ba 16010 the Gotdater 
Hippias. We arg-told; that Protagoras was. the! Rig, whe; demanded 
of bis Pupils this high Price fer-what he taught them. "Fhe;:Wrnters, 
who tell us this, clearly mean the Firſt of the Sap bi. For tis bighly 


probable, that Protagoras had heard of the Honorary Fee or Reward, 


given to Zeno by Callias and Pythodorus, andi a very few Other; (er 
the, Nlaatiei Philoſaphy was . fron; the. Nature of it confined tm a very 
Few; ) and that, deeming his own Knowlege equal to that of Zeno, he 
faw' no reaſon why as much Morey: ſhould: not be; given t His: for his 
Tenchings, as had been. given to. ena. and. therafore demanded, the like 
Sum To this it ma be objected, that Zams was im Age younger 
than Protagoras. M' believe;: that: he was ſa by about 8:06 1@-Yeams 
But we ſhould: conſider, that Zeno was a Puꝑil af Fur manias var early 
in Life, the meſa or Favorite - Pupil, as Plata calls Rim, of that 
Great: Philoſopher: whereas Protagaras. did nat, till he was: thirty 


Years old, apply himſelf to what was then vulgarly talen fem the 


Study of Wiſdom, the ſearching: after: and the: callecting of the va- 


rious Opinions and Sayings of Aneient Writers, and of Living 
Teachers, ou Philoſophical Subjects: the. Reſult o which n. 
and Collections was this. notable. and peculiar Ductrine oß his that 
all Opinions were equally: true s. for) that Fruth hau nos other Founs 
dation than meerly in Opinion, none; at. all inthe: Nature of Things. 
— n the Paſſage of* Plato, now bafhrs uf, weam:farther'to.oblarvey 


that the Philoſopher muſt here certainly be rinnt in celbhrating the 


Wiſdom of Zeno. For he argued very abſurdiy, if his Praiſe of Sema 
was ironical,. and if: his, real Meaning: was this,, Show: Me: the 
” l and true Political Wiſdom of n by naming any Perſon, 

„ whom 


ATCA BY ADE S. OY 


„ ien yp Aeli ps. 


| Now by Jap, Tenn. e e e 
th | Bocrarss.. roam 


—_— [Wat thes de you think. of doing abou your | 
Self? whether to reſt ſatisfied in the condition, which you 
are now in, or to apply your ſelf to ſome means of im- 

7 em EAR INONS 
Wn wg or eee 
I apprehend what you have faid, and admit che truth of it. 
Thoſe, who have the adminiſtration of the State, except a 
Few of them, ſeem indeed to Me too. not ane 


proper Educatlon. 
80 OCRATES. . 
wel; and Phat Concluſion do you draw qe. oo 2 
e . an en 


This, —That. if 1 thro their e ware 0 
qualified to govern, a Man who: thauld undertake to ente L 
the Lifts in conteſt with them, ought to come to the En- 
gagement duly prepared. by. Diſciphne and Exerciſe, as in | 
* Combats. Bet . that ſuch Perſons as theſe, | 


« whom Prrickes ** 2 truly wa Polificia ; 8 1 e mW Yot the 
« bpb. Nical or ſpurious Wiſdom, of Zeno in the Knowlege of Nature, 
« by naming Two Perſons, hom Zen made to. 2275 * wor ui and 
4 * the * — | 


za 
2 


5 


THE FI Rs * 


raw and undiſciplined as they are, have attained to al 
Management of State-Affairs, what need is there for a Man 
to exerciſe himſelf in ſuch Matters, or to give himſelf the 
Trouble of acquiring Knowlege in them? For I well know, 
that by < dint of Natural Mane T ſhall — our ney 11 

and get above f Wan PAY e fot. 0) e, ee 


FE 14 , 0 9 92 iy N 
4 ? Ez * 
= IE v7 a 1 Cf $7 © VI 7 


© Socrates. 

Fic upon it, my fine young Gentleman! Whit a De- 
claration is this which you have made! how unworthy - of 
your Perſonal . ee and: _ oh: n Me e Iu 


oF * 1 * ll 


Ares. 7 | 5 
1 ſhould be . Socrates, to know Why you think 1 5 
unworthy of me, and in what reſpe&. . 


| TR Boo ue! 8 e 
- Mow offer + an Affront, not only to the | Poke which I 
have for 1 but to > the eee too which Ow ban of 


1 
| | ALCyBIADEs. gl been 
„ 3 l * + La 'Þ- . 4 2 7 : * * x. 
How 0 r 
F | 
r 4 . 94. 6.4 4. by # $$ % % 42m * 45 
{Sas »47i4 eh een 


In that you think of entering the Lift, to contend with 
the Men here at Athens. 


N oh S {ati 
; p ; . . | 1 + . r Pa * 
A „ e 
Whom then am I to contend wich? e 
SOCRATES, 
5 | 
« 
1 
$i 
: 
[ 4 
— . 
Fm | F oh 
__— OO IO — — 8 „* a. " — 


4 BIADES. hes 


1 ock ESS | 
| Doce this Quaſi ron f . who thinks his 
Mind to be 1 and elevated? ** 
. . 


How 3 you N Is it not with theſe \ very Perſons that 


Tam to ſtand in competition ? 


* 


So AT ES. 
1 alk you this Queſtion ;-— whether, if you had 
ane Thoughts of commanding a Ship of War, would you 
deem it fufhcient for you to excell the Mariners, who were 
to be under Your Command, in the Skill belonging to a 
Commander? or, preſuming your {elf qualified with this 
due 1 would you direct your Eye to thoſe 
only, whom you are in fact to combat againſt, and not, 
as you now do, to Such as are to combat together with 


you? For to theſe Men certainly *** you ought to be ſo much 


ſuperior, that they ſhquld never be your Aſſociates in com- 
Petition againſt be hat your | 


N Alle exroncoufly d this Sentence, in the Greek Original, 


without a Mark of A and in this Error he was blindly | 


followed by Stephens. The Ba, Editions. however, Both of them, 


are here rightly printed, in agreement with the Tam by Prim | 


and Carnarius, and as the Senſe evidently : 

Here again the Two: Bg Editions ve ght 3 in gi 
Where Aldus and ne lun been 1 ee of the 
N * we * 


= - 


rior Aſſiſtants in com- 


l 
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146 THE FIRST. 


bating againſt the Enemy; if you really think of exhi- 


biting any noble Exploits, worthy: of your Self and of N 
Country. 


44 


| And loch a Ts I aſſure you that I entertain. 


SELLS EE 


Is it . at all Men of You, to be contenited with 
being a Better Man than your F ellow-Soldiers *, and not 
to have your Eye directed toward the Leaders of Thoſe 
whom you have to ſtruggle with, ſtudying how *** to be- 
come a Better Man than They, and employing Spy pA in 
Exerciſes which are proper Wen a view to Them fe 1 N 


\ 


*, In the Greek, as printed, we here read Ae bar belt 
we ought to read avpearwror, that the Word may Scene with 
That juſt before, to lich it alludes, TUPAYWVIGRS. 


2% In the Greek Editions o orors: but we 1 che right Reading 
to be omws. 

106 All the Latin a rightly cf this gendes to be Is 
terrogative: tho in all the Editions of the Greet it is careleſsly made 
A ertive.— The ſecret Meaning of Socrates, in what he here ſays, 
agreeably to the Tenor of all his Philoſophy, we apprehend to be this; 


that we ought not to ſet before us the Characters of any particular 


Men, who are all of them full of Imperfections, like our ſelves, for 
the Standar of our Moral Conduct; but ſhould have conſtantly in 

our view, ſo as to copy after, the Ideal and perfect Patterns of Moral 
Excellence. That Plato would here inſinuate this Doctrine, will 
appear probable from the Latter Part of this Dialogue; to which all 
the Parts preceding it, of little Importance in themſelves, only ſerve 

to lead us. Every Author of a Work, which is «niform and « Whole, 
muſt have, in every Part of it, a reference to his One chief Deſign. 


Aler⸗ | 


AVErBIADEsS, _ 
> Atctzrapes, . 
75 What Perſons do you mean, Socrates ? 


SOCRATES. 


Do you not know, that Our City is every now and then 


_- War with the e and with the Great 
King? e | 


1 


True ni 


9 1 


SonATESs. 

Ehe zer bene i i your nerd do be ths Tender of thi 
City, would you not think rightly, in thinking that you 
will have the ow of NO vo and of Perſia to contend 

Fern ap | 


* rage, chat you are in the right. | 


Fan e bt | | 


And yet You, my good. Sir, on the 6 are to 


* The Kings of Perfia were ſo called by the Grecians, Gags. the | 
time that Cyrus, Heir to the then ſmall Kingdom of Perfia, having | v' 
ſucceeded to the Kingdom of Media by the Death of his Uncle without | 10 
Iflue, conquered Aria, ſubdued Aa Minor, and acquired the Domi- 
nion of all thoſe nn which ponititute the now large W of 
Pena. 
19 We gion: agree in Opinion with Monſ. Le Fevre, that This 3 is 
F FINS WRT: 


a 
232 ; * 
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fix your view on Midias, a Feeder of Quails , and on ether 


ſuch * who 5 to manage Aﬀuirs of State, 
| till 


% The Grecian Quazls, ie g pela, jor or F iebting-Birde, were fitly 
trained and fed, for the purpoſe of tproyuuanyia, fighting one with ano- 
they, by ſach ſort of | Peflons us tock delight in uch fort of Sports. 
The Manner of them was this; Matches being made, and Wagers laid 
by thoſe Gentlemen Quail-Feeders, who were themſelves Owners of 
the Birds, a Circle was drawn in the Quail-Pit, or Gaming-Room, 
within which Circle were ſet the Combatant-Birds : and in the Battle, 
to which they were provoked by their wiſe Maſters, whichever Bird 
drove his Antagoniſt beyond the Circle, was held to be the Conqueror. 
Another Grecian Sport with the poor Qual, a Sport ſtill more 
boyith than the gpruyopegua, Was the ere. in which the Har- 
dineſs of thoſe Birds was tried by the Supen˙ανα⁰¹, the Fulllp of 4 
Man's Finger on their Heads; and ſometimes by plucking from it a 
Feather: the Birds, that endured theſe Trials without flinching, or re- 
tiring out of the Circle, won the Wager for their cruel Maſters. See 
Meurfius de Ludis Græcorum, pag: 45. Julius Fallux, Lib: 9, Cap: 7. 
and Suidas in vocibus opTUYOXoT ia, and GUPXL TOS ——Midias, here 
mentioned by Plato, was ſo much addicted to theſe Sports, that in the 
Comedy of Ariftophanes,, named Ogres, the Ambaſſador to Athens 
from the aerial City of the Birds, reports to them on his Return, that 
ſeveral of the Leading Men at Atbens had taken the Names of different 
Birds, and arnongſt them Midiar that of Nail. Socrutes therefore, 
in the Paſſage now before us, ridicules Altb:ades, Who affected the fare 
Taſte for theſe Qyail-Matches, for thus emulating Midras, and ſetting 
up Him for a Pattern of his Imitation. The Raman, who copied 
after the Grectans in all their Vices and Follys, more exackly than they 
did in their Arts, Sciences, and Wiſdom, were ſo fond of Quark 
Fighting, that the wife and good Marcus Antoninus, ſenfible how much 
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full weming 
| e in-theig Boule „ the Muſcs ; 


it was N Dignity a8 a Mon « an Wehe a a | Philoſopher, 
acknowleges himſelf obliged to Diognetus the Painter, for difluading 
him in his Youth from giving into this faſhionable Folly. Lib: 1, 


$. G. Ibis Note is intended 3 for harp e pe of our E. 


men, the Noble Cockers. - 


e In che Great, ardgemrebodn mging, Suh Hair. a the diſs 
tinguiſhing Badge of Slavery in Men, amongſt the Grecians and the 
Romans, the wearing their own Hair on their Heads. When they had 
their Freedom given them by their Maſters, their Heads were ſhaven, 
and they wore from that time a Cap, or narrow-brim'd- Hat, thence 


called the Cap of Liberty. For this Point, fee ar rarroy, T, heodor: 


Marcihus in his Commentary on Perus, Sat? 5. v. 82. 

This ſeems to be perfectly well Alte by Ohmpiodarus, 
(whoſe. Comment on this Dialogue is extant in MS. abroad,) in the 
following Paſſage, cited by J. Caſaubon | in bis Commentary on Perfius, 
Sat: 5. J. 116. Tageiſeia e- Yαννν,n r TRY Aru Ls SEAwWy A 
rtr ren er Ty. h ere (not Rei, a8 it is abſurdly printed, ) 
drt L e Y ad TgiNa i Ty xeQaAn' TeT un, rt Tw Jenny 


e219 (printed Tf; Which is explaining idem er idem Tbl. The 


Wamen lad a Sayipge; which they uſed to Slaves made free, but till re- 


taining ithe Manziers. which helong'd ro Slaves, —* You wear aur Slaviſb 
« Hair en .your Mead fi. that i, Nu fill retain your Slavyh 

„ Habits" . This Proverbial Saying was, it ſeetus, by the Athenian 
Ladys, the Authors of it, 


to a Mahbile Mulkitude, 


See Erajmi Allagia, pag: 486. and the Greed W colleQcd * 
Schottiue, with his Scholia thereon, pag: 957 "5H 


2 7 
. |  . ' ; | bs | 3 
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the Badge . of Slavery (as the Women * would 


applied alſo to Men whom they faw ill-bred 

and illiterate. The Application of it was-afterwards. extended farther = 
gathered together and governed by their | 

Paſhons : for ſo we learn rem Suidas, in phraſi .arSparodudn h 
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and not having yet thrown it off, but retaining their old 
Sentiments, and Manners ſtill barbarian, are come to flatter 
the People, not to govern them. Ought you now *** to 
emulate theſe Men, whom I am ſpeaking of, 'and diſregard x 
your Self ? Ought you to neglect the acquiring of all ſuch 
Knowlege, as only is acquired thro Learning, when you : 
have ſo great a Combat to ſuſtain? Or ought you to omit 
the exerciſing your ſelf in all ſuch Actions, as are well per- 
formed only thro Practiſe? Should you not be furniſhed. 
with all the Qualifications requiſite for the en of. 
the ene before you undertake to govern aden thb 
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I IE! 


Indeed, Socrates, I believe you are in the r * } But 
however, I imagine the Commanders of the aden Ar 
mys, and the Perſian Monarch, to be Juſt 0 Men, as che 


Others whom you have mentioned. MY * 


na We have here followed the two Bafil Editions: in \ AN 11 ”, 
the latter Part of this Speech of Socrates, in the way of Interrogation. 
Tho Aldus and Stephens, followed by all the Tranſlators, make the 
whole Speech to be Aſertive, and conſequently Ironical; as thus, — 
** You ought” &c. But the carrying on the Irony to fo hand a e 
we fear, gradually deſtroys all its Poignancy. 2 
The Spartan Agnys were always led into the Field, and com- 
manded, by one or other of their Two Kings: excepting that, when 
Either of them was under the Age of Manhood, his place was ſupplied 
by his Guardian, who was always the neareſt Male-Relation to him by 
his "_ being of mature Age. if" 


$ocraTis.. 


— * 


yours, what Evils attend on it. 


In what reſpects? 


SOCRATES, . 


But, my very good Sir, conſider this Imagination of 


SO cRAT ES. 


ALCIBIADES,. 


2 2 


ALOIBTIA DES. 


- 


In the firſt place; What Opinion. concerning your Au- 


goniſts, do you think would engage you to take moſt Care 
TR your Self? whether, the Opinion of their being for- 


midable, or the contrary? 


OY - — 
* 
= - 9 , 8 yp * 


» 
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„ without doubt, of their being formidable. 


- 


And do you. think 
Care about n a 2 
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of thi great Good then is One of the Evils, 
on. that jon. | 
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None at alls but on the contrary, 
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it would do you any 
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Sena 71 $, 


Condes if chere be not probably Another 999 and thee | 
is the Falſity of it. 


nn 


How do you prove that? r lter a. 


gocAT EG. 


© Whether is it probable, that Perfons, the hoſt excellent in 
Thofe a 


_ their natural Piſpoſitions **, are to be found amongſt 
who defeettd from Ante de Ae * ot is it not 


of Plato. The Senſe evidently requires us to read ne,: Ad it 


appears alſo from the Latin Tranſlation made by Ficinus, and from 
in the Manuſcripts, from 


That alſo by Cornarius, that They read dn 
which they made, their Tranſlations. Had Le Feure been aware of 
this, he would NYave fparett himſelf the trouble of w 
to prove that Hereditary Monarchs and Great Lords are not always the 


Beſt of Men.——Secrates here is not aſking——Who, probably, are the 


Beſt Men; — for This would be to anticipate the Concluſion of his 


Reaſoning, in-the very Beginning of it; but Who, . pres ; 5 


the Beſt Natural Diſpoſitions. 
uns With this agrees the Opinion of Ari ifotle, in his Politicks, 


Lib: 2 Cp. 5. BeATios cies Tos © BSN ν,]ĩ . eiue vg 1g d dgerd 


eyives. It is likely, that from pf Beſt Anceſtors ſhould F the Be. 


Men. For to be well- born is to be of a Good or Virtuous Family. (that 


is, Nobility is Family-Virtue.) The Reaſonableneſs of this Opinion 
the great Maſter of all Lyric Poetry proves by Analogy from Brute | 


Animals, in theſe Verſes of the 4th Ode of his FOR Book; 


— . - Atci- | 
4 We are aſtoniſhed to find 4 here printed in all the Editions 


riting a long Note, 


wa : 


4 
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; Alena | 


SOCRATES, 


And is it not probable, that Such as have n Diſ- 
poſitions from N: ature, if they meet with a ſuitable Educa- 
tion , ſhould become a dafl in Virtue? | 


Fortes oreantur i fortitus et Bonis. * 

. in juvencis, eft in equis fur ; 

Niem; nec tmbellem feroces © © 
 Progenerant aquale columbam. 


1 Men are Offsprings of the Brave and Good. 
 Heifers and Horſes fill retain 
The Virtue of their Sires: in vain 
a one expect to find a timorons Brood, 
Such as the wen unwarlike Dove, 
Sprung from an Eagle . the daring Bird of Joe. 


In the forming of a Good Man, the firſt eſſential Requiſite is a 
Natural Difdeþtion to thorow Honeſty or Geodneſs. The /econd is an 


Education in the true Principles of this Honeſty. Both-theſe Requiſites 


are uſually mentioned together by our Philoſopher, wherever he takes 
occaſion to lay down the neceſſary Foundations of a Virtuous Character. 
It will be ſufficient to cite the following Paſſage from his Menexenus, 
in Mr. Weis excellent Tranſlation; where he thus ſpeaks of thoſe 
Atbeniant who were ſlain in the ſervice of their Country ;—> That 
** they were virtuous, "was owing to their being ſprung from I irtuaus 


9 Anceſtors.” Let us then celebrate, 'in the firſt place, nn 0 


in the 4 their mne WR Oe". | 
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"IF W they muſt. 


soenarEs, 
Let us conſider now, in comparing . heir Advantages 


$4” & _, EW 


ſeem to be Ieſcended FSI meaner Anceſtors 5 We are. 
Know we not, that Thoſe *”7 are Deſcendants of Hercules, 
and Theſe of Achemenes ? that the Begetting of Her- 
cules is attributed-to Jupiter , and the Anceſtry of Achz- 

menes to Perſeus, the Son of Jupiter? | 


277 The Pedigrees « of Leonidas and Leoryehides, the Two Kings of 
Sparta, at the time of the Expedition of Xerxes into Greece, may be 
ſeen in Herodotus, drawn in a direct Male-Line. That of Leonidas, in 
Lib: 7, pag: 447» Edit: Gronov: and That of Leotychides, in Lib: 8, 
pag: go. By which it appears that Each of them was about the 
Twentieth in Deſcent from Hercules. 

The Lineal Deſcent of Xerxes from Achemenes, to ten Horace 
gives the Epithet of © dives”, the rich, is boaſted of by Xerxes himſelf, 
in the Hiſtories of Herodotus, Lib: 7, pag: 386; where he recites the 
Names of all his intermediate Anceſtors. From Achemenes were all 
of his Poſterity called Achemenide ; as all of the Race of Hercules 
were from Him called Herachde. 

39 The Greek, as printed, is in this ans evidently deficient. Fo or, 
immediately after the Words To 0: 'HoaxAtes Ts yives, that the Words 
eis Toy Aiæ are dropt, and ought to be reſtored, there needs no Proof to 
Any, who are at all acquainted with the ancient Fables of the Greeks. 
They well know, that Hercules was never ſuppoſed to be deſcended 
from ant as he is here made to be, in the printed Greek T ext. 


Rd 5 
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ALCIBIADES.. 


3 the Family which T am of, O "Faw deſcends 
fo” I and the Deſcent of Euryſaces was from * 
Pia wo oh 5 


SocnarTes 


1 the Family which I am of, my noble Aleibiades 
deſeends en Dam 2730 and the 1 ons of Dædalus was 


* 7h Hate; the Father of Bubyſaces, (fie page 26.) was the Son af 
Telamon, who was the Son of AEacus, who was tht od believed to be 
the Son of Jupiter. 510 
* That Socrates does not mean Deſcent properly, or in a "Cor 
poreal Senſe, but figuratively, in a Mental Senſe only, never has nor 
ever could be doubted of. But Meſſrs. Le Fevre and Dacier call 
this Figurative Expreſſion Railerie. To Us it ſeems to be partly 
Focoſe, and partly Serious; and perhaps it will ſeem ſo to Some of our 
Readers too, if they turn to the Banquet, page 190 of our 'Tranflation, 
and to the Note to that Dialogue 161.—Parther let it be obſerved, 
that in he Eutbypbro, pag: 44 of Dr. Forfter's Edition, where Socrates 
ſtyles himſelf a Deſcendant of Dedalus, he does not mean to rally or 
| banter either Exthyphro or any other Perſon; but with harmleſs and 
true Humour uſes a Metaphor, taken from Man's Natural and Cor- 
foreal" Generation, to expreſs the Propagation of Arts from one Mind 
to another thro Teaching, and a Sueceſſion of Artiſts in the ſame Way 
by Deſcent of Dach rine. ——Agreeably to this, in the Jewiſh and Chriſ- 
tian Religions, it has been cuſtomary to call the Teachers.and Diſciples 
by the Names of Fathers and Children; and to term theſe Children, 
according to the natural Diſtinction of their Sex, either Sons. or 
Daughters. . Uſing the ſame Kind of Metaphor, tho in a Senſe. more 
juſt, as well as more ſublime, the Platonic and Stoic ane call 
a Dow Ore the end of all Rational e | ht 
| 0 2 1 ns "I 


E 
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from Volean, the on of Jupiter". But the Pedigne ef 


L235 2 


122 Let us now look back a little on the Genealogys of the Kings of 
Sparta, on that of the Perfian Monarch; and on that of Alcibrades. 
We find Jupiter at the Head of all the Three. Let us examine next 
the Reaſons, for which he' is there placed: and we ſhall find, if we 
conſult the Hiſtorys of the Fabulous Ages, that Hercules was ſuppoſed 
to be the Son of” Fupiter, on account of his Heroic Virtue, his Mag- 
nanimity, in uſing that ſuperior Strength of Body, with which he was 
veſted, not to acquire foreibly. and violently Wealth or Dominion to 
Himſelf, but to ſecure the juſt Propertys and Rights of all his Coun- 
trymen from the Violence and Oppreſſion of the Lawleſs —We ſhall 
find, that the ſame Divine Generation was reported of acus, on ac- 
count of his upright Adminiſtration' of Fuſtice in the Iſland of gina, 
which he was Lord of. We ſhall find, that, Per/eus had the like 
Honour attributed to Him, on account of his Superiority to other Men 
in the Hunan Virtues, which the ancient Mythology perſonified, and 
repreſented as the Offspring of Jupiter. See Natalis Comes, Lab: 7. 
If theſe things are all found true, let us next conſider, whether the 
Metaphor of Divine Parentage be not in all theſe caſes perfectly quit; 
and whether Magnanimity, the Virtue of Heroes, Patriots, and ,Philoſo+ 
phers,—— Judicia Equity, the proper Virtue of Kings and Magiſtrates, 
And every Private Virtue, which belongs to Man, can ſpring from 
any other Source, than from the Divine Mind, the Creator and 
Lawgiver of the Univerſe, the Father and King of all Rational 
| Beings, —1imparting to them in different degrees the Xnowlege of true 
 Goud,——endowing Some Minds, in greater meaſure than Others, with” 


that Confcroujneſs of their native Dignity, which raiſes them above. Ex- 
ternal Things, with that Knowlege of the whole Soul of Man, his 
Reafon and his Paſſions, together with that Senſe of impartial Juſtice, / 
Equity and Candour, Which -Knowlege and which Senſe qualfie a Man 
for Government, — and with that ſuperiour Strength of Reaſon, and the 


Thoſe, with 8 we ** our Selves in HET „, be- 
ginning 2 me * now. "reign, exhibits A Race of 


Pare of it it 6ver Paſſion, ! in «which conſiſts e every W Pirtue 3 
now let us reaſon a little farther, and conſider, whether we may not as 
juſtly ſay, uſing the fame Metaphor, and a like Allegory, that Vulcan, 
or whoever elſe invented and taught the Arts of working on Metals, 
Minerals, and Foſſils, Arts ſo neceflary to Human Life, that He too 
was the Son of Fupiter. For whence is every Art derived immediately, 
but from the Powers of the Human Mind? and whence are derived 
thoſe Powers, but from the Nature of Mind, from Eflential Mind its 
Self, Mind Univerſal and Divine? This is the ſerious Senſe of what 
Socrates here ſays: the jocoſe or humorous Part of it is that, where he 
ſtyles himſelf a Deſcendent of Dædalus, as having been bred a Statuary 
by his Father, Who was a Statuary himſelf. But here too there is uſed. 
a Mixture of the fame juſt Metaphor, to expreſs This, that from 
the Arts of caſting, moulding and carving Metals, Minerals and Foſſils, 
aroſe in time the Art of Statuary, and the other Mimetic Arts of the 
ſame Tribe. — We are a little ſuſpicious, that in this Metaphorical 
Senſe only was Plato faid to be deſtended. from Codrus, the laſt and beſt 
King of the Athenians, and from Salon their wiſeſt Legiſlator, in 
that he inherited, as it were, the magnanimous and Patriotic Spirit of 
the former, and the Legiflative M iſdum of the latter. | 
* Thus far,  Alcibrades appears the Equal of the Kings of Sparta, 
and even of the Great King of Per/ia, in comparing together their il- 
luſtrious Deſcents, But at the fame time it muſt be confeſſed, that 
Socrates appears ſo too. So that Socrater, thus far, is found the Equal. 
of Alcibiades.' This Equality was a Circumſtance very humiliating to 
that proud young Nobleman, notwithſtanding the Jocoſeneſs of the Phi- 
loſopher in recounting his own Metaphorical Genealogy. For the firſt 
and higheſt Step, in the Pedigrees of all theſe Perſons, whoſe Familys 
were ſo different, was equally Metaphorical ; they had, all of VO 
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Kings, all of them Sens f Kings, in a direct Line quite up 
to Jupiter; Thoſe, whom I firſt mentioned, Kings of Argos 
and Lacedæmon; the Others, Kings of Perſia perpetually, 
and often of all Aſia , as they are at preſent: whereas We 
are but Private Men, our Selves and our F athers. If You 
then were to boaſt of your Anceſtors, and pompouſiy ſay, 
that Salamis was the . wa Dominion of Eury ſaces; or, 
to aſcend higher i in your Anceſtry, that ᷑acus governed in 
his native Country, Ægina ; can you imagine how ridi- 
culous you would appear in the eyes of Artaxerxes “de, the 
Son of Xerxes? Conſider beſides, whether we may 3 be {> 
found inferior to thoſe great Men, not only i in the Pride of 
Anceſtry, but alſo in the Care taken of our Birth and 
Breeding. Are you not ſenſible of the ſingular Advantages, 
which attend the Progeny of the Spartan Kings, in this 
reſpect, that their Wives have a Guard of State appointed 


the ſame Senſe, one common OG OLE after this, lays, aſide 
his Metaphor, and compares the Pedigree of Alcibiades with thoſe of the 
Kings before-mentioned, from Father to Son; in the Way of Natural 
Generation, as far back as they could be traced... re 
* Meaning the Leſſer Ala, now called Nasal, 2 f 
225 Salamis and Ægina being but ſmall Iſlands in the Saronic Bar. op- 
poſite to Attica. A acus had Aging in Sovereignty, by. inheritance 
from his Mother. How it came not to deſcend to Eury/aces. from his 
Great-Grandfather AEgeus, and how his Grandfather. Telamon came to 
be Lord of Salamit, may be accounted for eaſily, from what we 94 in 
the Metamorphoſes of Antoninus Liberalis, Cap: 38. | 

16 Artaxerxes, at the ſu e time Li ba Dog, was the 

celan King of Perjia. 1 
or 
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for them” by the Ephori „; to the end that no King of 
theirs may. be the Iſſue of ſtolen Embraces, or have for 
his real Father any other Man, than a Deſcendant of 
Hercules? And as to the Perſian King, ſo greatly is He 
our Superior with regard to this Point, that none of his 
N entertain the leaſt e of his having any other 


1 These were che Gen Judicial Magiſtrates i in Lacedemon : thiy 
were alſo the Guardians and Protector of * ann the ne 
and the Common Wel. 

723 This Lacedamonian Law, or b Custer, 18 RF 0 far as we can 
find, recorded by any other Ancient Writer. And ſuch of the Moderns, 
as treat of Grecian Antiquitys, wherever they mention it, only cite the 
Paſſage of Plato, now before us. But how careful the Epbori were, 
not to ſuffer any Perſon to fit: on either of their Regal Thrones, who 
was not. deſcended. in the Male Line from either Euryfthenes or his. 
Brother Procles; their firſt Kings of the Race of Hercules, we may 
conjecture. from two remarkable Inſtances ; - one of them, recorded. 
by Herodatus, the other by Plutarch,” and Both of them by Pauſanias 
in Laconicis. The Furſt is the Caſe of Demaratus, the Son of Ar: i/ta, 
who was: barred of his hereditary Right to the Crown, | becauſe his. 
Mother Timea was delivered of him Seven Months after her Marriage 
with King Arie: for it was thence concluded by the Epbori, that he 
was begotten by his Mother's former Huſband, who had parted from 
her about Seven Months before the Birth of her Son. — The other 


Caſe is that of Leotycbidar, Who was by the Ephari excluded from the 


Succeflion- to the Crown, ' becauſe King Agis, his nominal and legal. 
Father, had been abſent from the Queen, his Conſort, more than Ten. 

Months before ſhe was brought to Bed.—lt muſt, however, be ac- 
knowleged, that other concurring Circumſtances were not wanting, to 
induce a reaſonable ſuſpicion of the Went 8 Witten to the King's, 


Bed, in each of thieſe Caſes. 
Father, 


4 
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Father, than the King his Predeceſſor. The Conſort Wesel 

| fore of the King of Perſia is under no Reſtraitit, but That 

1 ee e Drend of de en Cee _ ſhould the 
| i diſhonout 


f RB the G52 8 ee 3 0 or ay Ae tranſlated, | 
has no other Guard to fecure her [Chaſtity] chan that of” Fear, Our 
Paraphraſe of this Paſſage we take to be agreeable. to the Senſe. For 
What is the Object of Fear, beſides Evil, not immediately preſent; but 
expected? And Whot: Fear, beſides her own, can of its ſelf be any 
Reſtraint or Guard on a Wife's Chaſtity ? In the Male Sex, Some will 
always be found, daring enough to violate it, in ſpite of any Evil, ever 
ſo likely to be the \Couſequence, if they are invited by the Lady's 
Inclination, made known to them, and are at che ſame time urged 

ongly by their own. What then were the Evil Conſequences, which 
the Conforts of the Perfian Kings were aftaid ſhould follow their Un- 
chaſtity, and which the Conforts»of the Spartan Kings were not afraid 


of? It thould ſeem, from what precedes juſt before; that the former, 


being always the King's neareſt Relations, (among ſuch Females of the 
Blood Royal as were ſuitable to him in point of Age,) and being bred 

up to think the Achæmenidæ, or Race of Achemenes, Beings ſuperior. 
to the reſt of Human Kind, di/camed and therefore dende to be the 
Mothers of any Princes, whoſe Blood ſhould be leſs Achamenian than 
their own:: whereas the Laws of the Laced:monians permitted their 
Kings to marry with any of their Country Women, denying that. 
Honour to None but Foreigners. Notwithſtanding'the Weight ef 
this Argument, /quod valeat quantum valere poſſit, } we. are inclined to 
think, that the p85, the Fear, which ſo effectually ſecured the Chaſtit 
of th of Perſia, was either the Fear of being guilty of a Bad Attron, 
the Fear of Di/honefly, and Infidelity to her Huſband, That Sort 
of Feur, which always attends on Shame, on the Shame of doing an Bvit. 
Ded, on Sbame in one's owt Dyes, and Reverence of one's Self jo 
or elſe it was the Fear of Diſgrace and Infamy, which always attends 


on 
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| * be King's Bed. Farther, when the King $ eldeſt 
Son; the Heit apparent to the Crown, is born, all the King's 
gubjecta in the City of his Reſidence keep that Day an ori- 
ginal Feaſt-· Day: and from thence forward the Anniverfary 
of that Day is celebrated with: Sacrifices and Feaſts by all 
Aſia . But when We came firſt into the World, alas, 
Alcibiades [our very Meigbbours, as u the Comic Poet ſays, 
little knew what huppen d. Aſter this, the Child is 
"PF, al * ſome bp e 25 88 but nth the Beſt *: 
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on Awe or © Reveretics of Others; according to che „ Glloving Hemiſtick 
of the old Poet, as it is explained by Plato in his 13 and by 
Plutarch in his Life of © Cleamenes, ina * Ad + xa lu. 
Where Fear is, there is Awe. © Whereas the _ Dames were much 
leſs delicate on this head; having Huſbands as complaiſant to their 
Wives Will, and as wilfully blind to their Frailty, as the moſt faſhion- 
able ane Men of modern times in thoſe European Nations, gener 

rally deemed the moſt polite. CRP 1 

130 See Note 124. N e n „ | 

un We are no leſs in the dark, 2s. ita the Name of this Poet; than 
we are to the Verſe of bis, here alluded to.—-Monſ. Le Fevre, in a 
Note to his tranſlation of this Paſſage, refers to. Plutarch's Life of 
Phocion, where Demades. tells his Son, at whoſe marriage Kings and 
Great Lords affiſted, that hen He. himſe if was married, not a Soul 
among the Nei gbbours knew. any thing of the matter. And out of this 
Paſſage in "Plutarch, where 8 en Verſe. nor Poet is cited, the inge - 
nious Critick has made a Verſe, to which he ſuppoſes that Plato here 
alludes... + 
n "Phat Eumuchs were highly valded at the Court of Perſia, and 


purchaſed at a 2 price, "3 we c Tearn from Herodotus, i in L.. 65 [EP 
| | 8 


= _- 
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Eunuchs about the King's Perſon. And: Theſe have it is 


their Charge to take Care of the Royal Infant in every 
reſpect; but: claccially to contrive the means of his becoming 
as: handſome as poſlible in his Perſon, by fo faſhioning his 
pliant Limbs, and giving ſuch a direction to their Growth, 
that: they may be ſtrait: and for executing this Office well, 
they: are highly honoured; When the Young: Princes have 
attained the Age of Seven Years, . they are provided with 
Horſes and with Riding-Maſters; and are initiated in the 
Exerciſe. of Hunting. At Fourteen Years of Age, they are 
put into the Hands of Thoſe who are called the Royal Pre- 


ceptors. And Theſe, are choſen... out from Such, as ae 
deemed: the moſt excellent of the Perſians, Men of mature 


| Ages Four in Number; . * e in Je 
3 7 „Lia E irak: ct uſti 


he Alge this reaſon for E re putatiqn of their Fidelity i in all 
things committed to their Truſt. See Urner reaſons 1 in Rycaut* 8 Preſent ; 
State of the Ottoman Empire, B. 1. Ch. 9. and i in LE Jprit des, Lex, 

L. 15. C. 18. ] 

| = Plate in this place ia allades to the at cardinal or or pri- 
mary Virtues, Prudence, Temperance, Fortitude, and Tuſtice. But the 
firſt of them has here the name of dam. To account for which 
Variation, we are to obſerye, tllat the Ancients, defined Wiſdom, or (as 
it was afterwards called) Philoſopby, to be the Knowlege of 7 bings 
Divine and Human. By the Knowlege of Things, Divine they meant 
"Knowle 25 of Nature, confidered as permanent and in variable; 3 Know- 
lege of the Cauſe off Motion in Nature, conſidered. as varying cont?- 


nually in. every Part whether, permanent or tranfent , and Knowlege 


alſo of the Friucihles of al, Rigg, By the. Know legg of, Things 
Human they meant Knowlege ol, Man, inhabiung this Globe of Farth, , 


\ 
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Juſtice, Temperance, and Fortitude. By the Firſt of 
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and hating is Frame compoſed of Soul and Body ; Knowlege of the 
Life, to which his Frame is fitted and Heſigned.by Nature; and Know- 
lege of "his Good and of his Evil-——Philolaphy'was. thus, in the very 
Deferition of it, divided into Two Parts or Kinds. The firft Kind com- 
prehended Aftronomy, general Phyfalogy, and the. Fir Philoſophy, (fo 
called by Arifotle] that is, the Science f Mind: the other Kind con- 
tained the Science of Echicks, that of | Oecortomicks, and that of Poli- 
ticks. To the former Kind was generally appropriated the name of 
Wiſdom, by way of eminence ; becauſe it is, in the Nature of Things, 
or at leaſt in the Order of the Sciences, prior and ſuperior to the latter; 
which latter was diſtinguiſhed by the name of Prudence. Some of 
the Ancients, . however, conſidered theſe Two Parts of Philoſophy as 
unconnetted, and intirely ſeparate. For they ſuppoſed, that Man, the 
Subject of the latter Kind, was ſo variable a Being, conſidered 
either in his private, or his .dome/tic, or his political capacity, that 
neither Morality, nor Oeconomy,. nor Civil Government could be reduced 
to any conſtant or certain Rules, ſo as to become a Part of General 
Science. Befides, they argued, that every Condition of Human Life 
was ſubject to ſo great a variety of Contingencies, and that Condi- 
tions, ſeemingly the ſame, were attended with Circumſtances. both of 
Things and Perſons, ſo very different, that every Man ſeems to have 
been left by nature to his on private Prudence and Diſeretian, for 
the Conduct of his Life, —nay, that no Man can have any other ſafe 
and ſure Guide, directing him What to avoid and What to follow, 
with a view to that which is moſt convenient or expedient for him, 
in every unexpected Change of Circumſtances, or in every ſudden Emer- 
gency which ariſes According to ſuch an Hypotheſis do Men gene- 
rally think aid act at this very day Men, Who deem themſelves 
wiſe enough to govern, not only themſelves, and their own F amilys, 
but even thoſe great Multitudes of Familys, which compoſe Civil 
9 * "M4 8 States 
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acting is the Platonic Doctrine. For it ſuppoſes, that not only the 


States and indent quite oppoſite to this way of chinklojy and 


Simple and Firft Principles themſelves, but alſo the moſt General Ideas, 


to. which thoſe Firft are the immediate Principles, are truly Univerſal, 


and extend to all things ; it ſuppoſes, that Nature, conſidered as Pert 


manent and invariable, is the Intelligible World, the Archety pe (as it : 
were) of the Senfible World, or Outward Nature; that it contains the 
invafiable Ideas, or eternal Effences, of all outwardly-exiſting tem- 


porary Forms, as well the periſhable, as thoſe which are permanent and 
yet to Our Senſes varying continually :—-it ſuppoſes, that the Eſſence, | 


or eſſential Nature, of Man, like that of all other natural Beings, is 


definite, and may be aſcertained, and conſequently is invariable; that 
Man therefore is a Being, ' ſubje& by nature always to the ſame Laws, 
whether he be conſidered as a Single Being, or as a Member of ſome 


Family, or of ſome Community and Civil State.——Theſe Suppoſitions 


it ſupports by its Fundamental Doctrines, which are. as follow; that 
Mind, the Fountain of all things, and the Firſt Ciuſe of Motion,. 
perpetually flowing forth, from its unknown Receſſes throughout the 
dark Abyſs of infinity; into this viſible finite World, brings along with 

it all its own Eſſence, introducing into Exiſtence the Principles of Form. 


Theſe Principles are, as we have elſewhere obſerved, Unity and Number, 


Sameneſs and Difference. And thus they come to be the Principles of 
Outward Nature, no leſs than they are eternally the Principles of 


Mind. Hence are derived the Sameneſſes and Differences of outward 
things, that is, the Kinds and Sorte, ſeen throughout Nature. From | 


the ſame Origin is derived the Oneneſs of every Being, which is pro- 


duced by Nature and hence at the ſame time ariſe the meaſur'd Number 


atid Proportion, the Order and Harmony, of all the Parts of every 
Form; for theſe are, all of them, found to be, in Number, Weight 


and Meaſure, fitted one to another, with reference to the Nature and 
End of that whole Form which they compoſe.” From the ſame Prin- 


cCiples, all the different Forms or Beings throughout Nature are, in like 


nene ſo Arted e as to compoſe One gfear bolt, e World, 


*. 
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— with ere Variety, according to the infinite Nature of the 
SubjeQt-Matter,—yet bounded every where by Genus and Species, ac- 
cording to thoſe. definite unvarying Effences of Things, which are all 
wrapped up and lye hidden in the Principles of Mind; for theſe Prin- 
ciples, united as they are in Mind, virtually contain, and therefore in- 
volve in Themſelves,” the Eſſences of all tbingt. Since then the Ideas 
of : Order and Proportion, Fitneſs and Harmony, are univerſal, and are 
exemplified: in every Part of Nature, —it- follows, that the Ideas of 
Beauty and Good are univerſe alſo, and muſt be every. where exemplißed 
in all the Forms of Nature, and in every natural connection between one 
Form and another. For to all Beings intelligent and ſentient, Beauty 
always emerges, aud ſhines out, from the Order and Proportion of the 
Parts of any Whole, conceived or comprehended by thoſe Beings: 
And Good always ſprings up from Fitngſi and from Harmony. the 
mutual Fiengſ of things, in the application of one thing to another. 
and the Harmony of the Senſe: (whether external or internal) with its. 
proper Ole; a Good, perceived or felt by thoſe Beings, in propor- 
tion to the Kind and Meaſure of: their Senſat ions. The Cauſes there 
fore of Beau and of Good being thus ſpred over aud diffuſed thro all 
Outward Nature, Beauty and Good muſt every where reſult from ſuch a 
Conſtitution of Things. From the view of This Beauty, which. 
adorns the Face of Nature, and tlie Face of every Being which ſne 
produces, from the enjoyment of This Gand, found in every Object of 
Senſe, if ſeaſonably and duly uſed,. the True Philoſopher aſcends to 
the contemplation of That Beauty, the Archetypat Idea of Nature, and 
of all the Beautys which ſne is filled with: and attains to taſte of Tt 
Good, the perpetual Fountam, from whence flow all the numerous and. 
various Streams, that/refreſh and nouriſn every Being of every different 
Kind. Here he finds the Efficient Cauſe of all Corporeal Things to be 
Uuiverſal Intellectual Soul, or Mix, always in Energy: their Formal 
Cauſe to be Univerſal Ideal Form, that is, Mix conſidered as his own: 
Object, all the while that he is thus continually energiſing; and their 
Final Caigſe to be the: Cammuiicatian of Himſelf and his awa. W 


re Philoſopher, e thus, at an End a his n ar⸗ 
rived at the of What is che e Cane of All things, aud d 
What they are, all of them, indebted for their Exifence, for their 
Natures, and for all the Good which they enjoy and having long 
before obſerved, that the Motions, Energys and Operations, of every, 
Being are directed and liraited hy its own. proper Nature; and that 
This its own Nature is therefore the Lau, Rule and Megſure ef its 
Life; (for whoever philoſophiſes rightly, muſt have taken a Genenal 
View of ail Beinge; ) he perceives now at length, that Uniner/a/ Mind, 
in aſſigning to all Beings their praper Eſſences or Natures, is tbe Great 
Law of the Univerſe, directing and limiting the Motions, Enengys and 
Operations, of all Beings, by whatever Kind and Sort diſtinguiſhed, 
and whatever be their different Idioſyuncraſys and peculiar Natures. | 
From this ſuperior and commprehenſiwve View of the Univerſe, this' 
Knowlege of Divine Things, the Philoſopher deſcands into Himſelf: 
he views within him tör ike Things: he is conſcious of his having in 
his Mind {deas, not only General ant Sperial, but ſuch alſo as are Unis: 
venſal, and even thoſe of the ſimple and firſt Principles themſelves, 
He finds, that, whenever he would judge of any Thing which he per- , 
ceives without, he muſt in the firſt place view. the Image of it, which 
he has in his Imagination, together with ſuch- an Idea in his Mind, as 
(from his Preconceptions) he ſuppoſes the Senſible Thing to reſemble 
or belong to; whether the Idea be Shecial, or General, or Univerſal, or 
a firſt Principle :——he finds, that viewing within himſelf. Both of theſe 
together, the Inage and the Idea, he forms his Judgment; that is, he 
makes in his own Mind a Propoſition, affirming or denying ſuch par- 
ticular Thing to be referable to ſuch Idæa: as when, for inſtance, he . 
ſays to himſelf.—“ This is not a Mare, but a Mule” :“ Thoſe 
« are not Buſhes on yonder Hill; they are Animals: — “ This 
« Woman is not handſome; but yet ſhe is pretty: Theſe are 
not the Same Ships, which I ſaw in this Harbour laſt Month; Thoſe 
% however and Theſe too belong to One Fleet, now under Sailing 
„Orders The rn on | farther Search —_ that, when he 
E wor 
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would examine by bimſelf, or demoiſtrate to Others, the Truth of any 
Propoſition, thro argumentation or reaſoning, he is obliged to have re- 
courſe to ſome other Truth, or true Propoſition, either already proved, 
or elſe ſelf-evident, in which there is expreſſed at leaſt One Idea, more 
general and comprehenſive, than is expreſſed” i in the Propoſition to be 
proved. And laſtly, on ſearching into the Foundation of all his rea- 
ſoning, he finds, that the Principles from which he reaſons, and draws. 
all his rational Concluſions, (rightly therefore called the Principles of 
Reaſon, ) are the very fame with the Principles of Mind,. One and 
Many, Same and Different ;—Ore Univerſal reaching to infinite Parti- 
culars; Sameneſs of Kind, diverfified in all its Species; and Sameneſt 
of Species, running thro an infinite Multitude of Individuals, amidſt 
alt poffible Accidental Differentes.——From” this Refemblance of his. 
own Ideas to Things Divine, the Philoſopher reaſons in the way of 
Analagy; (in which proceeds all Induktionat Reaſoning;) and draws 
theſe natural and juſt Concluſtons:— that He himſelf, and every other 
Being in whom' he finds Ideas fimilar to his own, partake af Mind and 
Retſon Univer ſt; chat he hath thus à Particalar Mind and Reaſon 
of his own, 4 Rational and Intellectual Soul, joined to no other Body- 
than His own; and that, as this Soul — all its native Virtue 
from the Mind Univerſal which gave it Birth, ſo ought it to be always: 
open to chat Ocean of God and Beauty, and by thoſe ſecret ways, diſ- 
covered by Philoſophy; to have perpetual Communication with it 
for that, otherwiſe, its 6wn Beauty and Good will be dried up, for want 
of freſſ Supplys of Food to reffeſf and nouriſſi them. What and 
how great the Dferente is betweer the Ideas of the Divine Mind and! 
the Human, and how the Communication between them is kept open, 
we ſhall*endeavour-to- ſhew, agreeably to the Doctrine of Plato, in our 
Notes to the laſt Part of this Dialogue Abe Philoſopher, having | 
diſcovered the Nature and Origin of all his Ideas to be Divine, now 

perceives that the Ideas which” he has of univerſal Faſtice,. or thoroẽw 
Honeſty and Goodneſs, are detived to him from the Sovereign Mind, 
perten — N iti . _ "WT e the Univerſe, 
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—executing. his own in 0. „ 7 own Will 
throughout all Paſſive N ature, and to Beings Intelligent as well as.” 
Active, and therefore naturally free Agents; imparting Himſel, 7 to be 
the Standard of Their Conduct, and a Pattern for the Laws they make. 
for Themſelves, to direct their 'own Actions by, and thoſe of All under. 


their Care,——lIf then our Philoſopher has reaſoned rightly from the 


only true Principles of Philoſophy, the Knowlege of Diuine Things 
muſt of neceſlity precede. the Knowlege of Human Things, and of the, 
right way to manage them. For Human Things are governed i imme- 
diately by Human Reaſon : And the Standard of Humau, Reaſon. is 
That Reaſon, which alone is infallibly right, the Divine Reaſon, the 
Law of Univerſal Nature. That Virtue, hich rightly. manages and 
governs Human Things is properly.term'd Prudence, or Moral Wiſdom: 
but the Foundation of this Virtue, we ſee, is that higher Part of Phi- 
loſophy, which is, by Ariftotle i in his Nicomac bean Ethicks, peculiarly 
termed Wiſdam. —the | Kuowlege of the Conſtitution, Fundamentat, 
Laws, and Government of the Univerſe. : _ | 

134 That is,-—+#be Science, called by the name of Magick, caught 


firſt by Z orcafter. Accordingly, we are told by Laertius, in the Proem . 


to his Lives of the Philoſophers, that the Magi derived their Origin from 
Zoroaſter the Perfian.—As to the Nature of this Science Pbila, 
the Platoniſing Jew, in his Treatiſe concerning, the Special Laws of the; 
Decalogue, pag: $42 Edit: Turnebr, reports, Tay aAnv7 Kaya, 46. ("Of 
15 genuine and true Mogick of the Perfians”, to be exlxiviiniooipon, 5, 
r odo, loye greg @avTaCias auvyal.eroa, 16 an Optical Science, 
00 (meaning, poſſibly, 4; Science to. be learnt. thro the Organ of Sig bt 3 
< juſt as Muſick is du,, learnt thro the Organ of Hearing; or 
« rather, perhaps, a Science learnt by the help of Optical-Inſfrunments, 
« ſuch as Teleſcopes F] a Science, lays he, which illuſtrates the Warks of 


Nature by. plainer Images", that is, by Mimetic Repreſentations, 


ſuck 
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ſuch as Art fia Glen, Balle, and Orremys; Which, being Mini- 
atures of the Heavenly Bodys, of their Relative Poſitions, and of the 
Order of their Motions, are more eaſy to be comprehended, than thoſe 
vaſt Bodys theraſelyes, fo diſtant from each other as they actually are 
in Place, and ſo diſtant in Time as their ſeveral Appearances are to Us. 
his Account of the Perfian Magick is confirmed by Laertius in 


his Prom, and by many other Authors whom Mr. Stanley cites in his | 


Hiftory of Oriental Philoſophy... For all of them agree, that the firſt 
and principal. Part of this Philoſophy, bx the Pegiant and Chaldzans 
termed Magick, conſiſted in Theology and Phyjology, the Foundation of 
which was always laid in the Science of A/ronomy .——Agreeable to 
this is the Opinion of Philo: for, in his Treatiſe concerning a Wiſe Man 
perfected by Diſcipline, he relates, and in other of his Writings repeats 
the ſame Story, that the Knowlege, which the Patriarch Abraham 
had of the Supteme Being. began from the Veience of Keen, 
learnt by him amongſt the Chakitrans, | 


* Who Zorogfter was, and in what Age he lived, is totally un- 


certain. A great variety of different Opinions on theſe Points is found 


- amongſt learned Writers: the Probability of any One of which Opi- | - 


nions, above the reſt, it is an idle Study, we think, to. ſearch for. 

fo long as ĩt remains doubtful, whether any One Man ever exiſted, who 
was diſtinguiſhed by that Name from Other Men addicted to the fame 
Studys. For the Learned in the Eaſtern Languages tell us, that the 
Name Zoroafter ſignifys an Qb/erver of tbe Stars. We have therefore 
no oeccaſion to be puzzled with, Uncertaintys, when we read of different 
Men living in different Ages, and different Couutrys of the Eaſt, all of 


and given to every Man famous for his Knowlege in Aſtronomy. | 

135 This was the Name given by the Perſons to the Supreme Bein g. 

the ſole Author of all. 4 to All We | a that 2 e , 
N Y 


them, called by the ſame Name, Zoroaſter, if the Name was general, 
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Divine Things 7; and the ſame Perſon an them 
ES likewiſe 


called his Son, by way of eminence. For, tho Philoſophy does indeed 
teach us, that All Men are by Nature, the Nature of their Superior 
Part, equally Sons of God, —yet the Ancients, /in Greece as well as 
in the Eft, rightly diſtinguiſhed by this glorious Title Such Men 
only, as, having diſcovered this their high Deſcent, acted ſuitably to 
it in ſome degree, by being the Authors of ſome eminent Good to 
Mankind, or at leaſt to All within the reach of their Beneficence.— This 
Circumſtance ſeems to be here mentioned by Socrates, with a view of 
giving Alcibiades a high Opinion of the Education of the Per fian Kings, 
by raiſing as high as poſſible the Character of Zoroafter, in whoſe Diſ- 
cipline they were all inſtructed.— The Fa# of their being thus in- 
ſtructed is atteſted alſo by Cicero in his Treatiſe de Divinatione, Lib: 15 
and by Philo in his Treatiſe cited at the beginning of Note 134. 
„ In the Greek, dei, Segarela that is, literally tranſlated, 
« ghe Worſhip or Service of the God“. — By this expreſſion Plato in- 
terprets to us what is meant by the Magrck of Zoroafter. But the In- 
terpretation itſelf has need of an Interpreter. For it is certain, that 
the expreſſion, here uſed by Plato, muſt not be underſtood in the 
vulgar or prieſtly ſenſe, to ſignify Outward Worſhip, or the Practiſe of 
religious Rites and Ceremenys, becauſe in Perfia the Prieſi Office was 
not annexed to the Kingly, but was committed ſolely: to the Magi; as 
appears from Xenophon's Iuſtitution of Cyrus, not far from the be- 
ginning of Book 8. We therefore made it our buſineſs to ſearch 
amongſt other ancient Writers, who ſpeak'of the Science of the Magi 
more diſtinctiy, if Any could be found, who give it the ſame Name, 
here given it by Plato,—$«&» Segameia, the Worſhip or Service of the 
Gods. And in ſearching we found Two, of authority ſufficient for a 
good Ground of our Interpretation of the Paſſage now before us. For, 
tho we ſhould admit, that they had this very Paſſage of Plato in their 
Minds while they were writing, we believe twill be allowed ſufficient, 
is 
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if the expreſſion appears to have been underſtood by Them in a much 
more enlarged and elevated Senſe, than it conveyed to Vulgar Under- 
ſtandings.— that is, in a Philoſophical rather than a Prieftly Senſe, — 
and without excluding the Shows and F ormalitys of Religion, to have 

had a reference chiefly to the Reality and Subſtance of it.— We ſhall 
begin with Dian Chry/oftom, . becauſe what he writes concerning the 
Perfian Magick he deduces from the reputed Founder of it, Zoroaſter. 
Of Him Dion, in his 36th Oration, reports, as a Tradition of the 
Perfians,——ltpwrt copie Y Ji, aroywpiodrra THY zen, way 
e ry FT opts N Cav, that, « thro-bis Love of 2 dom and of Tuſtice, be 
** withdrew from the Society of other Men, and lived by himſelf. on 
«« Some Mountain. A little after, he tells us, that in time Zoroafter 

is faid to have quitted the Mountain, and to have returned to the” Con- 


* 


_verſation of Men, — not, to that of All Men indifferent] Ys eg end , 
. ſays Dion, S d, * ANG T pus * Ae TEPURO1, % Ta Yes Furie yci 
durchs ,, ds Ile jea'yes EXALAETEY, ir dyes Seger redet, To Iaijpenor, 
« but of Such only, as were naturally the beſt diſpoſed to embrace Truth, 
and the beſt able to apprebend the Nature of God: Theſe Men are by 

_ © tbe Perfians called Magi,——Theſe, who underfland how to worſhip that 

Nature which ts ſuperior to the Human The other Author we 
have to cite is Chtarchus, who attended Alexander the Great in his 
Aatic Expedition, and wrote an Account of whatever he thought rare 
and remarkable in the Countrys thro which they marched. His intire 
Work, conſiſting of at leaſt Twelve Books, is loſt: but many Parti- 
culars, contained in it, are preſerved in ſeveral ancient Writing , 
full extant. In the Twelfth of theſe Books it was recorded, as we are 
told by Laertius, re ages reg! Te. Tepaneias Sede Siren, 4 Fuoias, 
9 yas" AD T5 Tegi dci Star Y verlor, &s 2 TVp tives, 
vw, *; dwg eg! Ts June Ayes o, Y aro Tyra — 
Solo volgen % T. A. © that the Study and Employment of the Magi 
was the Worſhip of the Gods, and Sacrifices, and Prayers” ; that is, 

the offering of ſuch Sacrifices, and of ſuch Petitions, as are fit to be 

offered to the Divine Being, whoſe Wiſdom and whoſe Goodneſs are 
| e RAin oo he duplayed 
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diſplayed in all the Powers of Nature. and Fhat from Senſible Objects 
«. they explained the Being and Generation of the God“; that is, of the 
immediate Powers of Nature; © which, according to Their Doctrine, are 
Fire, and Earth, and Water” ;—< that they made Di iſcourſes concerning 
„ Fuſtice; and held certain Practiſes to be unboly, and certain others to be 
« conſiſtent with San#ity”.—In the Paſſage, cited from Dion, we are to 
obſerve, that the Natural Diſpoſitions of Mind, repreſented there as 
neceſſary for the acquiring of this Knowlege, how 70 Worſhip the Gods, 
were theſe, —a Love of Truth above all things, and a Capacity of 
being taught 70 think rightly of the Divine Nature. In the Quotation 
out of Clitarchus, let us ſee with what other Studys this of the Worſhip 
of the Gods, and that of Sacrifices and Prayers, are joined; they are 
theſe. the Study of General Phy/iology, or of the Elements of Out- 


ward Nature, the Study of Juſtice, and the Study of Holineſs ——The 
Uſe we would make of theſe two Paſſages taken together, and of our 


Remarks on them, is to prove, what we think no unfair Concluſion, 
that the Magick of Zoroaſter, That Science of the Worſhip of the Gods, 
ſpoken of in the Paſſage we are now explaining, 1 1s no other than the 
Science of Him who truly philoſophiſes, that is, Viſdom. For, in the 
firſt place, the Natural Diſpoſitions of the Soul, here required, we find 
to be the Same with Thoſe, requiſite for the Study of true Philoſophy : 


ſee Plato de Repub: vol: 2. Edit: Cantab: pag: 30. and Note 143 to Ihe 
Meno. And before the End of this Dialogue, we ſhall learn, chat true 


Wiſdom, even with regard to Human Things, is attainable only thro 


the Knowlege of Divine Things, and of Gop Himſelf, fo far as Man 
is capable of ſuch Knowlege. In the next place, the Study of Neture, 
in the General, was the way which the Ancients took to come at the 


Knowlege of the Cauſes and Principles of Things. For, to go thro the 


| wohole Courſe of Philoſo Phy, they began with Mathematical Learning; 
and from hence proceeded to Natural Philoſophy : by theſe Steps they 


aſcended to the Science of Mind; and thence deſcended, thro thoſe 
Ideas on which are founded the Sciences of Morals and of Politicks, 


to the Conduct or at leaſt to the Conſideration of Human Things. 
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likewiſe in the Art of Government . He, who excels. 
in 


Agreeable to our Concluſion upon this point is the account of the Magi, 
given by Suidas in voce Mago. rag Iligaas, lays he, of qiacaoga x; 
o ο Among ſt the Perfians, by this Name are diſtinguiſhed 7he- 
« Philoſophers and Lovers of God"”.-— Heſychius explains the Word. 
Mayor thus,——Toy Seo Y DroAoyor, Y iepta, of Ilipom Brw AdyBot. 
« The Perfians attribute this Name to a Worſhipper of God, and a Studier- 
&« of Divinity, or Divine Things, and to à Prigſt“ . Theſe old Lexi- 
cographers ſeem. Both of them indebted, for theſe their accounts of he 
Magi, immediately to Porphyry. For this learned Philoſopher, in. 
Lib. 4. §. 16. de Abſtinentia, thus writes, — Haęa ye h Tois Nigga, of 
reg! To Felov To@oly v T&TE Sega TOTES, Mayor pty Tgogayopeuorra TET0 vag 
Indo, xr TH. e wpior (S1ghexTOY, o Mayos. © Thoſe who are wiſe or 
„knowing in Divinity, or that which is Divine in Nature, and ub 
attend on the Worſhip of it, have the name of Magi given them. For 
in the Language of that Country, this very Wiſdom is fignified by the- 
« word Magick” ._—Upon the whole,-—in the Perfian Magi the two 
Characters of - Philoſopher and Prieſt, different as they are, appear to 
have been united. But [ſince the Prieſtly Office was, as we obſerved 
before, appropriated to the Magi, and no Part nor even the Super- 
intendance of it, belonged to he King, it remains, that this Knowlege of 
Divine Things, this Magick of Zoroafter, in which all Thoſe who were 
likely to inherit the Crown of Perfia were early inſtructed, was true 
Phihſophy, or the Knowlege of Things moſt juſtly ſtiled Divine. 

138 That the Science of Politicks is founded on that true Wiſdom, the 
Knowlege of Gosd. and Evil, or the Knowlege of one's Self, is a Truth. 
ſufficiently proved by Plato in his. Dialogue named the Rivals. Now, 
ſince the Art of Government is founded on the Science of: Politichs, it 
muſt belong to the ſame Perſon who-teaches Wiſdom or Pf ilgſaphy, in 
all its Parts, to teach alſo the Art of Government. And by the way let 
us take notice, that a collateral Argument may be well drawn from- 

8 hence, 
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hence, to prove that the Magick of Zoroaſter was no other thing than 
true Philoſophy. — But becauſe in the Dialogue, now before us, the 
ſame Truth will appear in a different and ſtill brighter Light, it may 
not be amiſs to point out, What it is which gives that brighter Light; 
that our Aſtoniſhment may be thus the leſs, in the latter Part of the 
Dialogue, where it is to ſhine out both on Us, and on the Objects to 
be then preſented to our View. Indeed we cannot but think, that 
Plato intends to prepare our Minds for this View, by his mention of 
the Worſhip of the Gods in this place; when the Subſtance of what he 
means by this expreſſion is nothing more, than what in h Rivals he 
means by the Knowlege of one's Self. — We may remember, that in the 
beginning of the preſent Dialogue Socrates ſpeaks of Cauſes Superior 70 
Man : ſee page 23. He reſumes the mention of them again in pages 
44 and 45, where he thrice uſes the name of Gop; and he never does 
ſo, but on extraordinary Occaſions, and in matters of the higheſt 
Import. In page 80, having, immediately before, ſpoken of Maſters 
to teach the Science of” Fuſtice, he adjures the Divine Being in a very 
ſolemn and awful manner : and we ſhall find him, ſoon after this, pro- 
feſſing Himſelf to be taught of God. In the Paſſage, now under con- 
ſideration, juft before he mentions the Art of Government, he ſpeaks of 
the Knowlege of Divine Worſhip, as of neceſſity previous to that Art, 
or, at leaſt, ſtrialy connected with it. We have brought theſe ſeveral 


Paſſages together, that our Readers may look at them in one Point of 


View, and conſider them as tending to this one Purpoſe, ——The Ele- 


vation of our Thoughts above what is Human. And we imagine, that 
we ſecond the Intentions of Plato, in thus preparing our Readers 


Minds for the latter and diviner Part of this Dialogue. But before 
we can explain the preſent Paſſage, as tending to operate the ſame 
Effect, before we cbnſider it as directing our Mental Sight to the 
Higheſt of Things, we are to premiſe a few Data, Vu. which to 
argue in the way of Analogy. —Ariſtotle, in his Phyficks, Lib: 2, 
Cap: 2, argues hypothetically from this Poſition, that Art imitates 
Nature ; a Poſition, * ſeems to have been laid down by ſome Phi- 


loſopher 
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toſopher before hina, and which he appears to . by making it the 
Foundation of an Argument, to prove the Probability of E he 
would eſtabliſh.—As to the Truth of the Poſition itſelf; lt is evi- 
dent, that the Materials, on which all the Arts works, are taken ori- 
ginally, that is, in their primitive State, from ſome or other of the 
Forms of Nature, Forms, endowed by Her with certain Propertys, of 
which no Art ever can diveſt them. —It is the general Opinion, that 
the Works of all the neceſſary Arts are, either in their Structure and 
Frame, or in their Shape and Figure, (relative, at leaſt, to the Uſes. 
of Man, ) Imitations of what is done by Nature's Self in her own Pio 
ductions, or by Brute Animals thro their natural Inſtinets. For to Man 
is given, inſtead of Inſtinct, a Speculative Mind, to view all the Operations 
performed by and thro Nature; M iſdom, to confider their Ends; and Regſon, 
Ingenuity, and Contrivance, to de for Himſelf what he ſees done by Her 
for Brute-Animals, for Such as want thoſe Powers of ſpeculating and 
reaſoning, and that Knowlege of Nature, on which all' Art depends. 
Accordingly Hippocrates, in his Firſt Book rel die fre, treating of the 
difference between Art and Nature, fays, that Men are emphyed i in Arts 
% to the Human Nature: Tivo Xge0puevay Hh arvpwrivy 
For the Divine Mind bas taught them to imitute His Works. O66» 
2 „0 id erg uit as Ta tavtwy,— The like Imitation is perhaps nct 
leſs probable, tho not quite ſo obvious to be diſcerned, in the fru 
mental, the uſeful, and the convenient Arts. That the decorating and 
ornamental Arts copy after» Nature in their trueſt Embelliſhments, 
appears from the late Improvements made in theſe Arts, thro Men's. 
obſerving the infinite Variety which Nature exhibits, in forming the ſe- 
veral Individuals of every Species in the Vegetable World, with reſpe& 
to tho'e' Differences called Accidental: whereas the Rudeneſs and Bar- 
bariſm of our Anceſtors ſeem to have confined their Views to the Spe- 
cifick Sameneſs or Uniformity of thoſe Individuals, and to that Order and 
Regularity of Parts, eſſential to the Species, —And the Arts, peculiarly 
{tiled Mimetic, make it their Glory to copy after Nature; and profeſſedly 
direct all their Regards to 1 in whatever en perform: from. 6. 
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doing indeed it is, that they receive their common characteriſtic Epithet. 
For, tho it may be ſaid, that the Poetic, the Graphical, and the Plaſtic 
Arts do ſometimes deſcribe, draw, . and- faſhion after Works of Art, 
Buildings, for inſtance, and Veſtments, Arms and Armour, Vehicles, 
Utenſils, and Inſtruments of all Kinds, —yet, if we conſider” tho- 
rowly, we ſhall find, that theſe ſeveral Imitations of the Works of Art 
do in truth reſemble the ging or planning Part of thoſe Arts, whoſe 
Works they imitate; the De/pgns or Plans of which Works, as we 
before obſerved, follow Nature.— It will be very appoſite to the Point 
we have in View, to obſerve alſo on this occaſion, that;in theſe Mi- 
metic Arts the beſt Artiſts will always be Thoſe, who enter deepeſt into 
Nature's Meaning; Thoſe, who converſe ofteneſt with the great De- 
Jigning Mind, and with His perfect and pure Leas; and who thence, in 
their own Deſigns, have principally a Regard to thoſe Ideas, the Ori- 
ginals from which all Nature's own Forms are capie. Now, if it be 
true, that a/l the Arts imitate Nature, it ſhould ſeem, that the Art of 
Kingly Government, the nobleſt of all Arts, inaſmuch as Man, the Subject | 
of it, is the nobleſt of all Subjects, imitates or copies after the Govern> 
ment of the Univerſe by Univerſal Mind. "The Probability of This 
will appear greater, on viewing the Ręſemblance between the Government 
of the Univerſe, and Kingly Government amongſt Men. Their Re- 
ſemblance conſiſts in theſe Two Points, of all the moſt eſſential, their 
Natures and their Ends. We ſhall firſt conſider the Reſemblance 
between their Ends; becauſe the Nature of a Thing can never be 
Judged of rightly, without knowing for what End it is.— That the 
Government of the Univerſe is carried on for the greateſt Good of the 
moſt Beings, (Such as are capable of enjoying any Good,) in Kind and 
Degree proportioned to their Capacitys of Enjoyment, is evident from 
hence,-—that the Creator and Governor of the Univerſe, being eſſen- 
tial Mind Univerſal, . and having thus the Effences of all things in 
Himſelf, muſt be ſelf-ſufficient, and can have mo Private Ends of his 
Own to ſerve ;——none, in creating as many Particular Beings as can ſubſiſt 


together : nor any, in directing and governing the ſeveral Motions of 
their 
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thein Particular Soda choſe Vital Principles: wieia them. It muſt. 
therefore be of necłſſity concluded, that they are all created, and their 
ſeveral: Motions all directed, to theſe Ends, - their Common Good, the 
Good of All taten together, and their own: Private Good alſo, ſo far as 
it may conſiſt with that 4ighe/t End, the perpetual Prefervation of the 
Whole, yielding all poſſible Good to endleſs Multitude r. And that 
the End or Deſign of Kingly Government on Earth is: the Gaal of the 1; 
Governed, is plain from the eſſential Difference, by which it is diſtin- 
guiſhed from Tyranny, this, that the Foundation of every Kingly 
Government is either the free Choice of the People. Knowing what 
they. do, as it is in Eleftive Kingdoms, —or it is is the Conſent of all, 
implied in their voluntary Aeguigſeruce, as it 18 in Hereditary Nin ng- 
doms : whereas Tyranny; on the other Hand, ariſes _ | che og 
lery and Corruption, blinding the People's Un or from 
Violence and Terror, forcing and frightning. th . + 207 
The other of the Two Points, in which; Kingly Government on 
reſembles the Divine Government of the Univerſe, us the eſſential F 
or Nature of it. The Univerſe is governed by One univerſal et : 
Mind, ſubject to no Change from any Cauſes without, to none from 
any F ;ckleneſs within. This Great Mind - governs according to One 
inen ln eternal Lau, the Rule or Standard of Right; which Law, c 
Rule, or Standard, is none other than his own: rehenfive-Ideay 
that is, Himſelf, conſidered as the Object of his om Intelligence. — 
An nage of this Government, as far as Human Things can be made 
to reſemble Things Divine, is the Nature of Kingly Government 
amongſt Men. For Kingly Government; beſides that tis Natural; and 
in fact Primæ val, is, like the Divine Qqnetachent. a:Goyernment by 
One: for it is, in truth, the Government of Lao and of right. Rea» 
fon, humanly ſpeaking, or accordiug to Men's Apprebenfions of what is 
Rational, Right, and truly Legal: and right Reaſon; which alone is 
truly Lau, is always: One and the ſame, hae vert it may ſeem to vary, 
in the application of it. to varying Subjects: whereas Tyraimical or 
ann Government. is, in reality, a Government by Many, as 
2 | many 
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many as there are Paſſions i in the Irrational Soul of Man, or e in 
his fickle Imagination. We preſume therefore, that, when Artificial 
Governments were firſt framed, the Idea of that which is the Beſt. was 
formed on the Model of the Divine Adminiſtration, and formed by 
Wiſe Men who had: juſt Conceptions of the Nature of the Univerſe. 
And this Hypotheſis of outs is confirmed from what may be obſerved 
in that Worſt of all Governments. made by Man, abſolute or deſpotic 
Monarchy ; where the Management of all State-Affairs is referred to 
the Intereſt of One Matiz—-of a Man, who, being ſole Lord and Maſ- 
ter, makes his own Decrees to paſs for Laws, and iffues out, recalls, 
or alters his arbitrary Mandates at his own pleaſure. A late inge- 
nious French Writer ſuppoſes, that all the Deſpotic Governments of 
the Eaſt aroſe from the Terrors of Superſtition. But whatever was 
their Origin, thus much is cettain, that Opinions, etitertained of the 
Supreme Being, as if he was an Arbitrary Monarch, who had created 
alt things for Hir own Gry, in the human Senſe of that Word, and as 
if his own Nature was no Law to Hirmſelf, and his-own-meer Will was 
a La to all his Creatures, making to be Juſt and Right whatever he 
pleaſed, and diſpenſing his —— wickout regard to any other Merit 
than blind Obedience, ſuch Opinions as theſe, of the Divine Gover- 
nor of the World, have: beers always found favorable to Earthly Ty- 
ranny: : and in return, the Tyrauts of the Earth have always favoured 

and Superſtitions, founded on ſuch impious Fancys. 80 
near is the Affinity between the rehgious and the political Opinions. of 
Men; and of ſo great Importance is it to the natural Rights and Li- 
bertys of Mankind in Civil Society, that Thoſe, who goverm them, 
ſhould early have imbibed right Notions of the Divine Natur, and of 
the Human. For fuch as are their Principles in Religion. and in 
Morals, ſuch will be their Prineiples in Pobrials; ſach alſo, as far as 
in their Power, will be the Bownds and Meaſuren of their Government; 
and ſuch, the Ways and Merbodt which they will chuſe to take, for ſe- 
curing the Obedience vf their Subjects. But to deal fairly with-our 
Readers, we muſt now, before we finiſh- this Note, inform them, that 
i 3 | = 
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the words of Plate, which we Th taken the Liberty of interpreting 
by this Phraſe, the Art of Government, are ta Ba, ſignifying 1 in ge- 
neral «what belongs to a King [to know]; but meant here in a limited 
ſenſe, what belongs peculiarly to a King, —what belongs to the 'Kengly 
Office ;—nat any Skill or Knowlege, which a King ought to have, in 
common with his Nobles.—-It.cannat be ſuppoſed, that the F;&/ of the 
Magi was the propereſt Perſan who could be found, to inſtruct the young 
Prince in the Art of War, in the Art af managing tbe Horſe on which 
he rode, or in any other infetior Accompliſhments, neceſſary indeed 
for a Prince, but no Parts of the Magick of Zoroafter. Much leſs 
ought it to be ſurmiſed, that the Prince of Perſia was by Religious Phi- 
lofof hers taught, what has heen fatirically termed the Science of Princes, 
"ED State-Maxins, as thoſe, which Ariftethe in his Politicks, Lib: 55 
Cap: 11, and Mackiavel in his Treatiſe intitled the Prance, ſhow to be 
neceflary indeed for maintaining Tyrazxy or Abſolute Monarchy ; but 
which all rea) Religion, true Philoſophy, and permanent Policy con- 
demn zor ſuch Coups d Etat, as thoſe, which Neud? has given us 
many notable Inſtances of, in his Confiderations Poltiques; which are 
ſo many ſignal Acts of Hypocriſy, Perſidy, Cruelty, and every ether 
Species of Injuſtice.-+We therefore doubt not, but that our Readers 
will be of Opinion with Us, that Ta Pavoura, the Knowlege end SE 
proper for à King, \meapt here by Socrates, is the Science of hund and 
fable Pelitichs, and the Art of good Gpverament founded on that Science. 
—— We could mention ſeveral Writers, of Diſtin&ion' in the Common- 
wealth of Letters, whoſe Senſe af this whole Paſſage is the fame with 
Ours, and in like manner connects the latter Part r for 
mer: but we ſhall content our ſelves with citing the authority of C- 
Aus Rhodoginus, becauſe the moſt expreſs of any. For iu his Lectiaues 
Antique, Lib: 9, Cap: 23, we thus read; Plato in Aleiliado apertivs 
teflatur, nou aliud fibi 'videri Zorogftris magiam, quam diuinorum ſcien- 
tiam atque cultum; qud imbugntur Perforum regum fi, ut AD MUN- 
'DANE REIPUBLICE IMAGINEM, TM oF i . OO | 
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1 In the Greek, —s d Srxaioraro;, But we preſume, that Socrates 
does not here mean the Man who excelled all others in the Praiſe of 

univerſal-Juſtice. For where many Men are honeſt and good, (and to 
teach the Perſſans to be Such, made a conſiderable Part of liberal Edu- 
cation among them). to ſingle out One, as a Man honeſter and better 
than the reſt, ſuppoſing it poſſible, would be of all Diſtinctions the 
moſt invidious. Neither doth the meer Practiſe of any Virtue qualify 
a Man for teaching it, — any otherwiſe than by Example : and Exam- 
ples of Honefty and Goodneſs often operate more powerfully at diſtance, 
thro the medium of Fame, than they do when near at hand or preſent ; 
for then the Alloys of Selfiſh Motives are more eaſily diſcerned, ' or, if 
wanting, are apt to be by bad Minds more” readily imagined.” The 
way of teaching therefore, meant here by Socrates, muſt have been 
by Precept; and the Perſon, choſen' for the purpoſe of teaching the 
young Prince'the Dutys of univerſal Juſtice, muſt have been ſuppoſed 
to excell in the Science of Fuftice, and to be able to teach on whit 
Principles it is founded. - Such a Perſon muſt either have been ſelected 
from amongſt the Perſian Philoſophers, the Magi; or, what ſeems 
more probable, from Thoſe, whom Herodotus calls faoiniin S, 
the Royal Judges. Theſe Judges indeed had, in all tiketyhood, when 
young, been initiated by the Magi in the Studys of Phitofophy, but 
devoted the reſt of their Lives to the Study of the Zaws of Perfia. 
For it appears from the Caſe of Cambyſes, related by the great Hiſto- 
Tian juſt now cited, that the Perfian Kings, even on points where theit 
own Inelinations were ever ſo much coneertied, always confulted thei? 
Judges, to be informed whether the Perfian' Laws, which were held 
ſacred on account of their antiquity, permitted them to follow thoſe 
Inclinations.— We are told, tis true, by Dion Chryſeſtom, in Orat: 49; 
pag: 5 38, that the Magi were #riparay Tos Bac the Kings Af 
fors in We Government. But the reaſon he gives for it, “ becauſe 9 
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« their ner 6 in Natural and Davies Things”, hw that 'twas only. 
for the Purpoſes of Divination, both Natural ind Artificial; without 
which the Perfan Kings never engaged in any Buſineſs of Importance; 
as appears ſufficiently from Xenopban. Rueftrons of Law, as well as 
Political Affairs, belonged to a Department in the Adminiſtration, very 
different from that of the Magi. With this agreed the Policy of the 
remoter Eaſtern Nations. For we learn: from Strabo, in his Fifteenth 
Book, (which is wholly appropriated to the Deſcription of India and of 
Perfia,) that the Brachmans were, uſed TeapaxoreSay Tos H] . avur 
heb, to attend on the Kings, as ther. Counſellors ; and farther, cure, 
rois a Bacixevow, venyepsres Th Weg! ros £85, ws r pay2s Tos Te 
cas, that they accompanied the Kings in the Places of their Reſidence, g- 
geſting to them what was to be done in Divine Matters; juſt as the Magi 
did to the Kings of Pera. Diodarus alſo, in his Second Book, (where 
he treats of Indian Antiquitys, with thoſe of other ancient Nations,) 4 
having divided all the People of India into Seven Claſſes, expreſly tells 
us, that the Counſellors to op ſeveral Kings of India, and the Admini- 
ſtrators of Public Affairs, or Miniſters of State, and alſo the Judges of 7 
Contraver/ys, or Suits at Law, ol oupefBeAo Tos Roi, ol ts SoixnTa 
r Xoly@y A 01 Hrxeaq ai 7 a upobnre ivory were appointed out of a 
Claſs, quite diſtin from That which contained the Philoſephers, the 
Sacri icers, or Prieſts, and the Dyviners. ——lIt appears, however, from 
the Words of Clitarchus, cited in Note 138, that the Perſſan Magi 
made the Science of Jae a Part of 2 Philoſophy. And this is 
confirmed by Porplyry, who tells us, that, Pythagoras heard the Lec- 
tures ꝙ the Magi concerning the N. orſoip: of the Gods, (or Sandtity,) and 
the reſt, of the Dutys of Human Life ; „ and that, be received (or embraced) 
their Dochrines, weg! Tas, 20 Fes y gigi Y r No- ry Wegs rey g 
erurnd EVR TOY, νa THE, fe 40) draxeoa, TEX d Porphyr: de Vita. 
Pythag: , pag: 4. Edit: Rom: And % much .of Phil oſopby, at leaſt, 
muſt have been ſtudied, by the. Man, choſen to be Teacher of Ju- 
tice to the Prince of Persia. For otherwiſe the royal Pupil could not 


baxe receixed from his Preceptor right Principles in Fohtichs; or have 
been 
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* in every Part of their Conduct throughout Life. The 
Perſon, 


been inſtituted in the Knowlege of dint eternal FOR Which governs 
be Univerſe : he could not. have been taught, that This would be the 
only ſtable Support of his future Throne; nor that This was the ſure 
F oundation of thoſe facred Laws of the Medes and Perfians, which 
were to be the Rules and Meaſures of his Government. | 

t Whoever has only peruſed this Dialogue in Dacief's' Trauflation, 
or has attributed too much authority to any of the Tranflations into 
Latin, muſt have been ſurprized, in reading, that the beſt: Moraliſt 
and greateſt Lawyer in all Perfia was employed, during eleven or twelve 
Years, (for a Courſe of liberal Education in Perſia took up ſo long a 
Time, ) meerly in teaching the Heir Apparent to the Crown never to 
rell Lyes. It muſt, however, be acknowleged, that Le Fevre appre- 
hended Plato's Meaning ſomewhat better, as appears from his Note to 
this Paſſage. The words in the Original are theſe, —daySevay d mavris 
Ts 81. Perhaps indeed the primary and proper Senſe of the word d- 
Swey is That, in which it is uſed by Homer, Batrac. ver. 14, to fig- 

nify the ſame as e Atyeirs to ſpeak the Truth. But in the ſecon- 
dary and figurative Senſe, it has a much larger Extent :—it ſignifys to 
have ſuch Apprehenſions of things, as correſpond with the true Nature 
of them; or to thin of things, as they are: accordingly i in Ariftotle, 
Ethic: Nicom: L. 6. C. 7. reg! rds aNν An,, ſignifys to Gave the 
Truth, or to be in tbe right, about the Principles of Things :=and thus 
to think is, indeed, to form within our Minds true Propgfitions, affirma- 
rive and negative, or to ſpeak the Truth to our Selves-concerning them; 
as the fame great Philoſopher expreſſeth himſelf in the fame Part of 
the ſame Treatiſe, Cap: 2 and z:—farther, it ſignifys to act agreeably to 
this their true Nature; that is, to behave with regard to God, our 
Selves, and Others, with Propriety, and to uſe all inferior things ac- 
cording to the Ends for which they are defigned by Nature: and This 
is, in fact to expreſt, without words, our ri Ses Senſe of the Nature 
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{be Univerſe, of our own Nature, and of our Relation to the Divine 
Mind, to our Fellow-Minds, and to all Perſons: and Things with which 
we have any connection or concern, by means of our Bodys.—Now thus 
to think, and thus to act, is to practiſe Univer/al Fuſtice, founded on 
Wiſdom; is to follow: Nature, the Nature of the Whole, and the 
peculiar Nature of Man, Regſan, which always harmoniſes with Na- 
ture Univerſal; — it is fo follow God, the Author of Nature, the Uni- 
verſal Reaſon, the Father of all Minds, the Fountain of all Truths, 
TRUTH its Self. This Doctrine ſeems to correſpond with the late 
Mr. Nollaſton's: for in no other Senſe, probably, meant he to main- 
tain, that Tyuth was the Principle of Vintne,, the Rule of Right, and 
the Meaſure of all the Dutys:of Human Life. —— But to have clear 
Notions on this Point, twill be neceflary to conſider the ſeveral Kinds 
of Truth; or rather perhaps the ſeveral Meanings of the Ward, Truth, 
and the ConneCtiow there is between them. If that ingenious Gen- 
tleman laſt- mentioned had done ſo too, his, Syſtem, of Morality would 
not have appeared, as it has to ſome ſuperficial and haſty Readers, chi- 
merieal, and like a Ca/#e built in the Clouds; nor, as it has to Others, 
like a vaft and weighty Building on a fight Foundarian; or as it were a 
mixt Heap of heterogeneous Truths, Logical, Moral, and Metaphyſi-- 
cal, without any other Cement, than what is meerly nominal, That 
Word of ſo many diverſe ſignifications, Truth. Philoſophers often 
uſe this Word to ſignify Neality; as when they ſpeak of the Truth of 
Things: and ſometimes they mean by it the Foundation of that Reality. 

This Kind of Truth, commonly called Merapbyfiaal, we ſhould chuſe 

to call Natural Truth, or the Truth of Nature; ſeeing that all. Nature, 

without it, would be a mere Plantaſin. In eommon diſcourſe the 

fame Word is uſed to ſignify Veracity iu a Man's Morde, or Fidelity in 
his Interroum with Others, or Prabity and Sincerity. in his whole Con- 

duct: as, when we ſays a Man: of: Truth; or a true Man, we mean, 

that the Man is no Deceiver, but that his Appearance, Words, Pro- 

feſſions and outward Conduct, are correſpondent to what he really ir, 
3 thinks. Aud this, Kind of Truth may be fltly . 
l Per ſo 
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Perſonal Truth, or Truth of Man. Another Senſe of the word TFutb 
is the Conformity of our Notions, or Opinions, to the true Nature of 
Things: as, when we fay of any Man, that he has the Truth, we 
mean, that he thinks rightly, or agreeably to the Truth, or true Rela- 
tions of Things. This Kind of Truth is ſeated in the Human Mind, 
is Speculative, and belongs to Science, or, where Principles: are want- 
ing, to Right Opinion: it is diviſible into as many Sorts,' as there are 
Sciences; for to one or other of Theſe every ſuch Truth belongs. One 
of theſe Sciences, That, which we have now to do with; 1 PREY 
fore chuſe to inſtance 1 in, is Univerſal Fuſtice. For, tho the ultimate 
End of this Science is Action, —and tho all the Truths, contained 
in it, are Moral, and referable to Praiſe, and therefore may be called 
Practical in that ſenſe, in which Ari Motle ſpeaks of G ee r TING, | 
Practical Truth, —yet, being a Science, and converſant only about 
Truths of a certain Kind, (namely Moral,) it is Speculative and Men- 
tal, as all other Science is. We are too apt indeed not to diſtinguiſh 
the Sciences from their ſeveral dependant Arts; as for inſtance," we diſ- 
tinguiſh not the Science of the Human Mind, or of Reaſon, from Logick, 
the inſtrumental Art of Reaſoning ; the Science of \Arithmetick, from the 
Art of Numbering; nor the Science of Mufich, from the Art 
Singing, or that of playing on Muſical Inſtruments. But, to diſtinguiſh 
rightly, Practical Rules only belong to Art, and only Speculative Truths 
to Science. On the Science of Univerſal Juſtice depends the Art of 
living well and happily, that is, agreeably to thoſe Rules of Honeſty 
and Goodneſs, which make the Happineſs of all Social Beings ; and 
which Rules are founded on Moral Truths, the Truths contained in 
that Moral Science. But we muſt here be mindfull to remark, that 
this great Art of Life depends not on Moral Science only, but, as all 
other Arts do, on the Power of performing, ſuper- added to the Science; 
and farther, —that Power, in this and every other Art alike, (a Capa- 
city of acquiring being preſuppoſed,) is acquired aFually thro learning 
the Rules and Precepts of the Art, joined with conſtant. Pradiife, and 
followed by Experience e hence it 4s, that a Man may hare his Mind 
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mak furniſhed ich Moral Truths, and. yet be all the-while a Slave to 
his Paſſions; For, tho it be indeed impoſſible for a Free Man, with his 
Inward Eye apen, and the Light. of Truth ſhining on his Mind, to re- 
ject his own real Good, and chuſe his own real Evil, —yet tis quite 
otherwiſe with a Man whoſe Soul is in the oppoſite State, where Rea- 
ſon is impotent, and ſervilely ſubmits to Paſſion. For Vice in general 
darkens the Underſtanding, and inſlayes the Soul; and every particu- 
lar Vitious Habit blinds the Mental Eye to thoſe ae Truths, 
which condemn it. Nay, even where Virtue prevails in general, and 
has no vitious Habit to oppoſe her, —whete Moral Truths are habitual 
to the Mind, dlearly ſeen by the Underſtanding, and frequently re- 
viewed. —xet, if they be not always actually preſent to the Mind, if at 
any time ſhe be wholly taken up with Senſible Objects, and with the 
Fancys which they raiſe, ſhe will for the time be governed by the Paſ- 
ſions which: they either kindle or infame: nor will the opponent 
Truths come again into View, till the Senſible Objects are withdrawn, 
till the Fancys ſuhſide, and the Mind grows: cool again. Truths of 
this Kind relate to General Things, and are the proper Objects of the 
Human Undenſtunding. Truths of another Kind, but improperly 
called Truths, relate to Iudividuali, the Ohjects of Senſe, Now all In- 
dividuals in Nature arg: Copys, more or leſs imperfect, of ſome Ideas in 
the Ia . Naturet-anid"in -proportion-a they reſeonble. their Hrehe- 
types, are called more or leſs true: but, for any Truth or Reality of 
their outward Exiſſence, we have no other Evidence than That of our 
outward Segſes : and if Theſe be true, their Objects real, and the Me- 
diums, thro which they paſs to our Senſes, be true alſo, the Truths, 
which, are perceived, may be called Senfible, —When any. of theſe 
Truths the Objects of our Senſes, or any of thoſe the Objects of our 
Underſtandings, are delivered in Speech, that is, when any of our 
Perceptions, or of our Conceptions, being true, or agreeable to the 
Truth of Things, either Senſible or Intelligible, are clothed with 
Words, —they form True Propoſitions, and are alſo called Truths, And 
i the Sukjects: of theſe are General Things, they are called Logical . 

5 * 1 Truths; 
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Truths; but if Particular Things or Pafs are ſpoken of, the TrutSs 
ſpoken are called Hitorical, and relate either to Natural Hiftory, or to- 
the Hiſtory of Mankind, Theſe, which we have mentioned; art the 


al and common Meanings of the Word Truth: for it fignifys Truth: 


In Nature, Treth in Van, Truth in tbe Mind, Truth in 707 Syst, and 


ruth in Speech, whether Logreal or Hiſtorical. But Two other Mean-/ 
ings, particular and fs common, are ſometimes affixed to it. In One of 
theſe Meanings it is applied to Works of the Imitative Arts; as for in- 
ſtance, when we ſay of any Pictures, that they have Truth of Colourme, 
or Truth of Bxpreſſion © in the firſt of theſe eaſes we mean, that the 
Colouring of all Parts of the Picture 'exat#y reſtmbles the Natrol. C 
hours of the Things mrated; in the other caſe,” that the 
given by the Painter to his Human Figures, is an avu⁰ Copy of hoſe 
Marks, by which Nature expreſſes: the different Affections and Paſſions 
of the Soul. And this Kind of Truth therefore may be called Truth 
of Initation. The other Particular Senſe, in which the word/Trarh 
is uſed, is when we ſay of the beſt Perfarmances-of forme Art, whether' 
Imitative, Mechanical, or any other, that they are executed according 
70 Truth. Here we mean, that the Performance is agreeable to the 
Rules of that Art, whoſe Work it is. In this Senſe therefore,. Trarbs 
is no other Thing than the Art its ſelf, and may properly enough be 
called, as it oſten is, Truth of Work; or of Performance. We are 
now to confider the Connection between theſe ſeveral Kinds of Truth, 
or rather, theſe ſeveral Meanings of the Word" Truth. And here it is 
obvious to percerve, that Truth of Imitation depends on the exact Re 
preſentation of Perfons, Things, Ackions, or Paſſions, ſo fur as they 
appear outwardly, by artificial Figures, or Colours, or deſeripeive Wri- 
rings. In like manner, Truth of Speech, whether Hiſtorieal or Logi- 
cal, depends on the jaſt Repreſentation of the Thing, ſpoken of, by 
the Words ſpoken, wherever certain Words are agreed to ſtand for and 
ro ſignify certain Things. If the Thing, ſpoken of, be an Ohiass 
of Senſe, whether a Facts, or a Being, the Truth or Neuty of the 
Fact, or Being, will depend on the Truth ef Senſe. If it be General, 
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and an Odje# of Science, the Truth or Reæality of it will depend on the 
Truth or Refitude of the Human Under/tanding. If the Thing, ſpoken 
of, belong to the Rules gf any Art, the Truth or Juſineſs of what is 
ſaid depends on the Truth or Fuftneſs of Human Reafon, the Parent 
of all Arts. Farther; the Truth of Senf depends on the Agreement be- 
tween the outward. Ser/es, and their Objefs; and this Agreement de- 
pends on the Harmony, and. mutual. Corr of. all the Parts of 
outward; Nature. The Truth or Rectitude of the Human Mind, con- 
ſidered as the Subje# of Science, depends on the Aale of its Nature 
to that of the Divine Jutelbgence ; and this Samilarity depends on the 
immediate and pure Derivation of the Human from its Foxntain, the 
Divine. Juſt ſo. doth the Truth or Rectitude of any Ideas whatever 
in the Human Mind (and theſe Ideas are the only Objetts: of the Sciences) 
depend on their Raſemùlance to thoſe ideas in the Droine Mind, their 
true Originali, the Standards of all Truth, and the eternal Effences of 
all Things. In like manner, the Truth or Juſtneſs of all Rea/aning, 
whether Demonſtrative or Dialectical, depends on the Truth or true 
Being of the Principles of Regin, of Science, and of every Particular 
Mind; and theſe are not only Amilar te, but the very ſame with the 
Principles of Univerſal Nature and Univuenſal Mind, that Foundation of 
all real aud true Being. See Notes to the Banquet 186, 187; and Note 
to the Meno 35. lt remains on this Subject to be conſidered, from 
what Principle depends Perſonal. Truth, or Truth of the whole Man ; 
and what Connection this Kind of Truth has with all the other Kinds, 
thro that Depeudance. If we reflect, that this Truth is found the moſt 
frequently in Countrys thinly. peopled, and among Nations called Sa- 
vage,—ſuch as have little or no Commerce with the reſt. of Human 
Kind, —ſuch as are deſtitute of all Arts, except thoſe abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to Human Life, we ſhall fad reaſon to think, even without 
the authority of Hay Writ, that God made Man upright, and that Falſ- 
hood, Fraud, Impoſture, and Hypocriſy, were all gf Man's oten In- 
vention. But where a great Increaſe of Population, — many Arts of 
Convenience, Ornament, and Luxury, invented aud ins improved, 
A a 2 | — 
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—an extenſive Commerce, and the free Circulation of Riches, have | 
| provided plenty of Fuel for the Paſſions: 8.8 8 


And banift/d from Man's Life bis bappic Tie, 
_ Simplicity and Spotleſs Innocence; 


#® 


Integrity, or Perfanal Truth,. muſt chere have eller W eee it 
muſt there depend on Science and on Art, —on that beſt of all Sciences, 
the Science of Man's True Good, or the Science of univerſal Juſſice, 
—on that moſt valuable of alt Arts, the Art of living a good and happy 
Life, or the Art of Virtue. For, to preſerve this Truth, amidſt the 
out ꝛvard Conveniencys on one hand, which offer themſelves frequently 
on condition of parting with it, and the outward Tnconveniencys on the 
other hand, which often attend the tenacious Baling of it, a Man 
muſt 4now well the Value of his inward and ſuperior Part, his Mind 
and Reaſon; becauſe only this Knowlege can raiſe him above all- our 
1oard and meerly human Things: he muſt be free from the Tyranny of 
thoſe Paſſions, which make him fogp to the meangſt of their Objects, | 
and ſubmit: to the baſeſt-Drudgery in their Service; fnting- him into 
Moral Falſtood, and forcing him to sehe his Heart and Mind, not in 
Words only, but in every Part of his Conduct. Ultimately therefore 
the conſtant Maintenance of Integrity depends on a Man's Knowlege of 
Himſelf, and of his True Good: more immediately it depends on his 
frequent Converſe with thoſe perfectly fair Hleas, which are the conti- 
nual Objects of the Divine Mind, and are thence communicated to that 
of Man, whenever he pleaſes to go deep into Himſeſß, and to withdraw 
from too cloſe a Converſe with Outward Things; until, Bubituated fo 
Truth, he knows how to diſtinguiſh it from meer Semblance; and until 
his own Mind, affimilated and as near as poſſible united 70 the Divine, 
is 1mpowered to ſtand rm, and amidſt Senſible Perceptions to remain 
fuperior, free, and uncorrupted.— This Kind of Truth therefore, by 
theſe Means preſerved, not only preſerves in Man the Divine A 
but gradually makes him more and more a Partater of the Divine Na- 
ture, ETERNAL Tzu rz, and UNIVERAT: Jysr1ce:— Throughote 
| theſe 
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theſe Confiderations we may perceive, that all Truths of- every Kind 
depend on Ręſemòlances to other Truths, of a Kind above them, — until 
we. come to the conſideration of Truth ts Self; which alone is One, | 
and is always Ae only to its Self. and in this way of Reſemblances i N -- 
that we aſcend from lower Truths to bigber ; from Words, to Things ; 
from Images, to the Korms Nature; from Individuals, to Spe- 
cies and Genus; and from Senſe, to Scienct; — from Laras in the Human 
Undenſtanding, (which are evermore mixed with the Traces of Senſible 
Objects, left in the Imagination,) to thoſe pure and perfect eas whick + 
are eternal; — from Particulars, to. Unroerſals ; and from our 'own - 
Minds, to the Divine; from which depends; linked together in one ii: 
tire Chain, the whole Series of Forms, in variable and variable; natural 
and artificial. What we have now written, concerning Truth, is 
chiefly with a View to the latter Part of this Dialogue, where we hope 
to ſhew the Uſe of. making theſe Diſtinctions. But it may alſo be of 
Uſe in illuſtrating the Paſſage now before us, concerning the D:ftitution - 
of. the Perfian" Princes if our Interpretation of this Paſſage be agreeable 
to our Author's Meaning. And that tis ſo, may perhaps appear on- 
comparing that general Account of the Perfan Education, given us by 
Herodotut, with what Xenophon tells: us on the fame 1 The latter 
of theſe Authors, in his Inftitution- off Cyrus, relates, that all thoſe 
Perſiaus, who Mere able to give their Sons a Libeial Education, 
« ſent them to the Public Schools; where, inſtead of learning Gram-" 
«© mar, as it is the Faſhion to. do in Greece, they were taught Juice. 
e aud in this Study emploĩed the greateſt Part of every Day, until 
« they arrived at ſixteen or ſeventeen Years. of Age.“ Now we learn 
from the ſame well-informed Relator, 'when a little afterwards he en- 
ters into a Detail on this Subject, that, during the · Vears of their Edu- 
cation, „they were taught Piety to he Gods, the Dutys owing to 
« their Country, and to their Friends; particularly," that chief Duty, 
„ owing. to them all, that of Gratitudt. In thoſe Vears alſo, as 
we learn from the ſame: Writer, they were inſtructed iti the Lau- 
of Pena, not only i in T hoſe. concerning Crimes, but in Thoſe too- 
4 Which 
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which concerned Property: and in all theſe Laws they were in 
ſtructed, not thro Lectures, but thro Practiſe in their -own-Munetic 
Courts of Juſtice, authoriſed by the State for that very Purpoſe: For 
ſo much may fairly be inferred from the Story, (whether real, or 
feigned by Xenopbon, to ſhew the Nature of the Perſian Education,) 
told by Cyrus to his Mother, whilſt he was yet a Bey, to prove to her 
his Proficience in the Study of Fuſtice. What Xenopbon iramediately 
ſubjoins to this Part of his account of Liberal Education among the 
Perſians, will be conſidered in the next Note. -He-finiſhes the whole 
with telling us, that “ beſides. all this, they learnt to ſhoot Arrows, 
and to fling Favelins.” ——The other Author whom we are to cite, 
Herodotus, relates, that the Peruns, from Five Years: of Age to 
Twenty, were taught andy Three Things: (meaning, that they were 
taught no other Art or Science :) One of theſe Things was immevay, the 
Art of Riding, [on managed Horſes ;] an Art, unknown in Perſia, 
when Cyrus was a, Boy: for Cyrus himſelf firſt introduced a Cavalry 
into the Perfan Army; and for that purpoſe, procured Horſes to be 
brought out of the adjacent Countrys, ſeeing. that Perf afforded none, 
of her own. Breeding: and Herodotus only treats of that Diſcipline and 
thoſe Manners, which prevailed among the Perfans in the Reigns of 
Darius and of Xerxes. Another Thing which they learnt, according 
to this inquiſitive Hiſtorian, (who agrees herein exactly with Xenopbon, 
was Totevew, the Art .of ſbooting with Bots and Arrows. And now 
laying aſide the Authority of Xenophon, it is .probable, that the leatn- 
ing of this Art by the Perſian Youth was followed by their learning a 
tbe other Military Exerciſes, ſuch as the Management. of the Sabre, the 
Dagger, and the Javelins, mentioned by Xenophon, where he ſpeaks of 
the Perſian Arms and Armour. But *twas ſufficient for Herodotus, in 
his general and conciſe count, (according to the Nature of his Hif- 
tory, ) to inſtance in the principal and moſt - neeefſary of them all, 
That, which the Youth were taught 4e/ore the reg, as being the moſt 
ſuitable to their earlier Age. The Third and laſt Article of their 
Le. mentioned by Heradotut, was iger a Word, which 
| 1 


Heſjebius explains by 215evy the very Word, uſed by Plato in the 
Paſſage we are now endeavouring to illuſtrate, and to juſtify our hav- 

ing tranſlated by theſe Words, fo. follow Truth“. This way of 
conſidering Univerſal Juſtice,” as it is expreſſive 'of the Truth of Things, . 
(that ts, of their true Natures and Relations,) feems to hive been in- 

troduced / among the Grecians-. originally by Pyrbagorat- For this 
Founder and Father of the beſt Syſtem of Philoſophy, in giving to 
his Diſciples many excellent Precepts, exhorted them above all things 
to follow Truth, paricpa S'aanvevar as we learn from Porphyry, in his 
Life of \Pythagoras; pag: 27. Edit: Ram. On which beſt of all Phi- 
loſophical Precepts,  Jamblichns; the Diſciple of. Forpbyry. in his Ex- 

hortatory Diſcourſes, pag: 114, thus comments, — v yas aanSwver, .v} 
T p05 Yeus vc TA. T fan amtaary 2 pes ore; NATE THY avi, 

Bf A art. TOV Fel & arvowrivwy wyatoy. For, to follow 
Truth, beth mir hi regard te Gods, (far the Plataniſis of the Alevandrian : 
School gave this Name ta Leas which are eternal according to Divine . 
Truth, (that is, according to their pure and perfect Nature,) and alſo: 
with regard to Men, (meaning with. regard to our Conduct in Human - 
Life,) according to Human: Truth, (chat is, according to Human Ideas, . 
the imperfect and corrupt Copys of thoſe in the Divine Mind) con- - 
aucts .us to all Goad, Divine and. Human, (that is, to Wiſdom; and to- 
Virtue or Univerſal Juſtice). The Foundation of that Precept is; ac- 
cording to Porpbyry, this Doctrine of: Pythagoras, Taro" povov. dt 
7% avvpwres wodv, Ito wr, that only Tbis [the following, of 
Truth] is able. to make: Men lite unto-Gad... And here another Argu- 
ment, to prove that we have interpreted Plata s & in a Senſe 
agreeable, to Plato's .own Doctrine, may be drawn from comparing the 

Paſſage of .Porphyry, laſt cited, wich this of. Plato in his Theetetws, . 
pag: 176.  Oux #94 avs [{C.:26]-6puaterepir G & s dr ia Ye 
rr Srxauotates: There is not any Thing (in the Univerſe) more like unto + 
God, than Whoever of Us ¶ Men] becomes univerſally” [or in the higheſt - 
degree] juſt. For we preſume, that Porphyry,; being a Platoniſt, agreed 
with Plato in this Point of Doctrine: and if this be a fair Preſump- 
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Perſon, who excells in Temperance *, enures the young 
Prince not to be governed by ſenſual Pleaſure of any Kind; 

that he may acquire the Habits of a Free Man, and of a 
real King; by governing, firſt, all his own Appetites, in- 
ſtead of being their Slave. + And, the F ourth, He who ex- 


tion, then the ſame Thing, which Plats calls perfect Juſtice, Porphyr 
calls the following of Truth. © 

% In the preceding Note, it has len ſhown; from Herodetts wad 
Xenophon, that in the Kingdom of 'Perfia, from time immemorial 
to the Expedition of - Xerxes into Greece, All of liberal Rank, as well 
as the Heir apparent to the Crown, were inſtructed in Natural Ju. 
tice and in the Laus of their Country. So that, in this reſpect, 
the Education of the Perſian Gentry, (as we ſhould call them in Eng- 
land, or Nobleſſe, as they would be called in France, including the 
Gentils-bommes,) All of whom were of equal Rank, wore, was of the 
fame Kind with that of the Prince Royal: the ſuperiority of His Edu- 
cation over Theirs conſiſted only in This, that He had the moſt excel- 
kent of the Kind. Nor was any Difference, beſides This, made be- 
tween them, in anotber Part of their Education, That which is here 
mentioned. For Xenophon, immediately after the Paſſage cited from 
him laſt, informs us, that all the liberal Youth were bred to Sobriety 
and Temperance; and that, to prevent an Indulgence of their Appetites, 
they eat not with their Mothers, but with their Preceptors, (meaning 
Thoſe who- taught them Natural and Civil Law:) and not at Rated 
Hours, but whenever it pleaſed their Governor, who, by virtue of this 
Authority, could ie the Youth in Abſlinence, as much and as often 
as he found convemert. The only Advantage therefore, which the 
Prince had over the reſt of the Youth, in hi Part of Education; was 
in having for His Governor a"Perſon” deemed the moft prudent," and in 


other reſpects the fitteſt who n be found, for the W of tat | 
amportaut Truſt. 17 | | 
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cells in Tortitude * bonne os n ae to wo; fearleſs 


and | 


105 Xinoddeb, as he oaks in deſeribing the Diſcipline of the Per- 
fian Youth, tells us, that about the ſeventeenth Year of their Age, till 
continuing thoſe their accuſtomed Studys and Exerciſes, mentioned in 
Note 140, they joined the Royal Hunt, which was always of Wild 
Beaſts, a favourite and frequent Diverſion of the King, and all the 5us7:or 
or Gentlemen. That wiſe Politician and prudent General, from whom 


we learn this, aſſigns the following reaſons for inſtituting the Perſian 


Youth in this noble Exerciſe.— They were hereby enured to bear Cold 
and Heat, and all the Fatigues incident to a Campaign. — They became 
experienced in the ſerious Uſe of Military Weapons: for in Hunting 
were uſed the ſame Arms, and the ſame Armour, as in War. They 
were accuſtomed to Dangers; and were even initiated in actual Figbting. 
whenever the Game faced about and made reſiſtance, or in its turn 
purſued and attacked its Hunters. — The King himſelf, in Perſon, was 
always at the Head of this grand Hunt, till the Reign of Artaxerxer 
the Firſt. It may therefore reaſonably be preſumed, that ſome: great 
Multtary Officer was appointed to marſhall and direct this Royal Hunt- 
ing; ſuch a one, as in Germany is (tho now only titular) the Grand 
Huntſman of the Empire. To the Care and Tuition of ſome ſuch Per- 
ſon the young Prince was, in all probability, committed, for the Pur- 
poſes mentioned here by Plato. The reſt of the Youth, who par- 
took of that royal Exerciſe, were left to themſelves, it ſeems, to ac- 


quire Habits of Boldneſs and Bravery, thro the Force of thoſe natural 


Paſſions, fo ſtrong in Youth, Emulation, and Love of Glory. What 
we have thus far written in this Note, and in Note 141, following the 
authority of Xenophon, may at firſt fight appear to contradict the Paſ- 


ſage, cited from Herodotus in Note 140, concerning the Education of 


the Perfian Youth. For no mention 1s there made of their being taught 


either Temperance or Fortitude. The reconciling of this ſeeming Afierence | 


between thoſe Two Writers, the moſt ancient now remaining of ſuch 
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194 THE FIRST' 
as treat of ne Affairs, affords a happy Opportunity of reconciling 
another difference, much more important, becauſe it nearly concerns 
the Nature of Virtue, —a ſeeming inconſiſtence between Plata and 
Himſelf. For not only in the Paſſage now under inſpection, but alſo 
in others, Plato mentions the Four Cardinal Virtues fggether, as if they 
were of equal Dignity, or nearly fo, in his Sytem of. Morals, and dif- 
fered only in the Order of Place, given to Each when they were named 
together, an Order too, which is often varied. Vet in ſome other 
Paſſages he expreſſes himſelf in ſuch a manner, as if he held the E 
ſence of all Moral Virtue to conſiſt in Prudence, or Moral Wiſdom :— 
for that only This diſtinguiſhes manly Bravery from brutal Fiercengſs, 
and from childiſh Raſbngſt; and that, in every 0 Energy which ad- 
mits of 'Intenfion and Remyffion, only This conſtitutes that Golden Mean 
which is always right and always beneficial; — that only Prudence 
can diſtinguiſh between Temperance and ſenſeleſs b * between 
ceconomical -Frugality and illiberal Par fimony, between generous Bounty 
and ruinous Prodigality;—and that, in every other Action, converſant 
about much and littie, or about great and ſmall, whether natural and 
ſelfiſh Appetite, or natural and ſocial Affection be the Motive, only 
Prudence can aſſign the due Bound and Meaſure, and draw the Line 
Virtue. See the Meno, page 183, and the two which follow it. In 
many other Paſſages again, Plaro ſpeaks of quraloo dn, Fuftice, not as 
One among Four principal Virtues, — nor yet as a conſtituent Part of the 
Eſſence of Virtue conſidered in One general Idea, —but as the Whale. of 
Virtue, or That Quality from which every Manz poſſeſſed of it, is 
entitled to the Character of s, a Good Man. See Note 22 to the 
Meno. Thoſe Perſons who have well ſtudied Plato's Dialogues a 
Republic or Civil State, muſt have perceived the Difference and the 
Agreement between the Four Virtues, called Cardinal, too well to want 
our Aſſiſtance in harmoniſing all theſe ſeveral Pallages together, which 
ſeparately taken ſound ſo diflonant. But perhaps Some of our Readers 
may not be among thoſe Perſons. who have been ſo fortunate. - . Such 
are deſired in the firſt place to conſult Note 43 to he Rivalt, and for 
2 the 
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che preſent to reſt aſſured, that the Philoſaphy of Nude adapts the 
Pytbagoroan Syſtem,” brieſly related in that Note, with regard to thoſe 
Four General Virtues, whoſe comparative excellence ve are now con- 
2 In this Syſtem we are to obſerve, that Moral Ii dom may 
defined The Virtus or Excellence (in general) of tbe. Ratiaual Part 
be — Soul, reſpetiing Gyod and Evil. Now in this reſpect the Ex- 
cellrneys of Man's Soul are of Three Kinds. The Firſt is to know. and 
to diſtinguiſh rightly between what is Good and what is Bu, and 
This depends on Soumdugſt of Underſtanding. Another of its Excel- 
lencys is te be diſpoſed arig gt, to be diſpoſed to ove: What is really Good, 
and conſe ly to — the Oppoſite + and This depends on Uprightneſs 
'of Heart, that is, of the Aﬀections- The other Excellency af the ra- 
tional and human Soul is 20 govery its inferior and irrational Partyer, 
fo as that its Self may follpw the Good which it loves, and fun the 
Evil which it hates, unimpeded and unhindered: and This depends on 
perfect Liberty. of Will —-Viewing our Subject in this Light, we may 
perceive, that Moral Wiſdom inſers 
the Shia Concupyſcence, or Deſire of Pleaſure, by indulging or by re- 
ſtraining it, when and as far as it is proper to do either, is the Virtue 
of Temperance. To govern the dupecs or Spirit, by lowering or by rayiug 
it, when and ar munch as proper, is the Virtue of Fortztude. For no 
Virtue, to ſpeak accurately and ſtrictly, belongs to theſe inferior Parts 
of the Soul: their only Duty is an eafy Submiſſion to the ſuperior Part, 
or an Aptitude to be pos Pur And as to the remaining «Excellency of 
the Soul, to have the Afeclionr, or Heart, habitually iy cee aright, 
or according to Right Reaſon and Moral Wiſdom, is to have Univerſo! 
Fuſtice, or Honę Tad Goodneſs 3 for we have learnt from Socrates, and 
his noble Diſciple, Xrnophon, to make this the fi and moſt general 
Diviſion of Univerſal Juſtice. See Xenoph: Mem: L. 4. C. 8. — Qn 
the other hand, if we confider, that the Excellence. of the Human Sou! 
conſiſts in the reſemblance which it bears to the Diuins Mind; that 
the Divine Mind is Univerſal Juſbice its Helft, That Law of Truth and 
"Good, by which the Vniverſe 4 is . from this Foun - 
B b 2 tain 
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tain flow the Ideas of Juſtice and of Goodneſs into all Particular Minds, 
ue ſhall perceive, that the Pythagoredns had good reaſon to call hi 
Cardinal Virtue, and only this, aperi αο ν true Virtue, 'apera reac x} 
warreprente Virtue perfect and all-excellent, arid to give it the title of 
werayudIia all-Goodneſs : fee the Pythagorean Fragments in Ga/e's Opuſe 
cula Mythologica, and the divine AC wpotgerlixoi of Tamblicbus :. 
We ſhall perceive, that Moral M iſdom is the habitual and actual Know- 
lege of this UNIVERSAL JusTICE ; a Knowlege,: followed of neceiſſity 
by the Aﬀettions ; as Theſe are followed by Purſuits agreeable to them, 
and an according uniform Conduct thro Life: We ſhall perceive alſo, 
that Temperance is no otherwiſe to be confidered as a Part of Virtue, 
(with immediate reference to the Mind, that only Seat of all Moral Vir- 
7ue,) than as it preſerves clear and guick-/ighted the Mind's Eye, whoſe. 
Virtue it is to view the Faireft of all. Objects, TRUTH and-GooD.— 
And farther we ſhall perceive, that Fortitude is juſtly. deemed: a Part of 
Virtue for no other reaſon, than becauſe it is Denar for the Fe 
ton "od defence of That, which indeed by 


E the immediate Jewel of the Soul, 


Trorow H ONESTY: whereas the Splendor of a Good Name, to "kick 
the Poet. attributes that high Character, ſhines not in the Mind or Un- 
derſtanding of its Owner, but merely in his Fanuc and even. there by 
reflexion only, from the unſtable Fancys of other Men. That Uni- 
verſal 7 uftice 1 is the very Efſence of Virtue, may farther appear from 
hence; that in a Soul, deſtitute of Honeſty and Goodneſs, all other 
Endowments, whether natural or acquired, are dangęrous, and often. 
lead to Evil; and all the other Virtues loſe: their Natures. and their. 
proper Offices, and ought therefore to change their Names; thus Pru- 
dence degenerates into Gunning, and becomes a Cheat; Sobrzely joins: 
her ſelf to a calm Gameſter, or a cool Villain; and Bravery lends her 
Aid to an over-bearing Tyrant, or to a Highway-Robber and a Ruf- 
fian, That theſe or ſuch other Conſequences do not always attend. a 
| total Want of Honeſty and Goodneſs, but that Semblances of Virtue, 
| are 
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are ſometimes ſtill maintained, is in ſuch caſes owing either to a gene- 
ral-Weakneſs of all the Selſiſh Paſſions, or to an equal Oppoſition be- 
tween thoſe of different Kinds, hindering the e of any 
One Paſſion;—or elſe to the ſupetior Strength of Some one of the bet- 
ter Sort, whether Love of Eſteem and Reputation, Love of Health 
and Soundneſs of the Bodily Frame, or Love of Peace and the ſecure 
Enjoyment of a Man's Property and juſt Poſſeſſions: ſee Note 33.— 
Such are the Arguments made uſe of, to ſupport the Claims of Moral” 
Wiſdom on the One Side, and of Univerſal Fuftice- on the other, not: 

only to be Chief among the Virtues, but even · to have been Morher to 
all the reſt. Now if we have fairly ſtated the Arguments on Both 
ſides; the Conteſt between them may eaſily be compromiſed, by a re- 
ference had to the Diſtinction, laid down in the Argument of this Dia- 
logue, page 13, between the Subject and the Odſect of all Knowlege 
and all Intelligence; We are there told, that they are one and the ſame 
thing, — Minu. under different confiderations. —Perjeft Mind, That 
which in and throughout Nature is Divine, conſidered as the Object of 
all pure Intelligence, is Truth. and Good its Self, the Fountain of all 
Truths, and the Ssuree of Good to all Beings. —The Ideas of Moral Truth 
and Moral. Good, —in other Words, the Ideas of Honeſty and-Goodneſ7, 
—0r, in Pythagorean Language, vd aMnSeuay x} v eveoyerer, (ſee Ælian. 
in Var: Hiftz: L. 12. C. 59.) ariſe in all Particular Minds, tho Hue 
and imperfettly, by Nature, the Nature which theſe Minds derive from 
the Great Mind, their Parent Theſe Ideas are made more clear and 
explicit thro thinking and reaſoning, from materials which are provided: 
by Learning, and are thence collected together in the Mind, but are 
purified and brought nearer to pegſection only by communicating with 
that Living Fountain of Univerſal Juſtice, ever preſent within every 
Mind. The Knowlege, hence gained by Man, is Moral iam, the 
Source of which, as we have before faid,, is Wiſdom its Self; that is, the 
fame Divine Mind, conſidered as intelligent of Himſelf, and convetſing 
with Himſelf,” who is the Firſt all- comprehenſive T; rh, and the Seve. 
reign all-communicative ©" Gove. The Rational” Seal” of Man, However; 
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fo long as ſhe is connected with an earthly Body, ſeems to be far from 
ſuch a Simplicity off Efſence, as that of her Divine Origin : Senſe, na- 
gination, and Paſſion, mingle themſelves in this her Compound-Frame. 

She enters into this mortal State of Being endued neither with Yam 
nor with Tuftice : bringing with her nothing more than the Principles 
of them, a Difpofition to purſue them, and a Capacity of attaining to 
them, in ſome degree, by ſetting out from thoſe Principles in the Road 
of Study and Inquiry. In proportion to her Progreſs in that beſt Know- 
lege, Moral Wiſdom, is the Increaſe of her Love to that true Virtue, 
Univerfal Fuftice. But an Averfion to taking Pains, and a Deſite of 
taking Pleaſure, (any Pleaſure which Hes in her Way, or to which the 
takes a Fancy,) will bar all Progreſs and Improvement. Before any 
promiſing Advances therefore can be made, her Aver fon to Pain and 
her Love of Pleaſure muſt be removed out of the way. She mult be 
diſciplined to patient Endurance and ſevere Continence.” Her frequent 
Exerciſe in theſe Rudiments of Virtue will at length beget in her "Ale: 


"Habits of manly Fortitude and fober Temperance, fo b 3 to keep 


the Underflanding ſound, the Heart honeſt, and the Will free. This Pro- 
ceſs, as of neceſſity previous to the acquiring of Moral Wiſdom and 


| Virtue, accords with that Emblematic Picture, deſigned, and painted ih 


the faireſt words, by Cebes ; where Continence and PS HIDE are feen 
to it the Youth, who commit themſelves to Their Care, up to the 
ſublime Habitation of tbe Virtues. So that Cebes, the Diſciple and 
Friend of Socrates, appears to have conſidered Continence and Endurance 
as the Means to Virtue; and not as Virtues themſelves, And indeed 
they are the ordinary Means of acquiring the virtuvus Habits of Te en 
perance and Fortitude; as theſe Habits are the only Means of preſerving 
always that Wiſdom, qvhoſe Object and End is true Virtue; which is 
no other thing, chan a clear- ſighted, free, and affectionate Obedience 
to the Law gf all Rational and Social Beings,—That Law, which di- 
vides and meaſures out all their ſeveral Dutys, in all the ſeveral rela- 
tions of Some to Others, —Univer/al Fuftice—That, which makes the 
Happineſs Li All. — For the ſake of This 3 ultimately, are all 

other 


er Diſciplines, * 3 al Arts, and Methods of acting, all 
xerciſes, and Practice Habits, ſuch as are truly virtuous, ſuch as con- 
2 ſays Hierocles, to compleat the M bolengſi e Juſtice, cure) el 
Ti 6AoTnTe This uιẽ0iW ns, that moſt perfect of all the Virtues, contaming 
the Meaſures of all the refl, as Parts of her own Nature, TEAGOTAT'S 
gens War ay ageTwy, % fabTPWy WEBLEKTINIS TWY | HANWP, WS ol, fat 
Hieroclis Com: in Aur; Carm: ad ver. 13. Thus, as the ſame Philoſo- 
pher ſays in the ſame Part of that excellent Work, 46 ul v Age. 
TOY 7 Pgomnos wpigxeray, wipes d 1 J uc,Euyn . dic flo ds 1 d- N c 
peo: the Beginning of the Virtues is diſcovered to be Prudence; the Bound 
or End, Juſtice; and between are found Fortitude and Ti emperance, as 
being the Meant, leading to the End, and connecting it, in continuity, 
with the Beginning. Conſonant with this Syſtem is the Diſcipline of 
the Storcks. For in the firft place, according to Their Method, Appe- 
tite muſt be totally ſbdued; (This is Temperance z) and Aver/on muſt 
be directed aright ; (that is, the Spirit muſt only rouſe to oppoſe real 
Evil; and This is Fortitude:) in the next place, all the Moral Dutys 
are to be learnt; for when no fancied Evil lyes in tbe way, and no ima- 
ginary Good entices aut of -tbe ay, then, and not till then, can we- 
diſcharge thoſe Dutys, which are the Ende of Human Lye. Hence it 
was, that Epictetus, as we learn from A. Gellius, L: 17. C: 19. laid ſo- 
much ſtreſs on thefe two Words,—arxs Y dri, bear and Vorbear, 
Cas to ſay, that 4 Man had them at his heart, and bad ſuch 4 
Command over Himſelf, (meaning his Inferior Soul,) as always 0. 
** obſerve them, be would. ſcarcely ever, [in moral .concernments] .a# 
% amiſs.” But we -ought here to obſerve, that this excellent Moraliſt, 
when he made ſo bold an Aſſertion, muſt have been ſpeaking to his- 
Diſciples, and could mean it only of Such Men as themſelves, Such, 
as had been already taught the Social Dutys, or Laus of Juſlice, but 
had not yet arrived at the /a/# point of perfection, the place of Stabi - 
ty, —at ſuch a Legici, as would ſecure them at all times againſt all 
Sophiſts, and eſpecially againſt the moſt dangerous of all, Pai and 
Pleaſure. See Arrian: in Difertar. Epicket: L. 3. C: 2. For the Stoic 
Philoſophers 
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Philoſophers were too wiſe to think, that the. voluntary Bearing. of Pain, 
or the forvearing to taſte of Pleaſure, was in the leaſt degree merito- 
nous F its -ſelf, when no Duty made ſuch Endurance, or ſuch Ab- 
| Hunence, neceſſary to its being performed ; much leſs could they ima- 
[| gine, that ſuch bearing and forbearing would make a Man impeccable 
and perfect. But they knew, that every Man ought: to be provided 
with thoſe Habits, whenever the Want of either of them would hinder 
| ſome Ae of Virtue; that is, whenever the Avoidance-of Pain, or other 
1 external Evil, or whenever the Purſuit of Pleaſure, or other external 
Good, would interfere with the diſcharge of any Duty, which the 
Laws of Nature and of Reaſon might at that time injoin. The Le 
of thoſe Habits is thus referred to the Facility of performing, whenever 
Occaſion calls, the Durys of an honeſt and a good Man. — But the 
Knowlege of theſe Dutys can only be acquired by learning them from 
Maſters qualified to teach them. For let a Man be ever ſo well diſ- 
poſed to do what is juſt and right, fair and good, —let him have by 
nature the moſt diſintereſted Love of 'Truth, and the livelieſt Senſe of 
the Lovelineſs of Honefly and Goodneſs, —let him feel the ſtrongeſt At- 
traction to Society, the warmeſt Benevolence to his Kind, and all thoſe 
 Afﬀettions, peculiarly ſtiled Natural, in their utmoſt Vigour,—yet the 
particular Dutys, to the performance of which thoſe ſeveral Affections 
 pre-difpaſe a Man, and make him prompt, the Meaſures alſo, and the 
Boundarys-of thoſe Dutys, —muſt be ſtudied and learnt by every Man 
who would truly know them. For the Afectiont are as void of Know- 
Tege and Underſtanding as the Paſſions are, and can teach nothing.— 
But the Science of Juftice is of much larger Extent than is commonly 
'imagined. For the Subject Matter of Juſtice is every Kind of Right | 
and Obligation, whether natural or acquired, plenary or partial, perfect 
or imperfect. Onꝰ this Science, thus extenſwe, are founded certain 
Rules or Maxims of Law, the moſt general of which are not a few; 
but being divided and ſubdivided into leſs and leſs: general, for the 
ſake of Certainty and Preciſion, the number of Ruler, by which all 
Particular Caſes are to be governed, becomes aſtoniſhingly great; and, 
| after 
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after all the Didtinckions, which have been made, the moſt Special 
Rules are extremely difficult in their apphcation. For, beſides the dif- 
ferent. Conſtitution: of Civil. Government in different Nations, or in the 
fame Nation at different times, - beſides the different Relations in Da- 
meſtic Life, eſtabliſhed by thoſe different Conſtitutions, — the various 
Alliances between Civil States, and the various Contraf#s between Man 
and Man, ſo diverſify,” mix, and complicate the Rights: on one (ide, 
and the Obligations on the other, that the Controverſys or Queſtions, 
which ariſe: between the contracting Partys, are often almoſt endleſs. 
Often too it happens, that Where Two Caſes differ but in a ſingle Cir- 
cumſtance, ſeemingly trivial, and are in all other reſpects exactly ſimi- 
lar, yet this Circumſtance ſhall totally ſeparate the Reaſans of them, 
and bring them under quite different Rules of Law. The greater is 
the number of theſe Special Rules in any civil or national Syſtem of = 
Laws, the leſs is the danger of any unjuſt or wrong Judgments, given 
by the Judicial Magiſtratet in that State or Nation; becauſe fewer Par- 
ticulars are there left to the uncertain Arbitrement or Diſcretion of the 
Magiſtrates. But numerous Diſtinctions, Sub-diviſions, and Excep- 
tions, under every General Rule of Law, muſt render the Study of 
Law. or Juſtice, according to that Syſtem,, nice and intricate, and a 
work of much time and labour. We therefore cannot wonder, that 
the Perfian Princes, and the Perfian Gentry too, were employed, all 
the years of their Education, in learning a Science, impoſhble to be 
learnt in leſs time, wherever the People are in all Caſes governed by 
Aabliſdel Laws ; and under ſuch a Government the Perfians had lived 
for many ages before the Reign of Cyrus.” It was neceſſary that the 
King, or Supreme Magiſtrate, ſhould be perfectly well acquainted with 
the Laws, becauſe they were to be the Rulet of his Government : and 
the ſame Knowlege was no leſs neceſſary for every Gentleman, or free- 
born Subject; becauſe the Lau were to be the Rules of his Obedience ; 
and becauſe alſo, out of the Elders of this Rank the Judges, or Infe- 
rior Magiſtrates; were always choſen. But farther, if we conſider 
this Science of Tuftice, as it * to be r founded on 
\ | | & | C | W: dom, 
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Wiſdom, on the Knowlege of the Divine and the Human Nature, —as 


including the Sciences of Moralr and of Politicks,—and as reaching even 


to the petite Morale, to all the Rules of right Behaviour toward Others, 
accomtnodated to their Age, Sex, Rank, and Other Circumſtances of 
Outward' Life, —it will appear to be the only Science, proper at all 
times for a Gentleman, as ſuch, as exempted from the neceſſity either of 
Bodily Labour, or of learning ſome Art to fupport his Life. Thus 
it is, that a thorow illuſtration of this whole Paflage, concerning the 
Four Cardinal Virtues, ſhows':how well Herodatus and Xenophon agree, 
the one with the other, and Both of them with Plata, on'a Point where 
they ſeem all Three to. differ, —the Nature of the Pas Education. 
For what Herodotus calls the following of Truth is found to be the ſane 
with what Xenophon terms Jus rien; for ſo we find from this Pallage- 
of Plato, where Both thoſe Terms are uſed, as being explanatory, the 
one of the other. Herodotus indeed takes no notice of Temperumct and 
Fortitude, mentioned here by Pluto to have been effential Parts of Gand. 
Breeding in Perfia; becauſe the great Hiſtorian undertakes to tell us, 
concerning the Perſian Youth, only- what they were taught : now Tem- 
perance and Fortitude are not to be acquired thro-/earneng any 'Lefſons of 
Inſtruction, but thro Habit, - the Habits of Ahinence and Endurance = 
and a Habit 'of Abſtinence is no otherwiſe to be gained, than by ve 
quently abſtaining ;. nor a Habit of Endurance, any othet way than by: 
Frequently enduring. Agreeably to this, it appears from Xenaphen, whos 
has not omitted to mention theſe Articles of the Perſian Education, 


chat no Preceptors, or Teachers, were appointed for the igr uchi of 


the Youth in Theſe ;—but to Abſtinence, he ſays, they were babituated" 
by their Governors, — to Eudurunce, thro their conſtant Exercye Hunt- 
ing. Heradotus and Xrnopbon Both agree, that the Youth learnt, and 
had Meters to teach them, the w/e of Arms;. but ſince a Cavalry in the 
Perfian Army was an Improvement made by Gyras,. the learning to ride 
could only be mentioned by Herodotus, and not by Bon when he 
was writing of that Prince's Inflitution in his early Years. And as to 
the Silence of Plato on this _ We, may with great Probability pro- 


* fume, 
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eorj/ Pitieles appointed one of his Domeſticks,/ too. old. to 
be fat for any other Service, Zopyrus of Thrace. I would 
recount. to you the '# other Articles of the Breeding and 
Inſtruction, given to your Antagoniſts, if the Narration 
would not be too long; and: beſides this, the Articles, al- 
ready mentioned, are ſufficient Indications of thoſe others, 
HE 15 8 Wes ay e with ob. But Your 

| | OY» | | Birth, 


Vi. 


ſume, that the Art of War was a che principal among thoſe other Articles © 


of the Breeding and 7 given to the Perfian Princes, which arg 
not ſpecified. by the hiloſopher,, as being (in a Philejopber's conſidera- 
tion at leaſt,) Accompliſhments inferior, in Dignity, and Value, to the 
Four Cardinal Virtuss, _ 

1 This Part of the Sentence, in the Greek Original, contains only 
theſe Words,—{rav elch, dA d bra. Stephens conjectures, that, im- 
mediately before theſe, the Words 4 re n ought to be inſerted. We 
imagined formerly, that the Word to be ſupplied was ws, Which is 
often uſed in the ſame ſenſe as & 4 and might more cafily be omit- 
ted. The late learned Dr, Taylor had not then publiſhed his Lgfar; 
the Second Index to Which exhibits ſeveral Inſtances, where we find 
the like elegant Ellis of the Particle ae 

Our Readers will LF themſelves 5 0 8 5 perceive, that, we 


179. 
45 For the. e e of the Perſian Princes in 6 ie. or in as 


ſublimer Parts of Philoſophy, tnfers their Inſtitution! in all the Mathe- 


matical Sciences, and in ſo mueh 1 of n as is fundamental. 
e n to 
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2 intrepid; for that * his Mind; under ks Power of 
Fear, would be a Slave. But, Alcibiades, ſor Vour Precep- 
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Birth, Alcibiades, your Breeding and Infivation; or any 
| other Circumſtances Wi e e, _ One of the 
„ t ten Athenians 


* 


to all true Phitlofophy.— -The Suit which ads.” a Man 2 

Kingly Government, generally "includes a competent degree of Skill in 
all the Military and Imperatorial Arti, neceſſary for the Deſenct of a 
Kingdom againſt foreign Enemys: nor is leſs Skill in all the Oratoriat 
Arts, and other engaging Methods of Addreſs, neceſſary for the quiet 
Government of a rational and free Pebple. The Science of fuftice, 
taught the young Prince, implies his being taught Propriety of Beba- 
viour, at all times, in all places, and to all perſons; without which 
Knowlege a King will be liable to loſe the Affections of many of his 
People, and to fall into Contempt with others, greatly to the dimi- 
Hution of his Authority, and, confequently, of his Power to govern as 
a King. The Care taken to beget in him the Virtue of Temperance, 
by enuring him to Ahſtinence, fuppoſes an equal Care taken to indem- 
nify him for his Loſs of Pleaſures, either miſchievous or dangerous, 
by providing him with Pleaſures innocent and "ſafe, —with Such as 
amuſe the Fancy without inflaming the Paſftons,— —elpecially with Such 
as the Mind or Underſtanding hath a Share in ;—Such is Miet, eſpe- 

cially the grave and the ſublime; Such is Painting, eſpecially the H 
torical, and the Portraiture of Heroes or Men truly Great; and Sue 
is Poetry, eſpecially the Epic and the 7. ragic. —His Erefcitz of hunt- 
ing wild Beaſts, for the ſake of acquiring Fortitude, thro his frequent 
Endurance of the Perils and Fatigues, incident to that manly Sport, * 
being uſed only at ſtated times and ſeaſons, it muſt have been thought 
proper to fill up his Vacation- times, between, with Exerciſes neither, | 
perillous nor fatiguing,—with fuch as are graceful and becoming i in a 
Prince, with ſuch as would contribute to preſerye his Health, to aug- 
ment his Strength, and to keep his Military Skill in conſtant PraQtiſe; 
Such are Dancing, and other meaſured Motions, or regular Afjons of 
the Limbs ; Shooting with Arrows at a Mark; tbrowimg of Tavelns, 

and 
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1 4 is at all Sllbie su about, unleſs there be ſome 
Man who bappens to have am eſpecial Regard for you. Far- 
ther; if you would conſider the Treaſures of the Perſian 

ings 
n Wardrobes. of Apparel, che long Trains of their Gar- 
ments, and the Fragrancy of their Unguents, their nume- 
rous Retinue of Attendants, and the reſt of their Magnifi- 
cnc in eee all“ chis with what you have of the gd 


and 8 tilting with. . Such af are thoſe a 
rſemanſbip, practiſed. and taught in Greece, which are often of. 
ſervice to a Cavalry in time of Alion. And for every one of theſe: 


with ſkilful*Mafters: | :. 1 

145: In tranſlating this Paſlige- we TORE! differed: from the Senſe given 

it by the. Latin, Italian, and French Interpreters. They have, + 
one of them, ſuppoſed Sdcrates to be here ſpeaking contemptuouſly of 
the Birth and. Inſtitution . of all the Atbeniant as well as of: Alcibiades, 

in compariſon with the Birth and Inſtitution. of the King of Perſia. 
But this would be foreign to his preſent Purpoſe,, which is to lower the 
Self-Conceit 'of Alcibiades only, and not. That alſo of the Athenians,—- 
Mention is here made of the Athenians, .\ in no other. reſpect, than to . 
note the Unconcern of every one of them, at the time of this Dialogue, 
(when Alcibiadet was too young to have diftingu/hed. himſelf from Others . 
of his Rank and Fortune,) as to, the Legitimacy of his Birth, or the. 

care taken of his Education; and to. ſet this, Unconcern of theirs in- 
contraſt with the warm Concern of the. whole. Perfan Nation, about 
every Circumſtance. relative to the. Prince who was to govern.them.—- 


Senſe of it, by putting a Comma between 7 and” Adyraior, in the: 
fair and laudable Edition of this Dialogue, lately printed at Oxford... . 


the ſumptuous Furniture of their Palaces and Tables, 


Studyr and Exerciſes, it muſt have been neceſſary to nn tlie W 


1 
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The Punctuation, however; of this Paſlage. i is made agreeable; to our:- 


Kind! | 
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Kind yourſelf, you would evidently petceive how much you 
fall ſhort of Them, and would be aſhamed at the compa- 
riſon. If, on the other hand, you would conſider the La- 
cedæmonians, their Sobriety and Modeſty, how ſimple theit 
way of living, and how eaſily they are ſatisfiedd , their 
Magnanimity and Obſervance of Order, their manly En- 
durance of Pain and Love of Labour, their Emulation ta 
,excell and their Love of Honour, you would think your- 
ſelf a Child to Them in all theſe Excellencys. Beſides this; 
if you make Riches, any Patt of your conſideration”, and \ 
in this reſpect imagine your {elf a Perſon of en 
let us not paſs over this Point neither unexamined; if by 
any means you can be made ſenſible, in what Rank' vou 
ſtand. If you chuſe then to conſider the Lacedæmoniaus 
with regatd to Wealth, you will find; that what We have 


147 The Virtues, for which the Liaeidirintiiant were N brated * 
are here enumerated : and the Order, in which they are here placed. 
is worth the attending to. Firſt appear the Virtues belonging to Tem- 
perance: Between theſe, and the Virtues: compriſed in Fortitude, are 
placed the Virtues flowing from noble Sentiments, whole Seeds are in 

the Human Soul by its Nature; for a Senſe of its own native Greatneſs,” 
and a natural Love gf Order, diſpoſe it to that Paſſive and to that 
Active Fortitude, which follow in l the Third place: and Laſt we find 
thoſe Generous Paſſiogs, which, if well nouriſhed and directed aright,. | 
preſs on in Aid of Virtue, ſupporting her when fainting, . and raifing . 
her when fallen, thro Weakneſs of the Body. Perhaps this was the 


very Order, obſerved by the Lacedemonians in a the Vouthe: 
and cultivating their beſt Diſpoſitions. 


143 See Page 34 of this Dialogue. | 
here 
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Attica falls far ſhort of Theirs.. For the Lands, 
poſſeſs in their own Country , and in Meſſenia, 


here in 


which uc 


riority in this reſpect; whether he conſiders the Quantity or 


a 2255 as the Helotes KEY or the Number of. their 
| 1 Horſes, 


0 Meaning FINE ata Meſſenia, te; in lie next Note. 
3 The Helores, properly ſo called, were deſcended from the an- 
cient Inhabitants of Hel, a maritime Town in Laconia, near the 
Mouth of the River Eurotas, under the Dominion of Menelaus at the 
time of the Trojan War. It was afterwards. beſieged and taken by the 
Heraclidæ, and their Dorian Army, who had 3 conquered all the 
reſt of Laconia. The Helotes were thus made Captives to their Con- 
querors; by whom they were condemned, They and their Poſterity for 
ever, to till the Lands of theſe Dorianc, (then become Proprietors of 
the Territory of Laconzs,) as their Vaſſals, and, in lieu of the Produce, .. 
to pay a certain and fixed Rent to-their Lords and Maſters ; net. un- 
like_to Tenants, in Villanage under the Feudal Laws in after ages. 
To the, like hard: Conditions did theſe Lacedæmoniant, long. afrerward,.. 
fubj ect their own: Kindred and N eigbbours, of Meſſenta, at the end of 
many long Struggles between them, — on the Lacedæmonian ide, fon 
the che Cong e Conde) better than their own,—on. the other ſide, 
for the Preſervation of their Lands and Libertys. The Meſeniant, 
being thus reduced to. the ſame State of Vaſſalage with. the Helotes, 
were often comprehended under this latter name; as appears from Pau- 
Janias, | in. Lib: 37 pag: 201, Ed: Hanau: as alſo: from T hucydides, in⸗ 
Lib: 1, $ 101. The Scholiaſt to this great Hiſtorian: informs us far-- 
ther, that tbe Lacedemonians, dies. To ati Iapoges Eivou EAT, (for ſo⸗ 
this laſt Word ought to be read, and not ce, as it is .abſurdly: 
pri inted,) becaufe f the Hatred which 2 akvays bore to the Helotes, 
werer 


ate fueh, as that” no Perſon here would diſpute their ſupe- 


the Value of thoſe Lands, the Number of their other Slaves, 
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Horſes, and * Cattle in the Paſture-Grounds of Meſſe- 
nia. But ſetting aſide all This, you will find, that as to 
Gold and Silver, there is not ſo much amongſt all the Gre- 
cians, as there is amongſt the Lacedzmonians; in private 
hands. For Gold and Silver have now for many Gene- 


tion 


1 . . 
& | 


vere uſed to call their Slaves by that Name, in the way of Contemptuouſs 
neſs and Contumely.— But Plato, in the Paſſage now before us, uſes 
more accuracy: for, meaning to include al/ the Vaſſals, by whoſe Las 
bour in the Lands much Wealth accrued to the Lacedemonians, . | 
them, not e Ara, Helotes, but ELAGWTIXSS, Such, as the Helotes, Jul 
Pauſanias, in Lib: 4, pag: 259, means by 7, ele, Such. 4 2 
State, as that of the Helotes.— Plato, by other Slaves, means Such x 
were acquired by Purchaſe, or by Conqueſt unconditional, Them an 
their Offspring; and of Theſe, Such as were not employed in domeſ- 
tic Services, but were ſet to work in Asriculture and other Country 
Labour : for Socrates is here ſpeaking only of the Value of the Tar. 
d æmonian Eſtates in Land, ariſing from ſuch Labour. Fit | 
| 131 We have tranſlated this Sentence as literally as we could, pla» 
eing all the Parts of it in the ſame Order which they haye in the Ori- 
ginal ; that we might not obtrude our own Senſe of it on our Readers, 
without enabling them to judge of it for themſelves. | But we .appre- 
hend the Meaning to be,—* that no Private Perſons any where itt the 
« reſt of Greece were Maſters of ſo much Gold and Silver as ſome 
Private Perſons in Laconia.” —Cornarius however and Serranus refer 
the laſt word 1% (that is, in private bands,) to the Lacedemonians 
only; thus giving to the whole Sentence a Meaning, in which it is i 
true; —* that in all Greece beſide, there was not ſo much Money, as 
there was in private hands at Sparta.' For Athens alone, conſidered 
as @ State, had much more Money at her Command than Sparta: as 


E from 7. W Lib: 1. $ 80. But the Wealth of. Athens was 


aid 


\ 
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rations been flowing into them from all parts of Greece, 
and often too from foreign countrys ; but there is no Reflux 


any way That therefore which the Fox ſaid to the Lion 
X | e | | in 


laid up in her Public T; reaſury : whilſt the Wealth of Sparta lay all in 
Private Hands; for the had no Public Treaſury at all. —If therefore the 
word id, in the Sentence now before us, had no reference to all tbe 
reſt of the Grecians, it might as well have been omitted: and omitted 
it is, accordingly, by Ficinus, Gryneus, Bembo, Le Fevre, and e 
in their Tranſlations. + Thus the Wealth of Sparta, conſidered as 
State, is made to be brought into compariſon with the Wealth of al | 
the other Grecian States, taken together : whereas the principal Deſign 
of Socrates in this place evidently is, as we apprehend, to ſet in com- 
pariſon together—the Wealth of a rich Spartan, and that of Alcibiades, 
or any other the moſt wealthy Private Perſon in all the reſt of Greece. 
1:2 The Lacedemonians were abundantly ſupplied with all the Neceſ- 
faries of Life from their own Lands: and being by their Laws re- 
ſtrained from all Splendour and Magnificence, from all Delicacy and 
Luxury, as well in their Houſes and the Furniture of them, as in their 
Apparel and the Proviſions of their Tables, they could have no Occa- 
fion to purchaſe for their own Uſe any foreign Trinkets or Commodi- 
Indeed Sumptuary Laws were almoſt unneceſſary in Their Com- 
, cnonwealth; thro the Force and Effect of another Law, by which they 
were prohibited not only from ing any coined Money, whether of 
Gold, Silver, or Copper, in their Home-Traffick, but even from hav- 
ing any fuch uſeleſs Treafure in their Houſes. The only Money, per- 
mitted to paſs current amongſt them, was of their own making; it 


conſiſted in Pieces of Tron, of a Conoidical. Form, fo peculiarly.tem- 


pered, as to be of no other Uſe. Theſe Pieces therefore, having no real 
Value, and a nominal Value no where but in Laconia, would not be 


taken by any Foreigners in Exchange for Merchandiſe. On the other 
„ | hand, 
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in a Fable of Elop' s, may juſtly be applied to Them; the 
Footſteps of Money, coming into Lacedæmon, are eaſy 
to be diſcovered, as being all turned towards it; but the 
Tracks of Money, going out of it, are no where to be diſ- 
\ cerned . Thus it may eaſily be conceived, that of all the 
Grecians the richeſt in Gold and Silver are the Lacedzmo- 

nians, and that of all the Lacedzmonians the richeſt is their 
King. For of ſuch Comings-in a larger Share, and oftner, 
is received by Kings , than by other Men. And beſides 
this *55, the Taxes paid by the Lacedzmonians to on: Kings, 


hand, all the Corn and Cattle, PL or bred in the fertile Fields 
and fine Paſtures of Maſenia, —all the Copper and Iron, dug out of the 
rich Mountains of Laconia, and manufactured by the great Number of 
thoſe Helotes, who lived in the City of Sparta, and laboured not for their 
own Profit, but for that of their Maſters, —all This, except the little 
wanted at home, was fold abroad and paid for in Gold and Silver: 
which Money was by the Owners either depoſited in the Temple at 
Delphi, or intruſted to_ the Cuſtody of their Neighbours, the Arca- 
dians; (ſee Atheneus Lib: 6. pag: 233.) beſides much of it, perhaps, 
buried under Ground; (as Silver is ſaid to be at Pekin, and Gold under. 
the Stadt-Houſe at Amſterdam ;) or concealed in ſecret Places; an In- 

| ſtance of which Kind we have in the Story of Gylippus, told by Plu- 
tarch in his Life of. Lyſander. _ 

153 The Fox's Anſwer to the Lion, in the well- Ind Fable, to 
which this Paſſage alludes, is cited by Horace, in Epiſt: 1. Lib: 1. 
54 Only meaning“ here the Revenue ariſing from their Demeſne- 


Lands; More of which in Quantity, and Better in Quality, Kings 
have than other Men. 


255 That 16,—6e/ides the Profit ariſing from their Demeſne-Lands. 
| bring 
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bring them in a large Revenue. But whatever Wealth the 
Lacedzmonians have, tho great if compared with that of 
any other Grecians, yet in compariſon with the Riches of 
the Perſians, and eſpecially of their King, 'tis nothing. For 
T once heard a Man of Credit, who had been at the Capital 
City of Perſia, ſay, that in going up to it, he travelled al- 


moſt a Day's Journey thro a large and fertile Territory, 
which the Inhabitants of it called the Queen's Girdle“; 


that there was another extenſive Tra& of Land, called the 
Queen's Veil; and that many other fair and fruitful Coun- 
trys were epproprindid to provide the reſt of the Queen's 


Apparel “; each of thoſe Countrys having its Name from 


that Part of the Apparel which the Revenue of it furniſhed. 


So that, were any Perſon to tell the Queen-Mother, Amaſ- 
tris, the Conſort formerly of Xerxes, that the ſon of Dino- 


mache '** had it in n his Ne” to lead an Army againſt Her 


150 See the Leſſer Hippias, page 34. b 
The fame Cuſtom was in ancient Agypt. For we read in Hero- 


dotus; Lib: 2. pag: 123, Edit: Gronov: that the City of Anthylla, that 


is, the Revenue of the Crown, ariſing from the Taxes impoſed on it, 


was aſſigned and ſet apart for the ſupplying of the Queen-Confort wth 
Shoes and Slippers. 


'5 Perfius in his Fourth Satyr, where he laſhes the A rrogance of 
the Emperor Nero under the Character of Alcibiades in this Dialogue, 
ſeems to have concluded juſtly from the Paſſage now before us, that 
Alcibiades valued himſelf, in the firſt place, on his being Son to Dino- 
mache, and conſequently of Alcmeonian Race. But his Haughtineſs on 


this account is here humbled by Socrates, in comparing Dinomache with 
| Dd 2 FT Amaftris, 


- *e ES. IS < 22 om” * : 


4 IA SLA Fa. _ 


* 
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Son; — and were ſhe told at the ſame time that Dinoma- 

che's whole Attire might be worth perhaps fifty Minæ ; 

ſuppoſing it to be of the moſt coſtly Kinde; and that chis 
"18 Son of hers had Land in the Diſtrict of Erchia 16, contain- 
5 | ing not ſo much as three hundred Acres '** ;—She, I ſup- 
4 pole, would wonder in what Kind of Things this Alcibiades 
bl could place ſo much Confidence as to think of contending 
with Artaxerxes. And I imagine, that ſhe would fay,—— 
It is impoſſible that this Man ſhould undertake ſuch an Af- 
fair with any other Confidence, than what he places in the 
Prudence and Skill which he is Maſter of: for that the 
Grecians have nothing elſe worthy of account. Becauſe if 
ſhe was to hear farther, that this ſame Alcibiades in the 
firſt place had not compleated the Twentieth Year of his 
Age; in the next place that he was utterly uninſtructed; and 
beſides this, that, when a Friend of his adviſed him firſt to 
acquire the Knowlege, the Prudence, and the Habits, ne- 


Amaſtris, who was of Acbæmenian Race, being Daughter to Ofanes by 
the Siſter of Xerxes, to whom according to the Cuſtom of the Perſian 
Royal Family the was married, and from that Marriage bore Artaxerxec, 
the then reigning Monarch. 

159 Equal to 1611. gs. 2d. Engliſh 8 

160 Meaning the _ coſtly among ſuch as were, worn, by Grecian 
Women. 
i See Meurfius in his Reliqua Attica, Cap: 5. 

163 INS. A Greek rA contained 10,000 Square Feet : an 
Engliſh Acre contains 4,840 Square Feet. So that the Land-Eſtate of 
Alcibiades, near Ercbia, contained about 619 Ernghſp Acres, 


ceſſary 


&... 
2 5 
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ceſſary for the execution of his Deſigns, before he offered to 
attack the King, —he refuſed to hearken to this Advice, 

and ſaid, that even in his preſent condition he was pre- 

pared ſufficiently; l believe She would be aſtoniſhed, and 

wen aſk, What Kind of a Thing it could be then, in 

which the. Youth put his Confidence ? Upon this, were we 

to tell her,—in his handſome and fine Perſon, in his Birth 
and Family, in his Riches, and in the natural Facultys of 
his Mind,— ſhe would think us, Alcibiades! out of our 
Senſes, when ſhe reflected on all the Advantages which her 
Son enjoyed, of the ſame Kinds. No leſs do I imagine that 
Lampido “, Daughter of Leotychidas, Wife of Archida- 

mus, and Mother of Agis, who, all of them in their turns, 
ſucceeded to the Crown of Sparta, She too would wonder, 
in reflecting on Their Greatneſs, were ſhe told, that Vou had 
taken it into your Head to make War againſt Her Son, ſo ill 
inſtructed as You are. And now do you not think it -ſhame- 
full, if the Wives of our Enemys conſider more prudently 
for Us, than We do for our Selves, what Sort of Perſons we 
ought to be, before we venture to attack ſuch Enemies? 
Heakes debe, my good Sir, to the Advice which I give 


1 
3 
j 
4 
* 
f 
4 
5 
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3 See Note 24. | 

164 This Princeſs is called Lampidro in the Faltions we have of 
Plutarch, probably from an ancient Error in the Manuſcripts, as 
Meurfius in his Treatiſe de Regno Laconico rightly ſeems to judge. By 
Hero otus ſhe is called Lampito, Lib: 6. pag: 3 545 Edit: Gronovs. 
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you, in agreement with the Delphic Inſcription , Know 
#7: : 1 FP 


165 If we ob/erve in what manner this divine Precept is here introduced, 
and at the ſame time reflect on all which has preceded, we {hall be apt 
to imagine, that Socrates, in giving Alcibiades this Advice, means nothing 
more than to ſuggeſt to him his comparative Deficience in thoſe Out- 
ward Advantages, juſt now enumerated, on which he valued himſelf fo 
highly: or, at moſt, we ſhall ſuppoſe the ſame Advice here meant to be 
given, which is thus expreſſed by Per/ius, in the concluſion of his Fourth 


Satyr, 


Tecum habita; nöris quam ſit tibi curta ſupellex. 


Del with your ſelf; you ſoon would find, 
Furniſh'd how ſcantily your Mind. 


In the Sequel, however, we ſhall find it ot to be the Philoſopher's In- 
tention t depreſs the Mind of his new Pupil, by drawing thoſe unequal 
and humiliating Compariſons, —but, on the contrary we ſhall perceive, 
that his main End, with regard to Alcibiades, was to elevate his Thoughts 
above the conſideration of thoſe Outward Goods as valuable, compared 
with ſuch Excellencys of the Mind, as were in his own Power to attain 
without any Rivalſhip or Contention. This, we ſay, was the chief In- 
tention of Socrates in ſeconding that Advice, ſuppoſed to have been firſt 
given by Apollo and agreeable to This was the profound Meaning of 
that ancient Philoſopher, who was the real Author of it, —a Meaning, 
which will open itſelf more and more, as we proceed. —Tis undeniable, 
however, that Sacrazgs hitherto has all along endeayoured to her the 
high opinion, which Alcibiades had conceived of himſelf, on account of 
the advantages given him by Nature and by Fortune. But this End is 
to be conſidered only as the Means to that other End, the ultimate. 
The humbling of the inferiour Soul is neceſſary to the exalting of that 
which naturally is /uperiour. For Nature ſeems to have endued every 

man 
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PHY SELF: fince your Antagoniſts. are to be, not Thoſe. 
whom. 


man with a Pre-conception or Pre-ſumption of Something very valuable, 
belonging to him: but this, like all other natural Pre-ſumptions, is 
obſcure, general, and indeterminate. hals this Something 7s, only, 
Reaſon can diſcover, and determine. - If Reaſon then be never exerciſed 
on the Subject, and conſequently this Jewel be never brought to Light, 
a man will ſuppoſe it to be That Quality in him, whether natural or ad- 
ventitious, a meer Relation perhaps, or accidental Circumſtance, which. 
he hears the: moſt praiſed, or perceives to be the moſt admired by Others. 
And if from experience he finds himſelf in any thing to excel Thoſe of 
his Kind with whom he is converſant, he fixes here the Value of Him- 
ell; he over-rates This Excellence, be it ever ſo trifling ; and contemns, 
or under-rates, every Excellence which he poſſeſſes not. To prepare 
the way therefore for the recogniſing of a Man's better Self, the Mental. 
Principle within him, his admiration muſt be taken off from Body, and 
from things belonging to Body, or valuable only for the ſake of Body; 
and thence it muſt be transferred to Mind, and Mental Excellence: he 
muſt be taught, that every thing elſe is truly valuable to him, fo far only. 
as it has a reference to Mind, and is favourable to Mental Excellence. 
And this is the very Method, which Socrates in this Dialogue takes. 
with Alcibiades, as we ſhall very ſoon have occaſion to obſerve.— Thus 
much of this Note is intended to rectify the Miſtake of Such, as ſuppoſe 
the Knowlege' of our Selues always to mean the Knowlege of our Infir- 
mitys, both of Body and of Soul. —a Senſe of our Deformitys and 
Defects, and a Conſciouſneſs of thoſe Fancys and thoſe Paſſions to which 
we are the moſt prone.-—But there is another Miſtake, of a quite op- 
poſite Kind, tho indeed leſs common, as well as leſs dangerous ; J againſt 
falling into which it may not be amiſs, here in good time, to caution, 
Such of our Readers, as have a Genius inclining them to true Philo- 
ſophy. For if their Attention, by and by, ſhould happen to be fo in- 
1 taken up by the e Part of this Dialogue, as to 52 
8 them: 
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whom You imagine, but Theſe whom I have told you We 
and 


them forget all which has preceded, they will be apt to think, that the 
Meaning. of the Precept, recommended here by Sacrates, relates ſolely 
to- the Divine Principle in Man; ſeeing that This is found to be, pro- 

perly ſpeaking, the Man Himſelf,——That which peculiarly characteriſes 
Man, and diſtinguiſhes the Human Soul from the Souls of all other 
known Animals.——Theſe two oppoſite Miſtakes are incident to Men 
of oppoſite Tempers: the Magnanimous are eſpecially ſubject to That, 
laſt mentioned; the Pufillanimous, chiefly to the former. Both the 
Miſtakes ought to be avoided. For to lead a Life rational and virtuous, 
a Man ought to be appriſed both of his inward Strength and of his 
inward Weakneſs.-—lf he is ignorant of his. ſuperiaur and divine Part, 
he will, be apt to make no reſiſtance againſt the Impulſes and Suggeſtions 
of his inferiour and brutal Part: for he will think, that, in giving 
himſelf up to Their Guidance, he only follows his Nature, to which 
all reſiſtance is abſurd, becauſe it muſt be ineffectual, —Oa the other 
hand, if he is quite unacquainted with the natural Temper of his infe- 
riour Soul, he will not be ſufficiently guarded againſt the ſudden and 
unforeſeen Violence of his Paſſions, nor yet againſt the inſinuating and 
ſubtle Sophiſtry of his Fancys.-—Ignorance of that Better Self, which 
is Divine and the only Seat of Man's Knowlege of Divine Things, leaves 
the Mind open to Super/iztion; Superſtition is often followed by Reli- 
gious Enthufiaſinz and This introduces, without any oppoſition from 
that Knowlege which the Hypotheſis preſumes wanting, the proud, ty- 
rannical, and cruel Spirit of Bigotry. For if a Man, having a religious 
Turn of Mind, be ſenſible of nothing within bim but what is evil, either 
he will imagine the Governour of. the World. to be an evil Being, like Him- 
ſelf,——and-will thence be in continual Dread of ſuffering Evil from him, 
or, if he has been taught to be/zeve otherwiſe of the Divine Being, 
he muſt hint of bis own Nature as wholly oppgſite, and the Object there- 


fore of Aver/ion, to That which is Devoe. ——lf then a Man, poſlefley 
5 Þ with 
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and Theſe you never can excell, in | any other Point, than 
mae e. e, e e- fb K 6:06 


with theſe Opinions, ever comes to feel aught of God or Goodneſs 
within Himſelf, if ever he finds himſelf, in any One Inſtance, to adbere 
to what he thinks to be Tauth, or Juſtice, when at the fame time ſome 
ſelfiſh Paſſion, or ſome blind Affection, bulls him toward the oppoſite 
Side, if ever he is conſcious of entertaining with camplacence any ge- 
nerous Sentiment, of indulging any di/interefled Wiſh, or of addreſſing 
any real Prayer to the Fountain of Good. ſuch as Parental Affection, 
Filial Piety, Virtuous Love or Friendſhip, Gratitude, Love of Country, 
of Kindred, or of Kind, or of the whole Creation, naturally inſpire, 
it ever he diſcovers 1 in himſelf a Delight in procuring Good to any - 
Others, or in averting Ill from Any, in ſuccouring the Needy, in re- 
lieving the Oppreſſed, or in vindicating the Injured, —if ever he is 
ſenfible of Foy, when he hears or reads of any of theſe Actions done 
by Others, —and if he is drawn, he knows not how, to unite himſelf 
in Heart and Mind to the Perſons who do or but endeavour to do them, 
he cannot but imagine, that ſuch a Conduct, ſuch Thoughts and Ideas, 
ſuch Sentiments and Delights, ſuch Attrattions, Tyes, and Unions, are 
ſuper-natural,——are Divine Communications, out of the ordinary roads 
of Nature, Reaſon, and Intelllgence: he muſt imagine himſelf to be 
enlightened with an eſpecial Ray of Divine Light, purpoſely ſent r 
Him; and to be mfþired with ſuch a Portion of the Divine Spirit, as is 
denied o Other Men.——Muſt he not then at length imagine himſelf 
to be one of the Favourites of the Divine Being? and muſt he not 
ſuppoſe the far greater Part of his Species, (of whoſe Ideas, Sentiments, 
and Afe&ions he is not conſcious, and yet has conceived an ill Opinion,) 
to be abandoned by their common Father; to be deſtitute of all Goodneſs, - 
to be full of all latent Wickedneſs, and conſequently: the proper Objects 
of Hatred and Deteſtation to thoſe Happy Few, ſuch as Himſelf, who, 
are made to participate of the Divine Nature? How dreadful, how 
direful to Human Kind, the natural Effects of theſe Fancys and Sup- 
| E e poſitions. 
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Skill and Application: : in which Articles if you are ſound 
deficient, you will fail of that Reputation and 3 Renown, as 
well 


poſitions are, may be learnt from many the of chert Hi 1 of 
Religion. The prime Cauſe (in Man) of this Superſtition, this En- 
thuſiaſm, this religious Malice, is a Man's Ignorance of what is Divine 
in the Human Nature. On the other hand, a Knowlege of this Divine 
Part of Man, accompanied with an Ignorance of his Brutal Part, na- 
turally leads to Entbuſiaſin in Philoſophy, to the Purſuit of Wiſdom and 
Virtue, both in Theory and in Practice, altra quam ſatis g. For a 
Man, who is attentive only to the nobler Part of himſelf, and is loſt to 
all conſideration of the meaner, will ſtudy to improve That alone, and 
will totally neglect hir Otber. Like Anaragorus, he will ſuffer his 
Fortunes to run to Ruin, thro defect of Care, or perhaps, Iixe Por- 
byry, will ſuffer his Body to pine away, thro n eglect of Fon) to nouriſh 
it: he will be apt to endanger his Health, or to iche his Liſe, without 
Juſt and ſufficient reaſon: nay, poſſibly, h e may either forget that he is 
4 Mas, or elſe make too much haſte to become more than Man, quitting 
by his own voluntary Act the State and Condition of Human Life : 
'tis certain, that the Hz iftory of Philoſophy, eſpecially of the Baſtern, ex- 
hibits too many Inſtances of this latter Kind. For want of knowing 
the Principle of Rectitude and Goodneſs, as an Ingredient in the com- 
poſition of the Human Soul, a Man will never underſtand the Mind or 
Meaning of the wiſer, honeſter, and better Part of his Species; he wilt 
never know either 2¹ nn Friends, or the Friends of Human Kind ; he 
will miſtake the beſt Intentians for the worſt ; and will en mifinterpret 
even the beſt Actions, by attributing them alta to corrupt Meotives. 
— For want of knowing, on the other hand, the Principle o Hrror 
aud of Evil, as it is mixed (of neceſſity) with the other Ingredient in 
the formation of Man's Soul, one may eaſily be deceived by Bad Men, 
by Flatterers, Impoſtors, and falſe Pretenders; and, what is of worſe 
eb than any of ſuch ae one may eaſily flatter, impoſe 
8% on, 
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well with Green as Barbarians; which I think you long for 
with more Ardour, than any other Man does FM whatever 
is the Our of his Wiſhes. 


git na HY ECIN EBG. 

Can you teach me then, O Socrates, what Sort 4 14 
plication I ought to uſe? for You, lem to be intirely right 
in all which * have ſpoken. 


4 a 
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Something I have indeed to ſay upon that Subje&. But 
let us enter into a joint confultatior; You and 1, about the 


Means of becoming, Both of us, Better Men. For when I 
fay, there is a neceſſity for Inſtruction: T mean it of my Self 
as well as of You: ſince one only e there is between 


You and Me. 


N 118 6&3 ep 3 N 10 0 
on, and deceive one's Self.—It is therefore not to be itnigined, that 


in this the fundamental and moſt important Precept of true Philo- 


ſophy, KNow THY SELF, the word Self is to be underſtgod only of 
the Divine Part of the Soul, in which Meaning indeed the word is uſed 
by many: ancient Philoſophers, particularly by the Pyrhagoreans in that 
Precept of the Calden Verſes, af e cautov, Revere thy Self. much 
leſs can it be underſtood, according to the Senſe of ſome modern Anti- 
Philoſophers, to ſignify That Part only which is Frati#nal and meerly 
Animal. Both Parts of the Soul muſt be here meant to be included; 

and they are underſtood ſo to be by Cicero, in the Sf of His 2 
Book of Egiſles to his Brother VDuntur; nor otherw¾iſe dy tlie late 
Earl gi Shafteſbury, in volt 1, page 170, 18 4 and 10 Ix. ee ulld Note 
221 to e aud ase 14 65 Dee Rival. eee 7 
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N. Fiche ALCIBIADES. 
What is That? 
Socrarys. 


He, who is My Guardian, i is better and wiſer Fog en 
who is Yours, 


. 8 
And Who is Vours, O Socrates? 


SOCRATES, 


G0 D“, O Alcibiades! He, who permitted me not *, 
before this oy day, to enter into any Diſcourſe with you ; 
He it is, on whoſe Dictates to me I rely, when I am bold 


to ſay, that you will acquire the Renown you long for, by 
no other means than thro Me.. 


ALCIBIADES. 
You are in jeſt '*?, Socrates, 
| 473 | SOCRATES. 
166 See The Second Alcibrades, near the Concluſion of i it; and compare 
it with Note 70 to The Greater Hippias. But our Notes on the laſt 
Part of the preſent Dialogue will beſt explain this Paſſage. 
167 See Page 44 of this Dialogue. 
Jes Pages 45 and 46. | 
_ 2G That is, in giving himſelf ſuch Airs of Importance, and attri- 
buting to himſelf ſo whnderful a Power, as he ſeemed to Aleibiades to 
have done in the latter Part of his Sentence. What Alcibiades here 
ſays, is no way applicable to the farmer Part of it. For Socratet is 


never more ſerious, than when he derives all Wiſdom, all Rectitude in 
the Mind of Man, from its Divine Fountain. But inconſiſtent with 


Seri- 
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So enATES. 
Perhaps ſo: but IT ſpeak the truth, however, in good 
earneſt, when I fay '”*, that we want Improvement; or 


rather, that all men ww it; but that You and I have very 
eſpecial Need of it. a 


 ALCIBIADES. 


In —— that I have Need of it, you are not miſtaken. 


A I 


Neither am 11. in foying that I my Gif have. 


ALCIBIADES, 
What then. muſt we do? 


Seriouſhels on this Sub Jet would be the next Reply, made by Socrates, 
(not denying, that he pad expreſſed himſelf. jocoſely, or ſeemingly ſo 
at leaſt,) if he had thought, that Alcibiades conſidered the whole of that 
Sentence as jocgſẽ. The uſual manner of Socrates, in his converſations 


he had never before converſed with That eiguy,. as he was called, That 
Diſſembler gf bis Knowlege z. ſo that, not diving into his Meaning, and: 


latter Part of what Sorates had faid, and take it for jocofe z but he had 


from the very. beginning of the. Sentence. 
2 ae arch in page 0. Ft: 


SOCRATES... 


with Others, was ſo much the: reverſe of che Boaſifull, and his manner 
was ſo generally known, that Alcibiades could not be ignorant of it, tho 
miſ- interpreting his Words, Alcitiades might eahly miſ-apprehend the 


too _/eridus a Senſe of Religion, himſe If, as appears from the other Dia. 
logue which bears his Name, to imagine that Secraſes paul be in in jef | 


x 
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SotraTEs. 


We muſt not deſpair, nor give. quy Elves up td indo- 
lence v, my Fes ＋ 2 of" 


vr it © FIR % #1 | | "0 th 
Aebi 3 ot e 
By no means, Socrates, does it become us 0 to do. 


SocRAT ES. 

Indeed it dees not. We muff therefore coafider' of the 
Affair, You and I together. Now then anſwer to my 
Queſtions. We profeſs to be defiro rous my NY as ex- 
.cellent “* as pole Do we not 
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7 See the Meno, pages 167 * 168. 
7 Socrates, having now purged and cured Alabiadet of his con- 


cCeited Preſumption, and Over- forwardneſs to engage in Public Affairs, 


and in the conduct of a War againſt the Perfians and the Lacede- 


moniant, by convincing him of his total Ignorance in the Science 


of Politicks, and his utter Inability to cope with thoſe formidable Ene- 
mys of the Athenian State,. —is about proving to htm, in the Dialet#tc 


Way, what Kind of Food he ought to uſe, for the gaining of Streugth 
and Nouriſhment; that is, in plain language, to what Kind of Knowlege 


he ought to apply his Mind.——He lays for the Foundation of his rea- 
ſoning, as we obſerved before in Note 14, That infinite Ambition, 


Which the Soul of Alcibiades was full of. And in laying this Founda- 


tion, he ſuppoſes. and takes for granted, that Ambition is of Nu 
Kinds, — the One, vicious, mean, miſchievous and often ruinous to 
Kingdoms and Civil States, ſtill more oſten to Private Perſons, and even 
to the Ambitious themſelves, — the Other, always laudable, noble, and 
beneficial to All. ——The Firſt is an ardent Defire of outward Greatneſs, 
whether Rank or Power, thro whatever Means acquired, and meerly 


far 


; ALCFTBIADES. 
ALCIBIADES. 

We do. 44-5 

$OCRATES.., 


In what Kind of Excellence? 


ALCIBIAp ESS. 
In That certzinly, Gone l to Men of Merit 4555 


SocrATEs.. | 


for its own. Sake: — the Othier is a Deſire of ſuch Honours or 
Diſtinctions, as ordinarily are r only thro excelling, in ſome 
Science, or Art, or Practic Habit ——This Kind of Ambition, is always 
gentler and more generous than the former Kind; and, if a Man, 
ſpurred on by it, has reached That particular Excellence, which is the 
ordinary Mean to attain his End, 12 he ſhould fail and be diſappointed * 
of the End agel yet he is {till conſoled by the Conſciouſneſs of having 
deſerved the attaining of it: beſides, that the ſame Merit often procures - - 
Other Good unthought of: and in Thar Kind of  Exvellence, which we 
ſhall' preſently find Sacrutes recommending to Alcibiadet the Study to 
attain, Whoever actually attains it, tlio the Deſire of Honour or 
Diſtinction might have firft put him on ſtudying and labouring after 
ſuch attainment, will find an Eud more valuable than that which he 
propoſed to himſelf, in having reached That Excellence, which he de- 
ſigned only as 4 Meun.— The Ambition of Alcibiades was of the latter 
Kind; as, on being queſtions? Dy, Socrates Hap gay it, he at once 
acknowwleges. 8 

173 In the Cressi ot 24450) 1356 Men % are- the Good... 
In order to produce an explication' of That Excellence, to which he 
would have Alcrbiates to aſpire, Socrates in his next Queſtion takes the 
word Good, here uſed by Mlcibiades, in that general and indeterminate - 
Senſe of. it, mentioned in Note 31 to tbe Leſſer Hippias. See alſo the 
Index to Alan's Far: Hi it: in voce d. hut the Epithet 8 

e 0 


THE FER 8 T. 


SOCRATES. / | 
Of Merit in what reſpect? 1 


224 


Al cin Ant 


In the management of buſineſs and ail , un- 
n 8 


| Sooxarts | 

But What buſineſs do you mean? The buſineſs at a 
Jockey? 

AL CI BIA DE s. 


Clearly, not. 


„ 


Ss 


For chen we ſhould go, for Nſtrudidnz to | Thok who 
underſtand the AAR OTA of Horſes. | 


when applied to Men, without a1 ities l to determine the Kind 
of Goodneſs, from which they are denominated good, hath, ever ſince 
Plato's Philoſophy enlightened the more civiliſed Part of Mankind, been 
generally underſtood to mean morally good. good, as Men, as rational 
and ſocial Beings. We have therefore, in tranſlating this Paſſage and 
a few others which follow, uſed an expreſſion more indeterminate and 
vague at this day, than that of God Men. that of Men of Merit. 

* In the Greek, —rTparlay Te Toaypeara. 'Hence our learned. 
Readers will obſerve, that the particular Kind of Excellence, which 
Socrates is beginning to point out to Alcibiades for his Study and Purſuit, 
relates to Action and Affairs; and is the Virtue of a Man, conſidered as 
a Social Being, converſant with the Fellows of his Species, and, jointly 
with Some or Others, engaged in carrying on ſome or other of the va- 


rious Buſineſſes of Social and Civil Life. 


ALCIt- 


9 ALCHBIADES. Ag 
ALCISIADBS. 
— we ſhould. | 
SOCRATES. 


Do you then mean the Buſineſs of a Mariner? | 


Aker [ADE 8. 
1 45 not. e | 
18 N S0 AT ERS. 
For in that caſe we ſhould apply to Thoſe who vas 
ſtand Navigation. 


Atctprapes. 
en ſo. | 
| SockaTEs... 


But What Ban br Affairs then? and by What Sort of 
Men are theſe Affair managed ? 


"ALciniaDes. . 
I mean fach Affairs, as are managed by Men of Honour 
and 112 amongſt the Athenians, 


| Socrates.” 
Men of Honour aha Merit do you call Such as "TM Un- 
derſtandin PS, or Such as are void of ee 


Se dh 


Such as + have Underſtanding *”. 1 


178 What i is next to be obſerved j in 5 Pgrel of the ſas Inquiry 


is This—that Underflanding, Intelligence, or r Ndomlege, of ſome 
1 Kind 


FRE FibsS 


SSC RATES. 


In whatever Buſineſs a Man has nderRanding TOO 
has he not Merit ? 


246 


ALBA DEB. 
He has. mea 
SocrarTtEs. 
And in whatever Buſineſs he is void of Underſtanding, is 
he not, in T haty void of Merit ? i Ds | 


ALCIBIADES. 


Without doubt. 
SOCRATES: 


Whether hath a Shoem & bade dg f in the Buſi- 
dels of making Slides? 


ALci B IA DES. 
80 e has. | 
 -**$Ggcxarts. 
In this reſpect therefore lie Has Merit. 


3 ALCIBIADES. ; 
He has. 4 8 
Kind or other. i is requiſite for the nn. of that Excellence, i into ke 
nature of which our grtat Philoſopher is here i inquiring. Thus already 
it may appear, that Human Maire and Human Actions are the Subjeciã- 
Matter of this Excellence, whatever it be; and farther, that Human 
| Underſtanding i is That, which manager, alid directe, and gives chend the 
Form of excellent, that is, ef Yaie and. Sh. 

| SOCRATES. 


A L LBIADBS. 227 


SOCRATES: 


|; but is. ngt 4 Heeger void of Underſtanding in 
the 75 — of W loaths? | 


AF 1BIAP BS. 


No doubt of it. 


"SOCRATES. 


In this reſ — therefore he i is void. of Merit. 


. 


ALCIBIADES. 
He is ſo, 


ocz. 


The fame Man therefore, according to this docount, is at 
the *. time void of Merit, and | poſſeſſed of Merit. oY 


N * 1 of 1 


Aleiapze. 


* « 


It appears 0. 


1 
* 


; SocraTEs. 5 
Would you ſay then, that Men, paſſed of Meri, are 
at the lame time void of; Merit ? OY AE | 


— 


Arcs. 
That cannot be. | 


SOCRATES. 


r Mea then fo BEE 0 wn q -M 


” | "1 
- e* a 1 4 { b - + Fry 7 989 FE: . ” : 
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228 THE FIRST 
| AlctsiApEsG. 
F mean Such as have Abilitys to govern at Athens 167. 


sons. 
Not to govern Horſes, I preſume. 


ALCIBIADES. 
No, certainly. 1 
SOCRATES. 
But to govern Men. 


ALCIBIADES, 
That is my me, 


SOCRATES. 


But What Men do you mean ? Men who are > Sick ? 


Ani Ts 
I do not mean Theſe, | 


SocRATES. 10 e n d 
Men then, 8 going a Voyage? Dal als 


ArerzIApzEs. 8 
I mean not Such Men. 


3 e thing, oſervable as we REY is This, — that che Ex- 
cellence, ſought aſter, conſiſts in Ability to govern Men, united in Civil 
Soctety, partaking of the ſame Polity, and contributing their ſeveral 

Helps to the promotion of One End, their Common Good. IE 


SOCRATES. 


ALICHBI ADIE'S: 2329 


SoctaTEs. 


Men then, who : are e gathering the Harveſt? 


* 


A LCIBIADES. 
Nor Such neither. ; . 
SOCRATES. | 
But Men, who di do nothing, do you mean ? or r Men, who 
do e 2 L 
 ALCIBIADE 155 
Men who do ſomething 


So RATES. 
Who do What? 0 if dara l me cnſble PR en 
preciſe Meaning. Kun ent ld ii 
| Sf bone N x | 
Well then; I mean Men who have Commerce one with 
another *, and make uſe of one another's Aid and Aﬀiſt- 
U in that Kind of Life WARE we lead in | Oe 05 


I. 111 2443 


"rt 


. 


77 In the Grith,——ov roy nt We 6 that 
the Pronoun dare can never Ide the Verb ovufarw, (in connection 
with it,) in any Senſe ever given to that Verb. Preſuming therefore, 
that the right Reading is ovafaAorrar arias, We have tranſlated: 
agreeably to this dap Ia confirmation of Which we And. 


within a few. Lines after, c ? 1005 ANANABS: 
773 That 3 in Aan. or C States. * Note 4 the "Fo 


Ae 


. 


23a THE FIWST 


SOCRATES. 


You denk then of Such as have Abilitys to govern Men, 
who make uſe of other Men to aid and aſſiſt 1 


Alert ip i 
1 do. : 


Bocnares. 


Do you mean "the g governing of Men, Who make uſe of - 
Mariners in the rowing of nn, and 4 ge them the proper 


Orders oy 
ALcisBiants,” OT 00D tent n 
I mean no fel thing | 


-$0CKATE PE 


For Ability to govern Such Men belongs to bk 
n a Gally. 40141317 


| We dee 
| Soctarss „ 9 
Do you then mean the governing of Men who are Muki- 


-clans, and lead the Song to other Men, making uſe of 
'Chovus-Singers'add-Daricers 2) 


7% Or, rather, tbe proper Signale, 8 to ves After, and WS 
flower: for the Iniſtructions of this Kind were given, not by ſbrating. 
but by ſtriking out "Sounds" from cortain Ne in 3 
Meaſures, quick of flow. 

389 For they were but a or Petty Officers, ſubject to the 
Orders of the Maſter or Commander. 

nn In the Greek, »——X2tvTais, See Note 60 to the Io. 


 Arct 


Aan IADES. ay 


ALELBIAD EB he 
I mean not This neither. 


Soetarss 15 
For this Skill belongs to the Maſter of the whole Ghoir . 
ALCiBIADE 8. 
Right. | 
Socrary 6. 


In ſpeaking then of Ability to govern Men, who make uſe 


of other Men, what Kind of Uſe do you mean? or in what: 
Way? 


As CIBIAPDES.. + 
Fellow-Oitizens, I mean, Partakers of the ſame Polity. 
and engaged in mutual Commerce for mutual Help and na 
5 2 1 Peak * Ability to govern Theſe. 


Soctaras, 
What Art then is That, which gives this Ability ? as if 
I were to aſk You, on the Subject juſt now mentioned; the 
knowing how to govern Men embarqued in- the ſame Voy- 
age „ What Art is it, which gives this Knowlege ? 


Alcr- 
*: See Note 61 to the 1b. . 
15: This Luſtance of diſtinct Names, given to diſtinct Arts, is not: 


taken at random, as it may ſeem to thoſe Readers, who have been too, 
converſant with ſhallow or careleſs Writers; but is ſelected from the 


reſt for this n ſuggeſt to us che 3 between az 
3 e en 


232 5 


Ship 9 8 Sail and a Civil State vt Comnonwealrb. The Safety and 


be ſo juſt and elegant, that in the 14th Ode of his iſt Book he has en- 


who has repreſented the Kingdom of France by a Ship, where Cardinal 


Pbiſe, are as juſtifiable and proper as thoſe, which are taken from a ge- 
nerally-known Mythology,-—or ſuppoſing them ſo to be, yet whether 
they are as elegant in Pictures, as they are in Poems, where by the Aid 


beautiſully carried on, and applied to Human Life in general, by Arrian, 
in his Manual of net C. 12; in Mr. Upton's Edition, C. 7. 


THE FIRST 
| ALciniane's. 


The Art of commanding Ships. 


the Well-being of them Both depend on Right Motion and Right 
Action. Storms and Tempeſts repreſent Wars abroad: and Mutinys 
on board are like Civil Inſurrections.— The Maſter and the Mariners, 
the Governor and the Governed, have alike one common Intergft : this, 
in the former caſe, that of the Simile, 18 4 proſperous Voyage; in the 
other caſe, to which the Simile is applied, tis JusTICE; as a little 
farther on will be made apparent.——This Simile or Image of a Common- 
wealth was by the fine Underſtanding and Taſte of Harace perceived to 


larged and formed it into an Allegory, fignifying under it, according to 
the Judgment of Quintilian, Inſtit: L. 8, C. 6, the Commonwealth of 
Rome. And This Allegory is adopted by that excellent Painter, Rubens; 


Ricbelieu is placed at the Helm, in one of his Pieces which adorn the 
Luxemburg Gallery at Paris. But whether ſuch Allegorical Deſigns! in 
Painting, as ate taken from Similes, Images, or Parables, found in the 
Writings of Philgſopbers, and underſtood only by Perſons who pbilgſo- 


of Language they are more readily underſtood by All,-——we leave to 
the decifion of profefled Criticbs and Conneifſeurs | in thoſe fine Arts. 
It will not perhaps be quite foreign to the Purpoſe of this Dialogue, in 
which we are conſidering what is Be, in the Human Nature, and what | 
is the beſt Courſe'8f Action, and the trueſt End of Human Life, to 
add,. that the ſame Similitude of 'a Ship, bound on ſome Veyage, is 


5 - 
6% '? 
_ 


SOCRATES. 


3 k „ * 0 
„ ————_ validiaa nos — = tn eget es ju _— X . . ; : * 
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ALCIBIAD ES. 233 
S800 RATES. | 


And What Science is That, which gives the Power of 
governing thoſe Others whom we mentioned, Thoſe who 
have Parts in the ſame Song 1% 


Arci- 
; 155 SEL. Simile to a Commonwealth is \ ves :ntroduttsd, in the ſame 
manner as the firſt, as if it were only another Taſtance of denominating 
the Whole of any Art or Science in One Word. This ſecond Simile 
is a Mufical Concert: the reſemblance of which to a Civil State, or to 
a legitimate and legal Kingdom, is not leſs juſtly nor leſs elegantly con- 
eeived, than the former Simile, that of a Ship.——For One Law pre- 
ades over and directs the Concert; as One Law does, with regard to the 
Commonwealth ——One Dejign adapts every Part of Each to every other 
Part, as a Co-adjutor.— In Both, One Soul as it were pervades, animates, 
and moves the Whole.—-In Both, the very Con Lyfe conſiſts in Energy 
and Motion; and in right Energy and well-meaſured Motion, 5 wEwic 
x4 1 evgoice, the Well-going-0n and the happy Flow. The Whole of 
Each is compoſed of Parts not only diſagreeing, but even oppoſite, Some 
of them to Others: and an each Whole, theſe Parts, different as they 
are, ſo admirably are diſpoſed, det together, and combined, that they, 
all of them, proceed in perfect Harmony. Pythagoras ſeems to have 
been the Firſt who perceived, that a Concert of Mufick bore a juſt Si- 
militude to every Thing which conſiſted of various Parts, all in conti- 
nual Energy, and all conſpiring to accompliſh ſome One End belonging 
to the Whole. He applied this Simi in the firſt place, and principally, 
to the Univerſe or Whole of Things, on diſcovering thoſe very Features 
of Reſemhlance between them, which we have juſt now pointed out in 
comparing together a Concert of Muſick and a Commonneealth. De- 
ſcending afterwards to the Study of Morals and of Politicks, he applied 
this Fees Simile of his, a Concert of Mufick, to the Harmony of 
the whole Sou! 3 in a Virtuous Man, and to the Harmony of the Common=- 

, ez Sb. N wealth 


ALCIBTADES.. 


That which belongs, as Juſt now you fad, 0 the Maſter 
of the whole Choir. * 


SOCRATES. 


avealth in a well-ordered State. See the laſt Compariſon, the . 

here made by Plato, made before him by Hippodamus the Pythagorean,. 

in a large Fragment of his Writings, which is extant in Stobeus,.- 
Serm: 41.— That all the Three Compariſons ſhould in many reſpects 
hold good, is not to be wondred at by Thoſe, who can obſerve and 
conſider, that NATURE is, in every thing, equal and ite her Self;: 

——that all her Works, Operations, and Productions, bear the Mark 

and Character of their Cauſe; — and even that Sounds, ſome of the 
meaneſt of her Productions, have an Aptitude to receive the Forms of. 
Harmony; — farther, that notwithſtanding the great ſuperiority of a 
Human Being. the nobleſt of Nature's Works, the Subject of Virtue. 
and of Civil Life,——to Sonnd, the Subject of Harmony, — yet Artifi- 
cial Mufick, Human Virtue, and Human Politys, are, all of them, the 
godlike Works of Human Art and Reaſon ;—and that-all of: them are 
Forms of the Human Mind, who derives her Principles immediately 
from the great Mixp o NATURE, and enters into Human Life with 
a. Capacity of receiving an [mage of her Sire, in the Tranſcripts of his 
own beautiful Ideas. Hence it is, that we ſee Beauty poured over all 
the Works of Nature, and perceive Order and Harmony in all her Ope- 
ration: — hence it is, that the fineſt Arts are of ſo near Kindred to 
each other, to the Sciences, and to Pbilgſaophy.— and hence alſo it is, 
that the Two Forms, compared together by Plato in the place now 
before us, — Both of, them the Contrivances of Man copying after 
NArukxR, — however widely different iu their Subjects, are yet ſo like, 
one to the other. Part of the Similitude between them is thus hap- 


pily expreſſed by Mr. Pope in the moſt conciſe ways that of a 1 


Th according Mufick of a well-mix'd State. 
4 From 


ALCIBIA DES. 235 
SOCRATES. 


And by What Name do you call That Science, which 
gives Ability to govern Thoſe who partake of the fame Po- 
lity? 


ALCIBIADES. 
Prudence I call it, for my part, Socrates . 


Fro whence the Genius of this elegant Poet 8 takes a 
Flight to the Source of this Similitude, thus ſinging, 


Such is the World's great harmony, that fringe | 
Prom erder, union, full conſent of thing. KE 
30d Efay on ee 

135 We here proceed another Stage, in the Progreſs of our inquiry 
into the nature of the higheſt Human Excellence. It has appeared 
before, as we obſerved in Note 176, to conſiſt in Ability to gouern Men 
united in Civil Society. And we ſhall now find it to be agreed by the 
Multitude, (for whom Alcibiades here ſpeaks, as their Repreſentatiye,) 
and alſo by the Wiſe, (whoſe Repreſentative in this place is Socrates, } 
that 'tis not Viſdom or Underſtanding in general, which gives this Abi- 
lity for Civil Government, — but That Species of - Wiſdom, which is 
called Prudence. The word, here uſed by Plato to expreſs. this Pru- 
dence, is ev3uAie, which properly ſignifys Wiſdom, Skill, or Cunning, 
to contrive the beſt Means of attaining ſome particular End, (of what- 
ever Kind it be, and whether it be good or bad,) the End which is pro- 
poſed. In our own Language this Sort of Waſdom is commonly called 
Prudence. Prudence in a philoſophical i Senſe, one of the Cardinal 
| Virtues, is by Plato and Ariftotle, after the Pythagoreans, called qgo- 
nos. But this word is here judiciouſſy avoided, - becauſe Alcibiades is 
not as yet advanced ſo far in the Inquiry, as to know, that the Art of 
Government is founded immediately on ths FR, the ſame * 


Political and Moral Bis: 4 1 i tek 
| r Socnarze. 


THE FIRST 


236 
| Socrates, 
What? do you think then, that Want of Prodence "= 

proper for 5 1 of a Ship?" | 


 ALC18BIADES. 


Certainly, not ſo. 
$SocraTEs. 


But rather, that Prudence i is. 


ALCIBIADES. 


I think it is, ſo far as it ne: the agen of thoſe 
who are failing in the Ship. 


* we have here followed Aldus and Harry Stephens i in their Editions 
of Plato, as alſo Cornarius and Serranus in their Tranſlations, who all 
agree in aſſigning this Reſtrictive Clauſe to Alcibiades z altho Ficinus in 
His Tranſlation, and Both the B/ Editions, attribute it to Socrates. 
—— The Senſe of the Paſſage before us ſeems to be This ;— Mcibrades 
could not but ſee and acknowlege, that eg, Prudence, vulgarly ſo 
called, or a Diſcernment of the beſ# Means to any particular End, was 
the Miſtreſs and Manager of all orher Affairs, as well as thoſe of Civil 
Government. But he ſaw likewiſe, that all orber Affairs than Thoſe, 
(an Inſtance of which others is given us in the Office of a Sea-Com- 
mander,) regarded certain particular, limited, and narrow Ends; 
Prudence in the proſecution of which Ends did not qualify a Man for - 
Government in the State. Here therefore he diſtinguiſhes rightly 
between C vil Pruden& and Prudence (as it is called) of that ſubordinate 
Kind, by ſhewing the particular and limited End of Marine Prudence, 
a Prudence of this inferiour Kind: and by ſo diſtinguiſhing, he gives 
Socrates an occaſion of bringing to Light,. What is the End of Civil 
Government; and of ſhewing from thence, —— What the Prudence is, 
in which it is re juiſite for a Poliſic ian or Stateſman to excell. 

SOCRATES. 


ALI BIADES. 237 


gon Ar ES. 
It is well ſaid 7: and that Other Science, that which you 
cal Prodence, What End does That regard 25 Nu 


an 


The OT) Government and. ne of the Common- 
wealth 206 


it} 1+ «| , SOCRATES: 


* This ſhort Speech of Approbation, xaavs Atyes in the Greek, is 
put into the Mouth of A/cib1ages, by Thoſe, who put the preceding. 
Sentence into the Mouth of Socrates. But, beſides what we have juſt 
now faid, in the Note to that Sentence, againſt ſuch an Inverſion of 
the Speeches proper to each Character, we ſhall add this Remark, — 
that Approbation of what is faid by Another, beſtowed in theſe ſtrong 
yet ſober Terms, —Well faid !——uſually proceeds ouly from a Con- 
ſciouſneſs or a Conceit of Knowlege | in a Man's Self concerning the 
Subject of his Approbation. Alcibrades had been — n of 
his own Ignorance and Inſufficiency. 14 
1338 This Anſwer to the laſt Queſtion, put by Socrates, choke to mark 
the preciſe Difference between the Office of a Sea · Pilot who directs the 
Ship, and that of a Pilot or Director of the Commonwealth, by diſtin- 
guiſhing their Ends. For in every Buſineſs or Afair, every Mur, and 
every Action, the Defign or End of it muſt be diſtinctly known by us; 
before we can know, whether the Affair be well or ill condu#ed, the 
Work well or ill executed, or the Action well or ill performed. And 
this Good or Evil in the Management, Execution, or- Performance, 
muſt be clearly aſcertained, befbre we can judge rightly," Who is an- 
able Manager, Workman, or Performer, and What particular Science, 
Art, Prudence, or Practic Habit it is, which gives him that Ability. 
Alt may ſeem, that by this laſt "Queſtion and Anfwer we have 
uo Ground in our ba aan ""__ ars not HY told, land the De/ign or 

| | | End: 


238 THE FIRST, 


SO RAT Es. 


And What is it, which the Commonwealth enjoys, when 
it is governed beſt, and preſerved in Safety? and What is it, 
from which it is then preſerved? as, if you were to aſk me 
this Queſtion, —What is it which' the Body enjoys, when 
it is beſt taken care of, and preſerved in Safety? and from 
What is it then preſerved ?-—I would fay,—that then it 
enjoys Health, and is preſerved from Diſeaſe. Are not 
Vou of the ſame Opinion? 


| ALCIBIADES. 

1 F 
3 SOCRATES. | 

And if you were to aſk me farther, What do the Eyes 

enjoy, when the beſt Care is taken of them? and from 
What are they then preſerved I would anſwer in like 
manner as before, —that they enjoyed their Sight, and were 


preſerved from Blindneſs. 80 likewiſe of the Ears; when 
they are preſerved from Deafneſs, and have their Hearing 


perfect, they are then in their beſt e and are taken 
the beſt Care of. | 


End of all Civil Government i 1 When it is, that the Commits 
wealth is well governed. This we ſhall arrive at the Knowlege of, in 
our next Stage: nothing more is meant, in the Sentence now before. 
our Eyes, than to facilitate the remainder of our Way, by removing. 
out of it all the lower Species of Government, all, which are not P/, 
tical, —and all the wer Kinds of Prudence, all, which do not properly 7 
N to the Governor of a Czvi/ Polity, | 

| Alci- 
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We | Are ANS. 
Korr. Link 

Well now; What does the Se enjoy, Fr 

from What is it preſerved, when *tis in its beſt Condition, 


has the beſt Care taken of it, and is beſt . 


| PE OFE, ALCIBIADES: N | 
n ſrems to Me, Socrates,” that the Members of it thaw 
enjoy mutual. Amity, and are preferyed: from . and 


Fe actions 1 


1% The End ba Deſign of Civil Government being here declared to be 
Civil . Amity, La tie 3 ſo by Alcibiades, and tacitly aſſented to by 
Sotrates, as an Opinion 8 by All men, by the Wiſe, as well as by 
the Mutitude.—it now appears, that a Civil State or Commonwealth 
is only then well governed, when, thro the Political Prudence of the 
Governor, it enjoys a laſting Peace within its ſelf, and all the Members 
of it live in Harmony together, undiſturbed by thoſe Animoſitys, and 
that Spirit of Malevolence, which a Diviſion into Partys uſually inſpires. 
-—At the time of this Dialogue the Commonwealth of Athens was 
diſtracted by thoſe Party- Feuds, between Such as ſtrove to exclude the 
People from that Share which Solon had given them in the Government, 
aud to erect an unmixed Ariſtocracy or Government of the Nebles, — and 
Such, on the other fide, as ſtrove. to reduce the Nebles to a Level with: 
the reſt of the People, in point of Authority or Legal Power, and to 
eſtabliſh - a Government purely Democratical-— The Paſſage in this 
Dialogue, where we now are, evidently, we think, alludes to theſe: 
two FaCtions,—Their Struggles for the Whole of the Sovereign Au-- 
thority and Power, ſoon proved ſubverſive. of the Conſtitution of the 
Athenian. State, ſettled formerly by Solon: for it was now undermined! 


equally/ 


T HE F VE ST 


$0CRATES, : / 
By Amity do you mean their bring of the Same Mind, or 
of arent Minds l 


Aken 


Their being of the dame Mind. 
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equally by Both Partys. After the Ruin of the Conſlitution, Each of 
theſe Partys, in its turn, prevailed and triumphed over the Other: and 
the final Iſſue of this fluctuating and unſettled Tyranny, at home, was 
the total Loſs of the ancient, the immemorial, Freedom and Indepen- 
dancy of Athens, and an abſolute Subjection to foreign Tyrannys, the 
Macedonian firſt, and then the Roman. The Paſſage in this Dialogue, 

where we now are, evidently, we think, alludes to theſe Factions and 
Commotions: and if ſo, it implys an accuſation of Want of Wiſdom 
in the Government. What Kind of Wiſdom was really wanting, and 
What is the only Way to prevent ſuch Feuds and Animoſitys, in Mixed 
Forms af Government, (their natural and proper Soil,) from ever 
ſpringing up, or at leaſt from growing to any conſiderable height, will 
be pointed out at the end of the preſent Inquiry, 

199 That Sacrates agreed in Opinion with Alcibiades concerning the 
End or Deſign of Civil Government, we here find, from his demanding 
only an explanation of what Alcibiades meant by the term Amity, when 

applied to Fe/loww-Citizens. This explanation he demands for the purpoſe 
of unfolding the Means to attain that godlike End, Civil Amity and 
Concord: and theſe Means are unfolded and produced to Light by this 
and the following Qveſtions, propoſed to Alcibiades. We are now ar- 
rived fo far in this Inquiry into the nature of that Chief Excellence, 
thro which a Man is qualified for Government in the State, as to diſcern, 
that it conſiſts in Political Prudence, fective 7 n between all 
the Members of @ Commonwealth, _ 


7 


Soetorns, 


* 
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Now thro- What Science is .it, that different Civil State 
are,of the Same Mind concerning Numbers * 


Alci- 


19: Thus far, in our Notes to this Part of the Dialogue, we have 
followed our Author, ſtep by ſtep, without diſcovering to his Readers 
any clear Proſpect of what is to come, more than he has thought fit to 
open to them gradually, Himſelf Hut leſt the remainder of the Way, 
being rather obſcure,. and beſet with a few Difficulties, ſhould to 
Strangers ſeem intricate and tedious, we now chooſe to advance a little 
before them, opening the Way, and letting in more light on the ſteps 
they have to go. The Prudence then, which we are now in ſearch of, 
will be found by and by the Same with Moral Wiſdom, ——That 
PrRUDENCE, which is the Firſt of the Cardinal Virtues ;—and its 
Object. That, of which it is the Science, —will appear to be That 
End of every other Virtue, — That Completion and Com prehenſion of 
them all ,—Unrverſal JusTICE. ——This Fuftice, the nobler and ampler 
Part of which i is Goodneſs, is The eternal Law, to which all rational 
and ſocial Beings muſt, willingly -or unwillingly be obedient; or elſe 
they muſt ſuffer Evil for their Diſobedience, until they are reclaimed, 
and leet to Order, For This Law, in governing thoſe Beings who 
are the Subjects of it, is no dead Letter, but is for ever a##ve through- 
out the Uniyerſe, executing its Self, and: carrying with it every where 
its own Sanctions, both of Puniſhment and of Reward. That this ever- 
living Juſtice is and muſt be to all rational and ſocial Beings their 
Law, immutably fixed, and that the Obſervance of it is inſepar- 
ably attended with Good to them, may be proved as follows.——If the 
Nature of every Being be, to That Being, the Rule or Law of all its 
Energys, Actions, and Operations, and alſo the Boundary of Good and 
Evil, — then, to every Rational Being, as Such, — to every Being, 
whoſe N ature partakes of Mind, and * y of Truth and Right 
H h 


Reaſon, 
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Reaſon, Truth or Right Reaſon is the Rule or Law; and Moral Recti- 
rude and Moral Depravity, meaſured by this Rule, are, of That Being, 
ſo far as it is rational and focial; the proper Good and Evil. — Farther, 
if Right Reaſon, or Truth, be One in its Self, and the Same in All 
who partake of it, —then, there is a Common Tye between all Theſe; 
and they are, All of them, united together as Members, under that 
Univerſal Right Reaſon as their Head: beſides that they are eminently 
and ſtrictly Social, as Brothers, the children of One Father. A reve- 
rential Love and filial Regard to this their Common Father is the 
Cauſe of thoſe Attractions to each other, felt irreſiſtibly 1 in Virtuous 
Love and Friendſhip. It is That alſo, which is the Ground of thoſe 
Obligations to Sincerity, Veracity, Candour, and Modeſty, due from 
every Rational Being to every other Such, with whom he nonvaries; or 
has aught to do with. For every Violation of any of theſe Dutys is 
an immediate Offence againſt Reaſon Himſplf, againſt Truth, and 
Fuftice; it is a throwing off, in that inſtance, of all Reverence and 
Regard to him, not only as he appears n Others thro their Outward 
Form, but alſo as he is felt within a Man's own Se{f" thro. Conſeience; 
and, as Socrates ſays in the Greater Hippias concerning one of theſe 
Species of practical Atheiſm, or direft Rebellion againſt Truth ani 
Reaſon, —* the Sacredneſs of Truth will never ſuffer us, if we are of 
„ Sound Mind, (and conſequently know what is our own Good,) to 
«© oppoſe the Man who has Truth with him on his Side.“ -AInjuſtice 
of this Kind, in all its Species, committed habitually, conſtitutes al Cha- 
racer compleatly worthleſs, renders a Man-utterly unfit for Human So- 
ciety, and cuts off all Communication between his ju Mind and the 
Fountain of Truth, tho immediately there preſent, the great Mind 
Parental. All the other Kinds of Injuſtice are Violations of other 
Dutys,—of Such as, ariſe from other Tyes and Connections, in which 
we are engaged by Means of the other, Part of our Nature, — Badu. 
With Some of theſe Connections we are Zorn; and in Some we are en- 
gaged by the Birth of ether Beings, either derived from our own Roar, 
or born with the /ame Connections: ne we are urged by natural Impulſe 


to 
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to engage in; and Some by. natural: Prudefice we are led to form, of our 
ſelves indeed, but in the manner which That Prudence directs. But in 
forming the far greater number of our Connections, we are compelled 
by a Feeling of our natural Indjgence, hy n Foreſight of the Difficultys 
we ſhould have, withqut the Affiſtance of Others, to, procure, eyen the 
Neceffarys -of Life, und by a Couſcioufneſs of our utter Inability to 
provide bur febves, by our ſelves, with: any ol its Conveuiencys, or with 
any, ſuch of its rational Delights, as are furniſhed by Human Art. 
Theſe Connections therefore, being all of them formed either by Nature's 
oe Hang, or by. Nature,gperating in the Body and Soul af Man, may 
all of them be juſtly called natural: and conſequently, the Obiigations 
and the Duty. 8 by theſe Connections, ought Hkewiſe to he con- 
ſidered all of them as natural, as having their. Efficient Cauſes in the 
Nature of Things, aud their Forma / Cauſes, or Ideal Arehetypes, in that 
Great Mind. * * is the Oreginal of Nature, and. her. ee eim, Or 
Jorming Form Univerſal, By Him then all thoſe ſeveral Dutys, com- 
priſed i in Univerſal Juſtice, are created, not thro his meer Mill, but ac- 
cording to his. own eſſential Ideas: and. farther, inaſmuch. as-all: theſe 
Ideas are compriſed and united together i in His Eſſence, which is not 

complex, but ſimply One, He is properly ſtylect Justice its Self, or, 
what is the ſame thing in effect, -Goagneſs its Selſ, the living Law, and 


King, of the Great City / be Uniuerſe, that Commonwealth of all 
rational and facial Beingi. This Divine Polity is the Standard of all, 


which are of Human Frame. For Whoever attempts to govern a 
Kingdom, or other Civil Polity on Earth, without having a conſtant 
Regard. to that azerring Law, beneficial to All, injurious to None, is 

not a King, or Supreme Magiſtrate, but an arbitrary Monarch, and a 
Tyrant : and whatever Command; Decree, or Sentence, iſſued out or 
N by Man, claſhes with that :2variab/e Rule of Right, deſerves 
any other name, ſays Plato in the Minos, rather than that of Lau or 
Justice. Such a . Government. never can be laſting; nor will fuch 


Commands, Decrees, ot Sentences, be long ſubmitted to. But ſo 


deeply are > 'the Seeds of Regan and of Juſtices ſown in the Minds of 
Hh 2 10 
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'Thro 112 Science of Arithmetick. 


SocnarEs, 


well; and 4 is it not thro. that very Science, that Private 
Perſons are of the Same Mind, one with another *? 


Ac 


Men, thro their Origin, that for the moſt part they are willingly ſubject 
to wiſe and good Government, to ſuch as is agreeable to Reaſon, wherever 
their private Paſſions are not intereſted in oppoſing it: and for the moſt 
part they yield a quiet Obedience to Laus, which are conſonant with 
the Laws of Natural Fuftice, and eſpecially to ſuch, as from time im- 
memorial have proved conducive to the Common Good, or preſervative 
of the Pubhc Peace. Thoſe few Individuals, who happen to be refrac- 
tory under ſuch a Government and ſuch Laws, muſt either be reduced 

to Obedience, or be-cut off from the Community, by the Authority of 
the State: and in ſuch a State the Authority will be always armed with” 
a ſufficient Power, becauſe it will be always readily aided by the 2. of 
its Subjects, who will always be the far greater Number. 

115 Juſt ſo tis with the Science of Fuſtice ; This, in like manner, creates 
and maintains Unanimity between Private Perſons. For the ſame Ob 
ſervance of Law and Juſtice, (properly ſo termed,) which is the ſtrongeſt 
Guard to any King or Magiſtrate,-—the only ground of Stability 1 to 
any Government, — and the only perpetual Conſervator of the Public 
Peace, —— is no leſs the faithful Guardian of Love and Friendſhip, — 
the Maſter and Leader of Domeſtic Harmony, and of ſocial Correſpon- 
denc2 between Neighbours, Kinſmen, and All who have any Commerce 
one with another — is alſo That which conciliates Strangers, and the 
Uuknown to each other, draws Men together from the moſt ' diſtant 
Parts of the Globe, or unites their Minds and Hearts, be their Perſons 


ever ſo far aſunder,»—The Jame Science therefore it is, which /ecures 
this 
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| | ALCIBIADE 8. 
It is. i \ 
SOCRATES, 
And that any Perſon too, by himſelf, continues always in 
the Same Mind, is it not thro his poſſeſſing that Science? 


2228 Alenlepss. 
It is. 
SoeAT Es. 

And thro What Science is it, that a ſingle Individual is 
always of the Same Mind concerning a Span and a Cubit, 


this Obſervance equ ally in all theſe caſes: the ſame Science, which 
qualifies a Man fundamentally for the Office of a King, or other Public 
Magiſtrate, qualifies him no leſs to be the Maſter of a Family : See the 
| Rivals, pages 72 and 73: and the ſame Knowlege of Law and Fuſtice, 
which fits him to be an Umpire in the Differences between Private 
Perſons, fits him as well for undertaking the Office of a Public Am- 
baſſador, or even that of a Mediator, in the Differences between States 
and Nations. By 

n The Similitude fill holds good. Fe or we are rightly taught by 
Plato in his Meno, page 241, that nothing eftabls bes a Man's Opinions 
on any Subje& whatever, but only Science in that Subject. On the 
Subject therefore of Univerſal Fuſtice, the Science of it inſures to a Man 
his own perpetual abiding in the ſame Notiuns. We may ſafely indeed 
go farther, and ſay with truth, that in this caſe the Science inſures the 
conſtant Praftiſe. For no Man ever can depart, or deviate from what 
he knows to be his Good, ſo long as he continues in that Knowlege. — 
How a Man, who is once poſſeſſed of it, can ever come to loſe it, will, 
in going thro the laſt Part of this Dialogue, lie 1 in our way to be confi- | 
dereds 


whether 
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whether of the Two is the greater Meaſure? i is it not thro 
the Science of Menſuration? 


 ALCIBIADES.. 


Without doubt. 0 
SO RATES. e 


And is it not ſo too between dillerent Private Perſons and 
Civil States “? 


AlLci- 


1% That the ſame Conſequences, agreed juſt before to Stow . 
the Science of Numbers, called Arithmetick, are here agreed to follow 


from the Science of Menſuration, or Geometry, is by no means worth 


remarking; becauſe they follow in like manner from every. Science, | in 
all Minds where it reſides. But we meet with ſomewhat elſe, in this 
place, very remarkable. For Plato, reciting thoſe Conſequences i in this 

Second Simile, inverts the Order of his recital of them in the Figl. 
This Inverſion of his we call remarkable, becauſe, as he never diſpoſes | 
the Parts of his Subject-Matter at random, fo he never changes their 

ſettled Diſpoſition idly, or without a Meaning. — In the preſent caſe, 


we apprehend his Meaning to be This: — he began with reciting thoſe 


Conſequences of Science in an Order apreeable to the Order of Things 
in Nature. For after that he had, Himſelf, attained the Idea of that 
Divine Wiſdom and Fuſtice, which leads and preſides over the Harmony 
of All things, —ſetting out from thence, he purſued this harmonifing 

and uniting Principle, firſt, to thoſe larger Syſtems in the Moral World, 
which imitate the Conſtitution of the Univerſe, —Civil Communitys, 
Commonwealths, or legal Kingdoms, — thence, to every leſſer Society, 
formed for the Good of all the aſſociated Partys, — and thenee, to the 
little Kingdom of Man within Himſelf.— This Natural Order is that, 


which is truly Scientific. For every Science begins from Principles the 


moſt Junple, and at the lame time the moſt comprebenſiue: it proceeds, 
thro 


thro. the ug General Obiects of that Science, which are feiy and ample, 
to the Subordinate, narrower, and more numerous Kzds ; ſtill ſubdi- 

viding, till it ends in the /owe/t and minuteſt Species, which are only 
diviſible into the infinite Number of Individuals.——And this is the 

uſual Order: of teaching any Science to Others by Thoſe who are Maſters 

of it Themſelves.-—But the Way, in which any Science was originally 

attained by Man, — the Way, in which the Principles of it were at firſt 

diſcavered——the Way of Inveftigation,——that Way in which Socrates: 
taught his Diſciples, is by inverting that Dogmatical and Magiſterial 

Order: it begins frorn Particulars, and thro Indudton reaches That, in 
which they 4/ agree: it aſcends from Species to Genus; from lefler 
Wheles to greater; and from Univer/als to Unity, the Principle of all 
Univerſality.— In this Way it was, that Socrates himſelf, according to 

Xenepbon s Memoirs of his Life and Converſation, arrived at the Science 
of To. Sele That which is Divine in Nature. He began from Himſelf, 
from his own Reg/en, or Rational Principle, which he perceived to be 
by nature the Geverning Power within him, and from the Seeds of 
thoſe Paſſions, the natural Subje#s of this Government: he afterwards. 
found the like Rational Principle, and Seeds of the like Paſſions, in 
every other Man. Thus he attained, firſt, the Knowlege" of Himſelf. 
and then, thro that Kuowlege, a juſt Diſcernment of the different Cha- 
raters of Men, diſtinguiſhed . by the different Paſſions uppermoſt i in 
their Souls, and by the greater: or leſi Subjection of their (Reaſon to- 
Theſe, or of Theſe to Rea/on,——From his Knowlege of the whole 
Human Soul, — from his Knowlege of the Ratianal Part of it, the 
rightful Sovereign. therein, from his Knowlege of the native Rectitude 
of this Part. a Rectitude, which alone gives it the Right of Sove-- 
reignty a Reditude,. which is the ſame thing with Right Reaſon,. 
having its ſecret Seat in the Rational Part. of the Soul, by Lucan rightly 
termed Dei ſedes a Rectitude, which is to that Part the Rule and 
Meaſure of its Guvernment. the great Philoſapher went on to conſider 
the ſame Prineiple af Rectitude, or Right Reaſon, as the Law and Rule 
of Mani in he little Societys, firſt formed by Naturen in Friend ſdup. 


in. 
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| in the Conjugal Union, 1n Familys thence ariſing, in different Family: 
| united by the Bond of Brotherhood between their Chiefs; and ſo on to 
ö thoſe larger Aſſociations between Kindred, ſtill naturally affectionate to 
each other, but between whom the natural Affection grows weaker, as 
the natural Relation grows more remote; till it becomes neceſſary, for 
the maintenance of Union, to form Civil Socretys, Commonwealths, 
and Kingdoms. (See Note 47 to the Rivals, page 68.) In advancing 
6 | along, he ſaw, that in proportion as Natural Affection leſſened, the 
greater was the neceſſity of being governed by Right Reaſon, by the 
Rules of Rectitude and Jufiice, and by Civil Laws built on that eternal 
Law as their Foundation. He ſaw, that this Law of Reaſon confirmed 
that of Natural Affection, and farther extended it to All of Human 
Kind: he ſaw, that *twas no leſs natural to Man than his Affections; 
ſince it was the Law of his better Part, of That by which he is a Man, 
a rational and ſocial Being. Natural Affection and Right Reaſon being 
thus found to co-incide, the Philoſopher had but one Step farther to 
advance, before he ſaw, that Right Reaſon was the Law of Univerſal 
Nature; and that Nature had implanted in all her Offspring thoſe Af- 
fections to each other, —:m Aid of Reaſon, wherever Reaſon alſo was 
imparted, —and wherever it was wanting, 70 ſupply that Want. He 
attained to ſee Nature her Self, as affectionate to All, provident for All, 
and continually operating for the Good of All, under the Direction of 
her own MinD, Univerſal REASON, and Univerſal LAw. — We have 
now before us a ſhort Specimen of Both the. Methods of Reaſoning, 
above mentioned, on the preſent Subje& ;—firſt, in deſcending from 
Civil States to fingle Perſons, —and then, in aſcending from Theſe to 
Thoſe again,,—From the latter of theſe Two Methods of reaſoning it 
follows, that Alcibiades, and eve ry other Perſon, ambitious of governing 
in the Commonwealth, ought to iearn, firſt, how to govern his own Pg 
ons, and direct his own Attions, by ſtudying Moral Wiſdom, or the 
Science of Natural Fuſtice, and by applying this Science to the due 
Diſcharge of Moral Offices in his own Private Life, unhindered by the 
Allurements of Pleaſure, and the Menaces of Pain. If afterward he 
2 * acquires 
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ALCIBIADES, 
It 1s. 


SOCRATES. 


And how concerning Weights? does not the ſame hold 
true in This caſe s? 


ſ ALcr- 


acquires a thorow Knowlege of the Laws of his Country, he will then 
be fit for Magiſtracy at home: if he ſuperadds a Knowlege of the Law 
of Nations, he will be fo far qualified to negotiate with Foreign States: 
and if he proceeds to the Science of Civil Government, and acquires Po- 
litical Wiſdom, he will know how to manage the Paſſions, and lead the 
Actions of his Countrymen. But Whoever has not the Knowlege of 
Himſelf, and of the immutable Law within him, will, as Alcibiades 
confeſſes of himſelf, (ſee page 128,) be of one Mind to day, and of a 
different Mind to morrow, on the Same Subject; and, if ever he under- 
takes the ſupreme Management of Public Affairs, he will vary as much 
in his way of thinking on Theſe Subjects; and thence fluQtuating in his 
Political Conduct, he will drive the Political Veſſel one way to day, and 
another way different, or even contrary, to morrow. 

105 It was hinted in Note 194, that the producing of a Second Inflance 
from the Sciences, to ſhew That which is alike true of Every Science, 
might ſeem ſuperfluous, —did not the Method of Inductional Reaſoning 
require an Enumeration of Many Particulars, agreeing in ſome common 
Idea, Moyes, or Nature, before it can be fairly inferred, or rationally 
preſumed, that this Idea runs thro A Particulars of the Kind. Two is 
indeed the leaſt Number; but Three is the leaſt Many or Multitude. A 
Third Inſtance therefore is here produced, (and Plato contents himſelf 
uſually with Three Inſtances, in reaſoning by Induction to compleat his 
Preſumptive Evidence, that the Effects of all and every Science are Sta- 
bility of Mind, and Unanimity, or the Agreement of All Minds, with 
regard to thoſe Truths which are the Objects of their Science ——Why 

I 1 | theſe 
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ALCIBIADES. 
I agree, it does. 


SOCRATES, 


theſe Three Inſtances, Arithmetick, Geometry, and Staticks, are here 
ſelected from the reſt, when any others would have as well ſerved to 
ſhew, what Effects all Science in general, and conſequently the Science 
of Fuſtice in particular, has upon the Minds of Men, the following 
account is offered from Conjecture to the Judgment of our learned 
Readers. — In the firſt place we preſume, that Plato, by taking his 
Inſtances all from Mathematicks, would inſinuate, that the Science of 
Mind, and thoſe of Morals and Politichks, are no leſs ſtable or certain 
than the Mathematical; being built on Principles no leſs firm, and the 
Truths, contained in them, being no leſs demonſtrable, than the Prin- 
ciples and Theorems of Mathematicks.—In the next place let us 
obſerve, that Plato, in his Writings, did not confine himſelf to the 
fimple and plain Diction, uſed by Socrates in Converſation ; but aſſumed 
the Metaphors, uſed by the Pythagoreans, and by Them taken from the 
Mathematical Sciences, to expreſs Things remote from Senſe, the 
Obiects either of Reaſon or of Intellect. For in Terms of Arithmetick 
they expreſſed their Notions of the Principles of all things, which they 
held to be Mind and Matter; and deſcribed by Numbers thoſe oppoſite 
Effects, produced in the Senſible World by theſe Two oppoſite Prin- 
ciples,.—ſuch as Friendſhip and Strife, Light and Darkneſs, Beauty 
and Deformity, Good and Evil. — We have farther to obſerve, that 
thoſe Acya, thoſe Natures or Eſences of Senſible Things, that is, their 
Genera and Species, which, conſidered as feparate from Senſe and from 
Objects of Senſe, are Objects of Mind alone, and by Plato are termed 
IDEAs, are by the Pythagoreans, uſing a Metaphor very juſt and proper, 
termed woradess, Monads, or traf; Units, For Each of thoſe Ideas is 
really One; and ſuch no Object of Senfe can be, in any other reſpect, 
than under the conſideration of ſome One Form, given it either by 
Nature or by Art, and copied from the Ideal Form in the Creative Mind 
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SOCRATES, 


But now the Sameneſs of Mind, which You ſpeak of, 
What is T hat? What is che Subject-Matter of it? and thro 


What 


of Nature, or in the Conception of ſome Human Artiſi.— From theſe 
Obſervations, added to that general Preſumption, firſt mentioned, we 
infer, that the Science of Numbers in this place repreſents the Science of 
Mind.—lf this Conjecture of ours ſhould be received as probable, (and 
we deſire no more in its behalf,) we doubt not of the like reception for 
theſe Two Others ;— that the Science of Erhicks, or of Private Virtue, 
is here ſignified by Geometry, or the Science of Menſuration ; and that 
under the Statical Science is couched the Fudiciary and Political.— For 
urg Meaſure, plainly a Geometrical Term, was frequently by Plato, 
as well as by the Followers of Pythagoras, applied to Moral Actions, as 
an apt Metaphor to repreſent Moral Virtue, conſidered as ſetting their 
due Bounds to the Paſſions of the Soul, marking out the Lines of every 
Duty, and aſcertaining the exact Medium between the to little and the 
too much, in every Affection, Energy, and Action.— As to the re- 
maining Inſtance, the Common Senſe of Maukind has led all men to 
uſe, as if by Compact, Metaphors taken from Staticks, in expreſſing 
their Opinions of the different degrees of Merit and Demerit, the 
Subjects of Political Fuſtice. Thus the metaphorical Terms, heavy and 
light, are every where applied to Crimes, and to Puniſhments. Thus 
likewiſe any important Services, rendered to the Commonwealch, are 
termed weighty and momentous; whilſt all little ones are termed /ghf 
and of little Moment, Hence in all ages, ever ſince Ethics and Poli- 
ticks were advanced into Sciences by a diſcovery of their Principles, the 
Balance has been acknowleged and taken as a fit Emblem of Diſtributive 
or Civil Fuſtice: as the refangular Rule, and the Upri ght or Plummet- 
Line have been underſtood to be Symbols or Marks, aptly repreſentative, 
of Relative Juſtice, and of Juſtice Commutative, in Private Life. — 
1 We 


- +% 
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What Science is it procured ? I aſk you likewiſe, indi 
the Same Science, which procures it for the Publick, procures 
it no leſs for Private Perſons ; and whether it operates that 


Effect in a Man conſidered by himſelf, as well as between 
One Man and Another, | 


* 


ALCIBIADES. 


Probably it does. 


We are confirmed in theſe Conjectures by the following conſiderations. 


Arithmetick, or the Science of Numbers, is the moſt fmple of all the 
Mathematical Sciences; it is alſo the moſt pure and abftraFed from Body. 
Geometry, or the Science of Menſuration, dwells on the Surfaces of 


Bodys; and applys thoſe fimple Numbers to meaſuring the Magnitude 


of Lines, Angles, and Figures. Sfatzcks, or the Science of Weighing, 
enters into the inward and component Parts of Bodys; and applys the 
Science of Numbers to their Specific Forces of Gravitation toward their 


common Center of Gravity. — Juſt ſo is it with the higher Sciences, 


the Mental. Metaphy/icks, or the Science of Mind its Self, the Science 
of its Principles, and of all the Ideas involved in thoſe Principles, is the 
moſt fimple of the Sciences, the pureſt from Body, and the mmf abftraffed 
from all Senſible Obje&s.——Erhicks and  Oeconomicks apply the Uni- 


verſal Ideas of Good, and Juſt, and Fair, to the Moral Actions of Men 


in private and domeſtic Life —And Politicłs, or the Science of Law 
and Government, are converſant with thoſe very Ideas of Good, and 
Fuſt, and Fair; and apply them to the Actions of Men conſidered in 
Publick Life, or as Parts of ſome Political Syſtem; where the Worth or 
Weight of each Part' is to be eftimated by the more or leſs. Importance 


or Moment of it to the Preſervation of the Syſtem, and by its greater 
or lefler Propenſity to adhere to the Center of all Civil Vu, the fun- 


damental Laws of the Civil Conſtitution. 


8 ES. 


 AECTIBIADES. 23 
So RATES. ' 


What Science or Art then is it? Do not labour for an 
A but FOR ne what you think *. 


"ALCIBIADES, 


1 chink it to be ſuch an Amity and Sameneſs of Mind, 
E. wy. which we are ſpeaking of, as there is between a Father 
and a Mother in loving their Child, and as there is between 


Brother and Brother, and between Man and Wife . 


SOCRATES. | 


196 Socrates thus encourages Alcibiades to utter his Thoughts freely 
and extempore z becauſe he well knew, that the Young Gentleman had 
never been in the hands of Sepbiſte, and would therefore, in his unpre- 
meditated Anſwers to the, Queſtions propoſed to him, naturally ſpeak 
either the Common Senſe of all Mankind, or the General Senſe of his 
Fellow-Citizens. For on the one or the other of theſe Foundations. 
did the great Philoſopher of Athens, whenever he converſed with the 
Young; the Candid and Ingenuous, build his Arguments; teaching 
them in the modeſt and engaging way of joint Inguiry; drawing out of 
them, by his firſt Queſtions, their own pre- conceived Notions ; and by 
farther Queſtions gradually unraveling and clearing up the Dictates of 
Nature and Common Reaſon in their own Minds. And this is neceſſary 
to be done; becauſe. thoſe Dictates, tho always true, muſt of them- 
ſelves always be confuſed: and obſcure; as being, all of them, general 
and indeterminate. The Work and Office of a Man, who philoſophuſes. 
honeſtly, is this, to difntangle and unfold his own Mind firſt, within 
himſelf, then the Minds of Others; and thus, at length, to diſcover 
TRUTH, in the inmoſt receſſes of All Minds hidden, but ever ready to 
reveal himſelf to All, Who with ſimplicity ſeek Him alone, 

'97 It appears from this Paſſage, how high the Athenians lifted "62 
Ideas of the Patriotic Love of their Country; and we learn at the ſame 


— # 
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20 THE FIRST. 
| 1 8 O RATES. 
Do you then think it poſſible, Alcibiades, for a Man to 
be of the Same Mind with his Wife on the Subject of 
Weaving, when He is ignorant and She is knowing in the 
Art? | 
Arct- 


time, What thoſe Ideas were. For Alcibiades, in all his Anſwers, is 
ſuppoſed to ſpeak the Senſe of all bir Countrymen,<—the Senſe of 7he 
Multitude, On the one hand, he had never been ſophiſticated by the 
Pretenders, in thoſe days, to the Teaching of Wiſdom ; nor, on the 
other hand, had he ever received any of the refined, juſt, and accytate 
Notions, with which the Mind is furniſhed in no other way, than by 
reaſoning from the true Principles of Philoſophy.— The Athenians 
then, we find, conſidered themſelves in their Political Capacity, as re- 
lated to each other by Connections, which they could not deſcribe 
better, in Their Apprehenſions, than by likening them to the neareſt 
and deareſt Hes 'of Nature. Senſible, that every Man of them de- 
rived his Security, in all which he poſſeſſed or enjoyed, from the fun- 
damental Laws of the Commonwealth, put in execution by the ſupreme 
Magiſtracy,—they conſidered the Conſlitutional Law as their Nurfing- 
Mother, —and the King or Supreme Magiſtrate as their Common Father, 
active to invigorate the Laws, and to protect the Legal Conſtitution, 
together with all her Children. For they conceived it neceſſary to the 
Peace and Harmony of the whole Commonwealth, that the Legiflative 
and the Executive Powers of Government ſhould be equally wel baer 
tioned to the Good of the Governed; and this Afetion, it ſeems, they 
likened to that which is the moſt natural, the Parental :— They con- 
ceived it likewiſe neceſſary, that the Governed ſhould be All of the Same 
Mind, and co-operate with each other, in ſupporting, lie Brothers, the 
common Intereſt of their Political Family, and in defending Thoſe their 
Political Parents: In fine, they ſaw it neceſſary, for the prevention of 
"mp | Tyranny, 
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By A0 Bus : 


80 CRATES. 


Nor ought he neither, For tis a piece af ene 
belonging only to Wan 


AL CIBIADES.. 


Certainly. 


Tyranny, or: n chat the King, Supe MfagiMtate,” 

ſhould always be of the Same Mind with the Laws, and united to them 
by ſuch a Love, as That which preſerves the Conjugal Union, free from 
Lordly Dominion on the one Part, and from Want of Confidence on 
the other. The following Sentiment therefore, cited by Marcus An- 
 toninus, L. 4, F. 23, (or 15,) is very properly, by ſome old Tragic- 
Poly put into. the Mouth of an Athenian,. apoſtrophiſing his Country,, 


— a. on 1 


6 | —Dear City, once. . 
By cine govern d. and b Cecrops ud. 


On which Sentiment the wiſe Emperor ll remarks. that a true Phi 
loſopher may ſay, with equal Propriety, 


| — pin Alle!. 
Dear City, gavern 4 and belov' 4 hy Foul; 


meg the Great Commonwealth of all rational. and: ſocial Beings. ——- 
The ſame Remark;—the ſame application of the fame Smile, a Com- 


monwealth or Kingdom, ris the h Meaning of Plato in the 
Paſſage now before us. 
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SOCRATES. | 

Well; and can a Woman be of the Same Mind with her 
Huſband: on the Subject of fighting in battle among the In- 
fantry, when ſhe has never learnt the Art? | 


ALCIBIADES. 
Certainly, ſhe cannot. 


SOCRATES. 


For the Knowlege of This, you would perhaps 0 be- 
longed uy to Men. 


A 


1 ſoul 0. 


SOCRATES. 


Some pieces of Knowlege, therefore, properl y e g to 
Women; Others, to Men; according to Vour Account. 


ALCIBIADES, 
No doubt can be made of it. 


SOCRATES. 


On thoſe Subjects therefore, which are not common to 
Both the Sexes, , there is no Samencſs of Mind, between 
Huſbands and their Wives. 


 ALCIBIADES. 
. "There is not an Ye 
SOCRATES. 
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SOCRATES. 


Neither then is there any F RI N Friendſhip 


confiſt i in Sameneſs of Mind“ 40 75 
ALCl- 


'9% 'That Unanimity, or the Agreement of Minds, is the only durable 
Cement of true Love, or Friendſhip, and likewiſe that of all Domeſtic 
and Civil Union, is the common Opinion of all Mankind: for it is a 
Dictate of common Senſe. But common Senſe alone does not diſcover, 
and conſequently cannot teach us, on what Subjects it is neceſſary, that 
true Lovers and Friends, or the Members of a Family, or thoſe of a 
Civil Society, ſhould zhinþ alike, for the procuring and maintaining of 
their Union. Socrates therefore, to affiſt the Mind of Alcibiades in at- 
taining to clear and preciſe. Notions on this Point, diſtinguiſbes That 
Unanimity, which alone is neceſſary to thoſe Ends, from all other Agree- 
ments or Sameneſſes of Mind, which are mefeual: to procure and un- 
neceſſary to maintain true Love and Friendſhip, and which are even Os- 
ftacles to Conjugal and to Civil Union. Of this Kind are the fmilar 
Thoughts, preſenting themſelyes to all Minds from a Ie Skill in thoſe 
Arts, or Operations, which are the peculiar and aiſtinet Provinces of the 
two different Sexes. to learn, or to perform. Such alſo are thoſe homo- 
geneous Images and Ideas, which a Breeding up to the /ame Occupation, 
or Employment, generates in the Minds of Men, by directing their 
Attention to the /me Objects, and by confining their Knowlege to the 
Jame Subjefts :; whereas Civil Aſſociations, begotten by the many and va- 
rious Wants of every Man, require a. Variety of  Knowlege to relieve all 
thoſe Wants, and depend on the mutual Helps of Many, who /everally 
excell in each particular Kind of Knowlege-—Thoſe; conſined and 
narrow Sameneſſes of partial Knowlege being by Alcibiades admitted to 
be, None of them, That Sameneſs of Mind, which is requiſite to the 
internal Peace of a Commonwealth, and to the Concord of all its 
Members, —it remains, that This Sameneſs of Mind, This Unanimity, 


"_ be 9 5 only, as may extend to and embrace All Minds, however 
| K k | diver- 
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ALCIBIADES, 
1 appears, there is not. 


So RAT R s. | 
So far therefore as Women are attentive to their own 
Buſineſs, they are not beloved by their Huſbands. 


Aren BIADES, 
It ſeems, they are not. 


diverſified in the reſt of their acquired Knowlege. And no other fuch 
Unanimity can there be,—no other Sameneſs of Mind, comprehendin 

all the Diverſitys of Minds Particular, — than the Agreement of all che 
Minds in their Netjo#s of What is morally Right, Juſt and Good, and 
What is the Contrary. hat the Multitude, in any the beſt-framed 
Commonwealth, ſhould haye the Science of Fuftice, is never to be ex- 
pected; nor is it indeed at all neceſſary, that they ſhould: 'tis enough, 
if they. have Right Opinions « on this Subject. But ſuch Right Opinions 
can by no other means be inbred in them, and as it were naturaliſed, 
than by their being born, and bred, and continuing to live, under foch 
Civil Laws, as are agreeable to their natural and general Notions of 
moral Right and Wrong. And Such: Laws certainly cannot be made 
by any other Men, than by thoſe Few who have Science in the Subject, 
the truly Wiſe; nor can any other, than Such Men, maintain them 
when made, or put them in Execution. ——Juſt fo is it in Private and 
Domeftic Life. True Virtue, or thorow Honeſty, fecured by Science, 
is the only laſting Cement of Friendſbip : and the only indiſſoluble Bond 
of Marriage is the canſtant Agreement of Both Partys, in obſerving the 
Matrimonial Laws, and in diſcharging their djfin# Dutys in the Matri- 
monial State. hat this true Virtue, this Univerſal Juice, is the 


Center of all Union, is fully and finely ſhown BY Plato himſelf f in his 
Dialogue, named Li. 


14. IT PLE i 
SOCRATES. 
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fb 4 5 Ade twins, 
N cither are Men beloved by their Wives, 2 far as cheir 
Minds are engaged in. ether on Wie. 


214 1 = ET ql + F% 2 FT 


They are not.” os p tr 


+ "LACIEZLE.I 


or eee 


Neither then do Citizens live well 5 together 1 in 1 5 
when! ow wif thei minds only his own NOM * 


A N n 211. | 
Naw ee for my part, I * that they dog 
ſo far as they are thus employed *Y.. ur 41 


. 5 


SOCRATES. 


How ſay youd What, without Friendſhip between them, 
by means of which, we ſaid, that Civil States were in a 


199 In a the Editions of Plato, we LED read fi imply old a all 
the MSS. therefore, from which the Firſt of them were led, and 
in thoſe alſo, which Ficinus and Cornarius tranſlated, there ſeems to 
have been an omiſſion of the Word &, We think it an Omiſſion, 
becauſe the ſame Word is inſerted in the very 'next Sentence of Socrates, 
which the reaſoning requires to correſpond with chir. Serranus alone, 
in His Tranflation, ears | to have Teen the Becellity of its being here 
reſtored. h 

200 This Sentiment is common to all men, to the Multitude as well as 
to the Wiſe —But What it is, to mind one's own Buſineſs This is 
not ei Well under food by All: as will be ſhown in the Charmides.— 
Here, however, that Phraſe 1 is to be taken ouly 1 in the Vulgar Senſe. 


Kk 2 happy 
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happy condition, and without which, we ſaid, wy * 
not flouriſh nn? 


ALCIBIADES, 
But it ſeems to me, that Friendſhip is, on this pad 
account, produced between them, becauſe *** Every o 
gives his whole attention to his own Buſineſs. 


Sons. | 
It did not ſeem ſo to you juſt now . But how do you 
explain at preſent, what you ſaid, that Friendſhip was pro- 
duced by Sameneſs of Mind ? Whether ** is it poſſible, that 
Fellow-Citizens can be All of the Same Mind on Subjects, 
in which ſome of them are Knowing, and others Ignorant? 


ALCIBIADES. 
It is not poſſible. | 


- SOCRATES. 
And do they do their Duty, and act as they bt or 
not, when Each of them attends to his own Buſineſs ?. 


en See before, in Page 239. 

20% We here read {71 in all the old Editions of Plato, except in the 
2d Bail, where, inſtead of dr. becauſe, we read dre when. Mr. Etwall 
has preferred this laſt Reading in his late handſome. Edition of this 
Dialogue: and Serfanus alſo followed it in his Tranſlation : but not ſo 
Ficinus and Cornarius, who appear to have read 3 71 in their MSS. | 

223 See juſt before, in Page 257. 

2 In this Mode of Interrogation | all the Latin Tranſlators rightly 
render this Paſſage. Vet in all the Editions of the Greek, 5 or is 


printed, inſtead of ; whether, \ 
5 Alci- 
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ALC1BIADES. | 


As s they ought, undoubtedly: 


 $Socrartts. 
When the Citizens then of any City act as they ought, 
and All of them do their Duty, is not Friendſhip 228 
between them **? ? 


ALCIBIADES., 
It muſt be ſo, I think, Socrates. 


SOCRATES. 


What Kind of F riendſhip, or Sameneſs of Mind, do you 
then mean, in the procuring of which, you fay, that Wiſdom 
and Prudence are requiſite, to make us Men of Virtue and 
Merit? For I can neither learn from You What it is, nor 
What Objects it regards. But ſometimes it ſeems to regard 

| | 038 IO the 


* "The Philoſopher 3 is here endeavouring to lead his Pupil into the 
philoſophical and larger Senſe of theſe Phraſes, — the doing of one's 
Duty, and the minding of one's own Bufineſt. For he would ſuggeſt, 
that to be thorow!'y honeſt, is every Man's Whole Duty,-—and that 5 do 
his whole Duty, after having acquired the Knowlege of it, is every Man's 
whole and ſole Buſineſs. 

s We doubt not, but that moſt of our Readers have by this time 
diſcovered, that the Prudence, here meant, is Moral Wiſdom ; that the 
Object of it is Univerſal Fuftice, or thorow Honeſty, in which is in- 
cluded Goodneſs; and that the thorow Knowlege of this Object, the 
Same * a thorow Knowlege of a Man's Self, is That chief Excellence, 
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the Same Objects, and ſometimes not, according to. Your 
Account of it. 


ALCIBIADES, 
Now by the Gods, Socrates, 1 know not What I mean, 


my Self. But am in danger of appearing to have been, of 
a long time, in a ſhameful State of Mind, without being 


3 of it . 


SOCRATES. 


Now therefore you ought to take Courage. Fot if Fifty 

| Years of your Life had elapſed, before you had diſcovered 

the real State of your Mind, an application of it to the 

Care of your Self would have been a difficult Taſk for 

you ***, But you are now at the very time of Life, in 
wich 


o perſwade to the Study and Purſuit of which, to aſſiſt that Study, 
and to direct that Purſuit in the only right way, are the Vieus of our 
Author in this Dialogue. Theſe Diſcoverys will throw a clear Light 
on the latter Part of it, which for want of them has-been greatly miſ- 
underſtood by Many. | - 
297 This Interruption of the Argument, which remains a very ſhort 
while ſuſpended, beſides yielding as it were a Breathing-time, and 
enabling us to go on with freſh Attention, gives Socrates an Opportu- 
nity of inforcing on the Mind of Alcibiades that Conviction of his own 
Ignorance, which he&had. before received perhaps too ſlightly. - For the 
more that any Mind opens to a Proſpect of diſtant Knowlege, the more 
ſenſible it becomes of its preſent Ignorance. 
206 If any Readers of Plato have not as yet IiCorered. that. Right 
Reaſon and Univerſal Fuſtice are ſo cognatura} to the Soul of Man, as to 
conſtitute 
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which ſuch a Diſcovery n be ww: to be of any ad- 
vantage to you. 


ALci- 


conſtitute a Man's proper and true Self, they muſt-imagine the former 
Parts of this Dialogue to be foreign to the Subject, if the Subject of it 
be Self=Knowlege : for they will not find the leaſt mention made of Self- 
Knowlege, before page 214: —they mult i imagine, that no ſooner was 
it there firſt brought on the carpet, than it was removed; — that the 
Inquiry, then introduced in the room of it, and but juſt ended, con- 
cerning the Science neceſſary for Civil Government, was an impertinent 
Digreſſion and that now at length, thus late, our Author addreſſes 
himſelf, in good earneſt, to the diſquiſition of this important Queſtion, 
AI hat is a Man's true Self ?—To Such Perſons we ſhall content 
our ſelves. at preſent with ſaying only This;—that, if they will but 
give us half an Hour's Credit for the Truth of the Repreſentation, we 
have. juſt. now given of what Plato means by a Mar's Self, and in the 
Light of that Repreſentation wilt with us look back, and take a curſory 
View of the Ground they have hitherto gone over, they will receive 
full Satisfaction at their approaching Journey's End. —Reviewing the 
Firſt Part of this Dialogue, which begins where the Introduction ends, 
at page 47, they will obſerve, that the Ignorance of Alcibiades and of 
the Multitude, there detected and expoſed, i is concerning the Nature of 
Juſtice; to which, Ignorance are owing their perpetual Quarrels, Con- 
troverſys, and Wars. In the Second Part, which begins at page 102, 
they will obſerve the like general Ignorance concerning the Nature of 
True Good; from which Ignorance, together with the Deceittulneſs of 
Senſe, atiſes the common Error: of fancying a Man's Goad. to be ſe- 
parable from Rectitude or Juice. In the Third Part, beginning at 
page 143, is ſhowu the Ignorance of Alcibiades and of the Bulk of 
Mankind concerning the Human Nature; thro which Ignorance they: 
miſtake their Outward Perſons, their Boche, for Them/elves.;, and, in 
nn of this Miſtake, whatever Outward Things are e 


VWs 
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THE FIRST 
ALCIBIADES. 


What then am I to do, Socrates, now that T am Bude 
ſenſible of my Condition ? 


264 


SockaTEs. 


for their Bodys, whatever Senſible Objedts are agreeable to their Senſes, 
and whatever Acquiſitions gratify- the Paſſions which are excited by thoſe 
Objects, all theſe, joined together, they cannot but deem to conſtitute 
their natural, proper, and true Good. But in this retroſpective Survey, 
they may at the ſame time ſee, preſented before the Mind of Alcibiades, 
Objects much more excellent, the Education of the Pegſian Princes 
in all the Capital Virtues, the Completion and the End of which is 
Univerſal Juſtice, —the Diſcipline alſo of the Spartan Princes in the 
Virtues of Temperance and Fortitude, the neceſſary Means of ſecuring. 
that End: the high Regard to the Laws of their Country, to which all 
the Spartans were trained up, would not probably have been omitted, 
as ſeeming moſt material to the Purpoſe, but becauſe the Athenians 
thought, and perhaps Socrates and Plato might concur with them in 
thinking, that the Spartans held every thing to be /awful and juft, 
which increaſed their Dominion, or advanced their Influence and In- 
tereſt in foreign Countrys.— This brief Recapitulation of the prior 

Parts of the Dialogue ſerves to ſhow, what Kind of Knowlege was 
wanting in Alcibiades, thro the Defects of his Education, to qualify 
him for Civil Government. It was the Knowlege of Right, of True 
Good, and of a Man's true Self, Theſe Three, we dare affure the 
newly initiated in the Ph:loſophy of Plato, they will perceive to, be One 
and the Same Thing, when they have partaken of all the Myſterys. 
From the Reaſoning in this Fourth Part of the Dialogue hitherto, it 
appears, — that Peace, Harmony, and Union between all the Members 
of a Body Politic, is the Good of that whole Body; — that this Good 
is then produced, when every Member performs its proper Office, in 
obedience to that Law of Juſtice, by which the general Offices, common 
to All, are deſcribed as it were in one common Out- line, and the par- 
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| SOCRATES, 


Only to anſwer to the Queſtions I ſhall put to you, Al- 
cibiades. And if you will ſo do, You and I, by the favour 
of God *”, if any Credit may be given to a Prophecy or 


mine, ſhall Both of us be the better for it. 


ticular Office alſo of each Klebe is diſtinguiſhed ;—and that the 
Science of this Juſtice univerſal as well as particular, and the $4// to 
effect this Political Good, are the Science and the Art of Government. 
It appears farther, at the ſame time, and from the fame Reaſoning, — 
that all This is applicable to the Inward State of Man, and to Se/f-Go- 
vernment; — that the Science of Univerſal Juſtice, conſtantly abiding in 
the Soul, produces ſuch a Harmony between all its Parts, the Rational, 
the Traſcible, and the Concupiſcible, that the Man 1s at perfect Peace 
within Himſelf, and is truly One; — that this internal Peace is his True 
God; and that in this caſe he is governed by Mind, by Right Reaſon, 
and by the Law of univerſal Juſtice.— We ſhall here ſtop; that we 
may not too ſoon anticipate the Remainder of the Dialogue, where 
theſe Truths will be ſeen ſufficiently confirmed. 

399 Socrates doth not here introduce the Divine Being out of any Su 
perſtition, as the over- religious and Enthuſiaſts are wont to do on every 
Subject of converſation ; nor out of Hypocrify, like the falſe Pretenders 
to Religion, over- acting their aſſumed characters; nor yet idly and pro- 
fanely, as the unmeaning and thoughtleſs followers of Faſhion fre- 
quently do in their ordinary diſcourſe :——Fhe Divine Nature is ſoon to 


become the Subject of our Inquiry: and this Paffage is to be added to 
thoſe many others, which we have aſſembled together in Note 138, 
and Page 174, as meant to be the Harbingers, one after another at 
proper intervals, to that high Subject; left the Simplicity of its appear- 
ance, if preſented' to us unawares, ſhould make v us N and N 
to 1ts real Greatueſs. 
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ALCIBIADE'S., 
- Your Prophecy ſhall be accompliſhed, ' as far as the ac- 
compliſhment depends on My anſwering to your Queſtions, 


COCRATES, 


Come on then: What is it to take care of one's Self *** > 
that we may not falſely imagine, as we. often do, that we 
are taking care of our Selves, and know not, that all the 
while we are otherwiſe employed: And when is it, that a 
Man is taking that Care? whether, when he is taking 
Care of what appertains to ws is he then taking Care of 
Himſelf? 


ALCIBIADES, 
For my part, I muſt own, I think ſo. 


% The only Remedy for a Man's falſe Conceit of his own Knowlege 
is, as we have ſeen proved in the Caſe of Alcibrades, the Man's diſcovery 
of his own Want of Knowlege in thoſe very Subjects, in which he had 
imagined himſelf knowing. And the only Remedy for a Man's Want 
of Knowlege, in any Subject, is the application of his Mind to the Study 
of that Subject. The Subjects, in which Alcibiades hath diſcovered 
his own Ignorance, are, as may be ſeen in Note 208, theſe Three 
What is 7½ and Fair ;-—What is a Man's Good; — and What is a 
Man's Self.——Socrates is now proceeding to inſtruct Alcibiades in the 
Knowlege of Man's Self. But if the Knowlege of This Subject doth not 
infer Knowlege of the other Two, we fear, that Alcibiades will be ſtill 
left in the Dark, as to thoſe very Points, in which Socrates had given 
him Hopes of being enlightened thro His Means. 
3! Stephens hath here rightly printed & HY In all other Editions of 
the Greek we read d oc 


SocnaTIL. 


* 


ALCIBIADES. 
SOCRATES, 


And when is it, think you, that a Man is taking care of 
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his Feet? whether is it then, when he is taking care of the 
Things Neeb to his Feet? 


 ALCIBIADES. | 


1 * 


I do not apprehend your Meaning, 


. not. 


manner? 


It does. 


nts If ; in the Greek we ets joker * Particle 3 or, * will be no 
eſtions of Socrates, ſo as to inſert 


between them an affirmative Anſwer of Alcibiades to the Furſt 1 ; ] 
as Ficmus doth in His Tranſlation. 


occaſion to ſeparate theſe 'Two 


Hand, a Ring, 


SOCRATES, 
Do you acknowlege ſomething, to be appertaining to the 


for inſtance? Or does it a 4 to 
any other Part of the Human Body, than a Finger? 


1 


And does not a Shoe een to the Foot, in : Like 


F 


SOCRATES, * 
Whether then, at the time of our uli 4 care or our 
Shoes, nn, our Feet ? 


L 1 2 


Ae IBIADES; © 


* - wy 


- 


» 
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268 THE FIRST 
ALCiBIaDEs. 1 
1 do not quite apprehend you, Socrates. ieee 


SOCRATES, 


Do you acknowlege, that whatever be the Subj c of our 
care, a right care of it may be taken ? 


 ALCIBIADES, 
1 do. | 
Ek © 3 & þ Jeb AM 
T 'aſk you then, whether you think, chit a Man takes a 
right care of whatever is the Subject of his care, when he 
improves it and makes it betten? | 


ALCIBIADES. 
I anſwer, yes. 2; 


SOCRATES. KEY, | 
| What Art now is T hat, by which our Shoes are improved 
and made better? 


ALCIBIADES. 
The Shoemaker's Art. 


SOCRATES. 


By the Shoentaker s Art therefore it is, heh we take a 
right care of our Shoes, 


|  ALCIBIADES. 
True, OS 
SOCRATES, 
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SocrATEs; 
And is it alſo by the Shoemaker's Art, that we take a 
right care of our Feet?” or is it by that Art, by which we 
improve our Feet, and make them better ? 


AEDs 
It is by This Art. 


* 


2 Socraras. 
And do we not improve and make better our Feet by 2 the 
ſame Art, by which we improve and make better the reſt of 
our Body? 
e e 
I believe we do. e 
Ara Of 


And is not this the pm has? 


ALCIBIADES. 


Undoubredhy Aft e agate 4 ce, torn hy gt . 


SOCRATES. 


By the 1 Art therefore we take care of the Foot, 
and by the Shoemaker's Art we take care of what i is _ 
. ee ot, n . 


ALCIBIADES: 


Exadly i. 


— — CC - —_— 
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SOCRATES. 

And in like manner, by the Gymnaſtic Art we take car. 
of our Hands, and by the Art of engraving an we take 
care of what is appertinent to the Hand. 


AL CIBIA DES. l 
Certainly. | 1 
; SO RATES. 
By the Gymnaſtic Art alſo we take care of our Bodys; 
but tis by the Weaver's Art and ſome roger u n we 
take care of things appertinent to the Body. 3TH 


pa. 


{ f 


AL 13 145 E 8. 
1 * with you intirel ß. 


SOCRATES. 8 
By one Kind of Knowlege therefore we take care of 


Things Themſelres, and by a different Kind of Know- 
lege 
13 In the Greek of this Paſſage 1 we ſhould perhaps read vici, inſtead 


of r. 


214 In the Greek=—aurs "ixaqe, each Thing its Self, (that is,) each 
Thing, eouſidered as it is in its Self, and without its Appertinances— 
The only liberty, taken with this Paſſage in our tranſlation of it into 
Engl: iſh, is that of uſing the Plural Number, inſtead of the, Singular; a 
variation, not at alf affecting the Senſe, and only making it ſomewhat 


plainer to Thoſe who a 6 themſelves with an Exgliſßʒ Tranſlation. 


—Picinus and Cornarius, whom Mr. Etwall has here followed, appear 
to have underſtood the Paſſage in the ſame Senſe with Us. — But neither 
the Words nor the Reaſoning will admit the Interpretation of it, given 

2 by 


AHeTEnADIES. | 


lege we take care of things _ gent to ſe TR 
which are the Fenchel, „ 


PITS Fo Yi 


It appears ſo. L | 
e SOCRATES... 
' You are not therefore taking care of your Self when 


you are taking care only of the Appertinances to your 
| {e] f 215 4 | 

by Serranus. For he ſu ppoſes it to mean a faking care of our very Selves;. 
and tranſlates it, as if the words of the Original were, not aurs ixaqps, 
but 5avr3' Lu . Le Fevre and Dacier ſeem to have been miſled 
by their Countryman, in making Their Tranſlations conformable in 
this place to His. It will be ſufficient to tranſcribe the- latter, which is 
in theſe words; Et par conſequent i Art, par lequel nous avons ſoin 
*« de nous, neſt pas le meſme que celui, par lequel nous avons ſoin des choſes 
« que ſont d nous.” —— The: Propofition in this Senſe, | taken fingly; is 
indeed true: but it does not fo//ow from what Alcibiades had before ad- 
mitted x (and the word ape therefore, in this Sentence, ſhews it to be 
intended for a Conſequence, or at leaſt a Corollary, drawn from the Pro- 
poſition immediately preceding it;) unleſs it be ſuppoſed, that by a 
Man's Self. the Philoſopher meant he Body: but this Suppoſition is quite 
contrary to his Meaning; as will preſently be ſeen. In the mean time, 
it doth not appear from any thing as yet proved, that the Body, or 
Out ward Penſon, is not a Man's very Self. So that all the Three Meſſrs, 
de Serre, Te Fevre, and Dacier, ſeem to have been too haſty, and to. 
have out- run the well · meaſured Steps of their Author's Reaſoning... 

:?5. If the French Gentlemen have interpreted the preceding Sentence. 
nghtly, That now before us doth not advance. us one Step forward in 
the Reaſoning, and amounts. to.no more than meer Me This. 
alone is a fair Preſumption, that they were in the wrong. 


5 
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2017 007 01 eee 
At that time, tis very true, I am not. 


SOCRATES. 


For one and the ſame Art, it. ſeems, doth not take ee | 
of a Thing its ſelf ***, and of the Appertinances to that 


Thing beſides. 


ALCIBIADES, 
It appears to be not the Same Art. 


de 


Now then, by what Kind of Art might 1 we take « care 
of our r Selves ? 


 ALCIBIADBES, 
I have nothing to anfwer to this Queſtion. 


216 Had Le Fevre Wc c the words ard zx juſt before, as 
| explained in the beginning of Note 214, he would not, by a needleſs 
| alteration, have here diſturbed the Greek Text: for, as it ſtands in all 
| the Editions, there are no ſuch Soleciſms, as He, from miſunderftanding 
| the word aurs, imagined. 
2:7 Mr. Etwall, in his late Edition of this Dialogue, has here fol- 
| lowed the Second Ba#i/ Edition, by printing . We preſume, that 

he underſtood this word as agreeing, 1n grammatical conſtruction, with 

the word TpoTo, wot expreſſed, but implied, ſo as to fignify,—By 

zw hat fort of Means, — We do not controvert the Propriety of ſuch a 

Phraſe. But we chuſe to follow all the other Editions of Plato, and all 

| his Interpreters, in reading voi, as agreeing with the word 7{yyn, to be 

| ſupplied here by the Mind from the preceding Sentence. | 


SOCRATES. 


e 
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SOCRATES. 


$0:xauch, however, we are agreed in, that it is not an 
Art, by which we improve or better any thing which is 
Ours; but an Art, 10 which we e e and better our 
2 Selves. 4 
s Arcisiab ge 
I enk it. 


SO RATES. 


Could we ever know, what Art would improve ar amend 
a Shoe, if we knew not What a Shoe was? 


ALCIBIADE . 


Impoſſible. Ste 
| SocnaTES: | | | 

N 4 cold we know, what Art would 1 0 "OO 
Rings for the Finger, if ignorant What a Ring for the 
Finger was. — | 
oil angel ap aac ALCIBIADES. ns EY 

|  Socranes. 1 | 

Well; and; | can we ever know, What Art a 
improve or make a Man's Self better, ſo MERE 
norant of What we our Selves are? | 


of” "ALCIBIADES. 
Impoſſible. C 47 


THE FIRST 
SOCRATES. 
Let me aſk you then, "whether it happens to be an caſy 
Thing to know one's Self; and whether he was ſome Perſon 
of mean Attainments in Knowlege, He who put up this In- 
ſcription in the Temple at Pytho ***: or is it a piece of 
Knowlege difficult to be attaingd, and not obvious to Every 
one? 
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 ALC1BIADES, 

To Me, Socrates, it has often ſeemed eaſy and obvious to 
Every one; and often top, at other times, 'a Thing of the 
greateſt Dithculty, _ e ee e, e 

SOoSe RATES. 1 | 

But whether, in its ſelf, it be an eaſy Thing or net. 
with reſpect to Us, Alcibiades, - the State of the Caſe is 
this; had We attamed to That piece of Knowlege, we 


5 Pytho was another name for the City of Delphi, as we learn from 
Pauſanias,. — a name, more antient than the name Delphi, and, on that 
very account, retained by Homer and Apollonius of Rhodes, The Paſ- 
ſages to which we here refer, may be ſeen, cited together by Cellarius, 
in Geog: vol: 1. pag: 721, Edit: Contah:——An Air of Antiquity in the 
Diction is ablerved by the beſt Oriticks to be one of the Sources of the - 
Sublime in Epic Poggry. And Plato treads every where in the Ste 
of Homer, while he is ſearching out all the Sources of Sublimity in 
Style, to maintain throughout his Writings the Dignity of true P4i- 
leſophy, and at the fame time to preſerve its Simplicity, aud unadul- 
terated Beauty. 1228 78 


but 


AESCRHHA DEB. 
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but I 1s: long as we eee, 
of That. en 715 3 F J AT) £4. 55 


* 


ALCIBIADES. 


Theſe are Truths, which 1 n 


4 i 120 916 '1 
"Mpeg, ee 


Come then; by what means miglit it be found, What is 
thi W Selb animes wa, Haag _ . ee _ 


o 
* — 


bw 4 


- 


219 In the — To. æν (Literally t REA fe into o Englih,) 
THE SELF its Self; (that is) the dear of Self juſt as auto to zador ſig- 
nifys the Beauti ifull its Self, or the Idea of Beauty.——Cornarius tranſlates 
the airs 76 ar, in the Paſſage now before us, by theſe words—** Hoc 
* ipſum,” —this thing, Self at Grmaus, the pretended Corrector of Fi- 


einus, 8 not Ficinus himſelf, as Le Fevre thro miſtake ſuppoſes,) thus, 
, illud ipſum, —that thing, Self: Serranus thus, —* Ipſum per ſe,” 


self [conſidered] by [or in] its Self. And None of theſe Three 
Tranſlations, confidered as err Tranſlations, are to be condemned; But 


Ficinus here tranſlates the beſt of all, (if he intended to giro/ad pla- 
natory Tranſlation 1 in one word, and did not miſtake the 70 auzo for ravro 
or Taro) thus," ipſum idem,?—which. OE auſwers to our Enghſhi 
Phraſe, the Self Same. For by: abr d auαν Plara means Efſential Forms; 
the Form, by. which, every Being in Nature) is; cho Being which. it it, 
according to its Species, and by which it continues the Same Being ſo 
long as füch, (its eſſential) Form laſts. +—This Fore, abltradted from 
Matter, as it is in pure Mind, and/as it is of ſuch Mind the OGjech is by 
Plato generally termed, Ibn A, and ſeems to be his full Meaning: in the 
preſent Paſſape.. For we intirely agree with Le Fevre in condemning; his 
Countryman Serranus, (and Dacier muſt fall under the ſame Cenſure, ) 
for TIO ing the Divine Being to be here meant. The mention of 


M m 2 Univerſal 
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find, what We our Selves'are': but fo long as we continue 
in the Dark as-to That Point, it TOW be't no way —— to 
know our Selves. 


Avotae kids 
vou are nn. in the Night. 


. 


Attend now, I conjure you in the name of Jupiter: : with 
Whoin is it, that you are at this preſent time e ciicourtmhge 
Is it not * with Me ? 


Aero ik ws, 


It is. 


'Socnramntes 2. 


And am not I diſcourſing with You? | 


- ALCIBIADES.. 
You are. | 


Untveryal Mind would be premature, before we have learnt, What 
is the Nature of Mind, from the Fifth and laſt Part of this Dia- 
logue; to which the Paſſage, now before us, is a diet} and N 
Introduction. 

e In the Greek we here read, TAS; Twi, & 2. it oth 1 
other Perſon, than with Me? But the Anſwer of Alcibiades, being in the 
Afirmatrve, is ſufficient to ſhow this Reading to be wrong. It may be 
rectified by this ſmall alteration, ——aAaor: n H Whether is it not | 
with Me? 


SOCRATES. 


AECIBIADES. 27 
SOCRATES. 


It i is Socrates then, who is diſcourſing and arguing + 


ALCIBIADES, 
Quite true. b 
| SOCRATES. 
And Alcibiades is attentive to his arguments, 


| ALCIBIADES. 
He is. | rf ak 
* FN : 
Is it not by Rational 2 n, that Socrates thus argues 
in diſcourſe? | 


A1 C1 11182 x's. | 


Undoubtedly. X 
SOCRATES. 


n In the Greek, 5 di ,j². See Note 35 to this Dialogue, and 
Note 39 to the Meno, there cited. We are well aware, that 4.zAiysS 
in many places of Plato ſignifys nothing more than meerly 20 diſcourſe + 
but in this place, we are inclined to think, that the Perſon of Socrates 
repreſents the Rational Faculty of the Soul, and that Alcibiades ſtands 
for Fancy and Opinion: and if this thought is juſt, an Intimation pro- 
bably is here given, of what is ſoon to be proved dialectically, that the 
Reaſoning Principle in the Soul of Man is a Man's proper and true Seff. 
* In the Greek, A The Interpreters here differ. Moſt of 
them ſuppoſe this word to ſignify here Speech in general: Le Feure 
tranſlates it—** raiſon.” Ficinus in His Verſion ſeems dubious, whether 
of theſe Two Meanings of the word 9s is the right meaning in this 


place; and accordin gly offers Both of them to our Choice, by the Con- 
| junction 
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\ 


S0 AAT R 8. | | 
au is not to argue in Diſdourſe, the fame thing” V to 


uſe Rational Speech? I 
. 1 ae | & 
ALCIBIADES. 2011 9909) 
Quite the ſame. E | 
Ca ans E eobitidioLA BA 


But is not the Perſon, who uſes a ching, different from 
the Thing, which he uſes? 


ALCIBIADES. 
How do you mean? 


SOCRATES. 


As a Shoemaker, for. inſtance, cuts, his ck with the 
Sheers ws and the Paring-Knife, and other Toals. 


i 


ALCIBIADES. 


Well; he does ſo. 


junction Disjundive, or; rendring the word-itito e * 
« mone vel ratione.” But if, the Meaning, attributed in the preceding 
Note to the word lteatye3y be right; then A;34.imthe place now before 
us muſt: ſignify. both Speech and Reaſon, Of what · ſexvice this compre· 


henſwe Meaning will be to the ſubſequent: nne of amen We. 
ſhall preſently. obſerve. 


223 In the. Greek. — eu, —inſtead of Ahich word. Condit auen We 
| ſhould read 5urouy. but he gives us neither Reaſon nor, Authority fot! 
| his alteration.— That, inſtead of 70445, we ought here to-readiroust, We: 

have the expreſs Authority of Julius Pollux, L. 10. C. * mer wg 

cites the very Paſſage of Plato, now before us. 


Garmin 


 AfLO1;B AD ES. 


SOCRATES, 


Is not then the Shoemaker, who cuts the Leber and 
uſeth thoſe Tools in cutting it, different from the Tools, 
which he uſes ? 
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44 


ic A LCI * IADE S. 
Without wa 


SOCRATE S. 


Are not, in like manner, the -* Os on which a 
Muſician plays, different Things from the Muſician himſelf? 


ALCIBIA DES. 
8 | 
 $ockATEsR-. 
It was in this ſenſe, that juſt now I aſked you, hither 
you thought, that, in all caſes **4, the Perſon, who uſed a 


ching, was different from the Thing, which he uſed. 


2 This 18 e by er: to; be true univerſally, it 
follows, that — Power within Man makes uſe of words in combina- 
tion, or Speech, at pleaſure that Speech may be put to a right fe, ſo 
as to indicate, to inſtru, and to direct; and that a wrorg w/e may be 
made of it, ſo as to deceive, to miſinform, and to miſ- lead —lt follows 
alſo, if the words du Aoyw are rightly explained in Notes 221 
and 222, that ſome inv4þble Power in Man makes uſe of Argumentative 
Speech, (that is) of arguing in Diſcourſe with Others, at the pleaſure of 
that Power; and that Speech Argumentative may be uſed, like Simple 
Propoſitions, either to good or to bad Purpoſes; either to prove ſome 
Truth —and then it is called Sound * or Right Rea- 


3 34" 43. ſoning, 


Aci 
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 ALCIBIADES. 


I think, he is. 


| 

| | 

| | | SOCRATES. 
| 


Now then, to reſume the inſtance of the REY f 
—— What ſay we? does he cut the Leather with his Tools 
only, or alſo with his Hands? | 


ALCIBIADES, 


ä * _ 
> * — - - K — 
— — —— —ä — — 


| With his Hands alſo. 

of | ' | 4 3 "#28 
SOCRATES. > 

1 He therefore uſcs alſo Theſe. 5 

| ALCIBIADES, | , 

He does. | 9 of 


ſoning,—or Elſe, to prove (in appearance, or plauſibly,) ſome Falſhood, 
—and then it is called Sophiſtry, or Sophiſtical Reaſoning.—This 
1 Power within us, ſtiled by the Stoicks Aoyn Surapus, the Rational Faculty 
or Power, whether it uſes Spe ech and Argumentation rightly, or 
whether it abuſes them, is the particular Self of 'each Individual of the 
Human Kind. — When this Power in Man, which has the 'Uſe and 
the Management 'of Speech and Reafoning, hearkens to Right Reaſon, 
and follows the Dictates of it, a Man then cannot, either willingly or 
unwillingly, deceive Others, nor can he be deceived, Himſelf: as Ar- 
tiſans never err, in making uſe of their Tools or Inſtruments, when 
they follow the Rules of their reſpective Arts: And that Right Reaſon 
is always preſent to this higheſt Part of the Human Soul, the Rational 
Faculty, tho its Preſence be not always perceived, the Readers of this 
Dialogue, who with Minds unprejudiced will attend to the laſt Part of 
it, may ory apprehend. 


SocthTEs. 
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\ $OGRATES.. 
A does he not. uſe his Eyes * when he is cutting 
the Leather? 


„e Aer IAD ES. 
SgenA E= 
And we are agreed, that the Perſon, who makes Uſe of 


any things, „ 
Uſe of. 


i Ales. 

We are. | 
at S8 Oe RATES. | 

The Shoemaker then, and the Muſician, are differetit 


from the Hands and Eyes, with which N n their 
Operations. 


A LC1TBIADE'S» 
P 
| , SOCRATES, 
And d wot « Mio e d 


* 


ALCIBIADES, 


Moſt certainly. 

e SOCRATES. 

Now din Lieu diene. frum.ahe-Thing: uſad 
N-n 


$ 
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THE FIRST 
Wenn 
True. | | Fs CCC ; 
SocoraTEs. | 


A Man therefore is a Being different from his oY 0 


ALCIBIADES. | 


- $Socrants, b „ bf AN” 
What ſort of Being then is Man? ' 7 ng 
ALCIBIADES. . 
J know not. Ia | Eye 


8 


of the Body: T ne 
| AL ab 13. > T 21 * 8 
True. | 835 *Þ e eie 
| _ SOCRATES. 
Does any Being make uſe. x the Nan other: chan the 
Soul? N 


$f © 
—_ 


| . 14 x 8 
None other. | Ne 
SOCRATES. 


And does it not ſo do, by governing the Body ? 
Arch: 


* 


225 Simplici eius, in the Prom to his ca on the Nanu! of 


Epictetus, having cited the * here uſed by * to prove 
4 that 


AAS 283 


: Ares. 5 


Socha 


: Farther; i 1 ſuppoſe that no man would ever ink other- 
wan than This. | 7541 


AL 0 IBIADES, 
Than whar? . 


Sy : Sons. 1 N 
Why, tat a, a Man himſelf was One of 0 theſe Three Things 


. 2 * 
0 7 * 
. 1 > 13 


"Azcioiave . 


What. thee mas 3 


| that the Soul sf Man i is a Bang d difting from his Body, and is properly 
the Man, s glos games, his proper and true Seff, concludes in theſe 
| words, re, Top weer. ws ear, 7 TE r van lk. rex R 

Tels a& Xs Egy@Tias, BY GANo T1 A 5 AoYixh Jun, 1 ws gyaru een 10 
ovparr Ne Being uſeth the. Body an Inſtrument, in the Operations of 
Art and in other Operations hhewiſe, other than the Rational Soul, go- 


verning [or managing] the" Boch, as its Inſtrument : (that is,) in the 
ſame manner, as any Particular Artiſt manages the Inſtruments of his 
own proper Art. — That the latter Part of the Sentence, here tran- 


ſcribed from the printed Copys of f Simplictu, ſhould be read, as we have 


tranſlated, thus. ws cgyave agygcs T9 cwnarys,—i1s evident, not 
only from the Beginning of his next Sentence, (which ſuppoſeth the 


Soul's Rule over the Body to have been. mentioned before, but a from 
the * Paſſage in Plato, to which this Note belongs. 


N 


SOCRATES, 


＋ 


8 7 * 
4 * 


758 | | . $/ * ; . : ; | | | ; 
0 6 on T. N 4 a * | tis " OR 2 Fe ; | 
THE FIST © 

gon TI 5. 


Soul, or Body, or a Compound of them Both, conſt. 
W 


ALC1TIBIADES. 


What beſides could be imagined ? 


SOCRATES, 


Now we agreed, that the Being, which governs the 
d. e * >. x .+ Body, is e 
* "* Wai * 


Mc 


1 $ocramTRs. | | 
4 What Being then is the Man? Doth the Body its Self 
| govern its ſelf ? Ts . 
1 I _* ALCIBIADES. 
By no means tad 
W | ; , 4 a N : 1 
| SOCRATES. 8 
| For the Body, we faid, was governed. 1 
u ALCIBIADE 8, | ry 
| | | 
| True. F 
j : 4 | 
1 8 80 GRAT ES. 
| | 2 wy K 
3 The Body then cannot be That Being, which-we are n 
farch of. | 
: ALCt- 
4 f 


Ave TBTYADES 


; ONE  ALetrvraD®s. 
10 not. ; 
SO RAT ERS. 


But whether doth the Compound-Being uu the BRO: 
and whether i is This the Man? 


ALCIBIADES, 
Perhaps it is. 


; 


SOCRATES. 


Leaſt of atiy of the Three can This be of { For of Two 


28 5 £ 


"rr author gu 


Partys, One of which is the Party governed, ) there is no ge ** 


. that Both of them ſhould govern 1 


waa Alesia pe 
*M 


3 


, 46 Since DES neither the Body, nor the cm pound of 


Soul and Body together, is the Man, it remains, r think, 
either that i lian s Self is nothing at all, or, if it be any 
thing, * ani} e eee — 10030” Our 
Ting than Soul. 1 


 ALCIBIADES.. 


* * 7 
i wm - 


Clearly 6. 


226 A. PUDDING of this Argument, as well as of That * it, 


18 Huy us by Wen in his Prom, cited in the foregoing Note. 
SOCRATES, 


ad. 
n N A 


SY 68 n ſufficient for Us. For we ſhall then perhaps, and not before, 
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5 


SO RATES. 


N cede it then to be proved to you ſtill more clearly, that 
the Soul * is the very Man? 


ALCIBIADES. 


It needs not, by Jupiter: for the Proofs, already brought, 
ſeem to Me ſufficient, | 


SOCRATES. N 
If it be proved tolerably well, tho not Se * 


have 


227 Simplicius rightly dend Plato here to mean the Rational 
Soul. For the Arguments, produced in this Part of the Dialogue, to 
ſhew that the Soul is a Man's proper Self, regard the Rational Soul only. 
his Soul alone uſes Speech, as the Inſtrument, by which it makes 
known to Others its Mixd and Will. —This alone uſes Argumentative 
Speech, as an Inſtrument to teach Art and Science, to correct Error, to 
confute Falſhood, and demonſtrate Truth. This alone uſeth the Or- 
ganical Parts of the Body, eſpecially the Hands and Eyes, as Inſtruments, 
by which it operates in all the performances of the Manual Arts.—— 
This alone employs the 4hole Body in its ſervice, as the Inſtrument of 
its Will and Pleajure ; and is the ſole governing and leading Power in 
Man, whether it governs well or ill, and whether it leads in the right 
way or in the wrong; for the reſt of the Man muſt obey and follow. 
Alt governs well, and leads aright, thro Knowlege of its Self; ——if 
this Knowlege mfer the Knowlege of what is Ju, Fair, and Good. 
and if the Knowlege of theſe Things be the Science of rational, right, 
and good Government, 

That 1s,—not with the abſolute Certainty of frict Demonſtration, | 
— all rational Demonſtration depends on Principles; either on the 


General 


4 £ 


 MEC1S1TAD'ES 350, 
| have an accurate Knowlege of Man's Self, when. we ſhall 


have diſcovered, what we juſt now paſſed wk as a Matter 
which required much conſideration. 


| 8 ALCIBIADES. 
What is That ? 
SOCRATES. 


That, of which was faid ſome ſuch thing as _— 
in the firſt place we ſhould conſider, What is Self Its Self *; 


whereas, inſtead of This, we have been conſidering, What a, AY wh 25 


General Principles of Knowlege, or on Axioms, which are immediately 
derived from thoſe Firſt and Univerſal Principles, and are, themſelves, 
the Particular Principles of the reſpective Sciences, —Now the Principle 
of the rational Soul of Man, and conſequently of the Knowlege of it, 
hath as yet been only hznted to us, and not laid down as the Foundation 
of that Soul's being the very Sei, or the Eſſential Form, of Man. 

29 For, in the Order of Demonſtration, it ſhould have been, firſt, 
laid down as a Principle, or at leaſt, as a Definition, —that FoRM is 
That Univerſal Being. by partaking of which Every Being in Nature is 
the Being which it is. —before the Specific Form of any Being whatever 
was ditinguiſhed from other Forms: as the Nature of Figure in general 
ought to be defined, before any Species of Figure be conſidered : and as 
the Nature of a 7. riangle i in general ought to be defined, before it be di- 
vided into its Three Species, or the Propertys of any One of theſe 
Species be conſidered ſingly.— Perhaps the true reaſon, why Plato here 
gave us only a Hint of this univerſal Principle of Being, was This, — 
to put us on conſidering by our ſelves, whether the Human Soul does 
not partake of the whole Eſſence of its Principle, Form Univerſal, as 
being intelligent, ſentient, and active. — and thus to prepare us for the 
better l of what is ſoon to follow. 


18 


4 


Lame 
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is the proper Self of every Man **. And This indeed for 
Our purpoſe will perhaps ſuffice. For we could by no means 
5 ever ſay, that any thing was more peculiarly and properly 
one's Self, than is the Soul. 


Alcr- 


% Every Univerſal, (whether Univerſals are conſidered as real Things, 
or as Words, the Symbols of Things,) comprebends all its Particulars : 
and all Particulars have their Denamination from That Univerſal, which 
they partake of, —The Nature therefore of That Univerſal, which 
comprehends the Particular Nature of Every SELF muſt be known, before 
the Nature can be known of any Particular Self whatever. For in all 
Paronymous or Denominative Terms, the Denominator, or Term De- 
nominating, muſt be underſtood, before That Term can be underſtood, 
which is the Denominated. As, for inſtance, the Term Good muſt be 
underſtood in the general, or, as Some are pleaſed to expreſs themſelves, 
Goodneſs in the abſtract, before it can be known, whether any Individual 
Being, or Species of Being, is juſtly denominated good. 

331 Meaning, —even if we had begun in a. /cients ic way, and had 
conſidered in the firſt place Untver/al Form, or inquired into the nature 
of What conſtitutes the Identity or Self-Sameneſs of every Being, (and 
this is Form in general, before we deſcended to the. conſideration of 
any particular Form, or inquired, in What the Identity of a Man 
conſiſts, and What it is which conſtitutes 4zs proper and true Self. 

33: In the Greek, —xvoawrspor,—by Dacier rightly thus interpreted, — 
plus proprement & plus prec! 1ſement, For the whole Reaſoning, from 
which this Conſequence is drawn, admits of no other Meaning of the 
word xd e in the Sentence now before us. Yet Le Fevre tranſlates 
it—plus excellent, according to another Senſe of the ſame word, a Senſe 
indeed not uncommon, but foreign to the preſent Purpoſe. Perhaps he. 
was miſ-led by Cornarius, who tranſlates it—preſtantius;—orby Gryneus, 
who trauſlates it—mafrs ;—or laſtly by Serranus, who has adopted wel 

the 
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2014 AL 11 APP 8. 
Certainly, we could not. 


.S:00,RATES. 
May we not then fairly thus determine, that We are 
converſing one with another, by means of Rational * 
You $0 I, Soul with Soul ? 


| AAL:C-1-B-LA;D'E 8» 
Quite fairly. 
5 SOCRATES. LT 

This therefore was our Meaning, when we faid a little 


before, that Socrates: diſcourſed with Alcibiades, making 
uſe oftRational Speech: we meant, it ſeems, that he directed 


theſe wrong words. Ficinus uſeth the word principalius, an ambi- 
guous Term, and capable of either Meaning. But what is more im- 
portant, is the fal/hood of the Sentiment, conveyed to us by Le Fevre's 
Verſion, and the repugnance of it to the Doctrine of Dialogue; in the 
latter of which we ſhall be informed of Something within the Soul of 
Man, much greater and more excellent than its own peculiar Self. 
In the mean time, we recommend to the conſideration of our learned 
Readers the Paſſage, cited in Note 121 to the Banguet, out of Plato's 
Timcæus, pag: go, Edit: Steph: It ſerves to confirm our Interpretation of 
the preſent Paſſage, and of the particular word here conſidered. For 
the Divine Mind, or Univerſal Reaſon, is not there meant by uu 
eos Nun, but the Mind of: Man, or his own rational and ſuperior Soul. 
This is pointed out to,us, not only by the words rag za, but alſo by 
the diſtinction, expreſsly there made, between S425 and Jaihaor. 
233 See page 276, and the Two which follow it. 


O o 
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his Words and Arguments, not to your outward Perſon, 
but to Alcibiades Himſelf, that is to the — [12490 


ALCIBIADES. ; 
It ſeems ſo to Me too. 


SOCRATES, 


+ | 
He therefore injoyns a Man to recogniſe the Soul, He * 


+ fo N ho gives him this Injunction,. to know Himſelf, 


ALCIBIADES. 
That! is probably his Meaning. 


SOCRATES. 


7 
Whoever then has a Knowlegeſonly of his Body · 235, has 


856. indeed attained the Knowlege of what is His, but not the 
4K nowlege of Himſelf. 


+ 6 STR am 


: 458 hy 


ALct- 


% This Precept was by all the Learned, among the Grecians, attri- 
buted to One or Other of their old Sages : but by the People in general 
it was ſuppoſed to have been a Reſponſe or Dictate of the Delphian 
Oracle: a ſuppoſition, which gave it Authority with the Vulgar; who 
paid little regard to any the wiſeſt Precept, or to any Doctrine how ra- 
tional ſoever, unleſs they believed it to proceed immediately from Apollo. 
In ſpeaking therefore of this wiſe Piece of Advice, fundamental to 
the Study of Trutff and Nature. to ſtudy the Knowlege of our Selves, 
Plato here, as well as a little before in Page 273, leaves it dubious, 
whether ſome Man, or ſome God, was the Author of it. 

235 The Greek of this Paſſage, 1 in all the Editions of Plato, i is abſurdly 


printed thus, —05s 4 Goa r TB TWpRT0S YIYVOOXE! T& a, GAN 9% 
4 ra ; ar 


AL CTBIADE:S. 


ALCIBIADES. 


Juſt * 


A . 


* 


SOCRATES. 


None thiveſens of the Phyſicians, ſo far as he is only a 
Phyſician, knows Himſelf : neither does any Maſter of the 
Exerciſes , ſo far As he is n a Maſter and nothing 


more, 


_ALCIBIADES, 
It ſeems, they 'do not. 


autor, TE. —The' firſt Member of which Sentence being ungram- 
matical, Stephens, in the Margin of his Edition, ſuppoſes may be rec- 
tified, either by inſerting the word 7} before 7&y, or by changing the 
Toy into ra. In either of theſe' ways indeed the Grammatical Conſtruc- 
tion is amended, but not the Senſe : for thus repreſented, (and thus re- 
preſented it js by the Latin Verſions of Cornarius and Serranus, } it is 

inconſiſtent with the Reaſoning, which requir res, that the — itſe 

ſhould be intended, and not 7q (or 21 Tay) 7s owpars, the Garments 
and other external things, or any of them, which are only appertinent 


to the Body. Le Fevre and Dacier ſeem to have been well aware of 


this, and have rightly therefore rendered it into French by theſe words 
Hen corps. They were led thus aright by Ficinus, who, in tranſlating 
this Part of the Sentence, uſes only the word corpus. Perhaps in the 
Manuſcript, from which he tranflated, he found the right Reading, 
which we conjeQture to be this, 8918 4 apa To aur? TW fac YIyvwaoxet, Y 
auTB, & S QUTOV, EYVORED. 

- 236 To underſtand the Phyfology of the Human Body, was, in the 
age when Socrates lived, neceſſary for a Maſter of the Exerciſes, as well 
as for a Phyſician. See Note 27 to the Rivals. - , 


O O 2 VET SOCRATES, 


29% T HE FIRST 
SockaTtts 


Far from knowing Themſelves then are Huſbehäthen, 
and other Artificers or Workmen. For ſuch men as Theſe 
are ignorant, it ſeems, of the Things which are Theirs v, 
and knowing only in Subjects, till more remote *, the 
meer Appertinances to thoſe Things which are Theirs, ſo 


n The whole Body; —its Members, —an Inſtance of which was given 
in the Hand; and the outward Organs of Senſe,—inſtanced in the Eye: 
to which may be added, becauſe no leſs care is uſually taken of them, 
the internal Parts, the Stomach in particular, for inſtance; and that 
common Tegument of all the external Parts, the Skrn. 

233 That is, more remote from * See the Note next fol- 
lowing. 23 

239 In the Greek, as it is printed, we bes read—tire Toppwriow Twy 
#zvr&y,—But we are admoniſhed by the Soleci/m of this Phraſe, —by the 
Senſe its ſelf,—and by a parallel Paflage a little farther on;—to ſuffix 
the point, called a comma, to the word Toppwrriges, | and to inſert the ar- 
ticle 72 before the words Toy tavrihy.—For tay ievroy cannot mean Mem- 
ſelves; becauſe the Pronoun iavrhy admits not the præpoſitiye | a@y, as 
wanting tio definitive article to aſcertain its meaning. See Mr. Harris's 
Hermes, page 225 of the firſt Edition. Nor can v, dau mean the 
Wings which are Theirs, (the Body and its Parts,) becauſe in this caſe 
the word Tojjpurigw more remote would be abſurd here, where no Things, 
leſt remote from * Body, have been mentioned, or could poſſibly have 
been meant. — As to the Senſe of this Paſſage, it is explained in the very 
next Sentence by Pigto himſelf, to mean things appertinent to the Body. 
— The Paſlage, parallel to this, laying down in the ſame words. the 
ſame threefold diſtinction between the Soul, the Body, and thoſe External 
Things which are only relative to the Body, will occur in Page 31, or 
not Ri from it; where the Greek words alſo will be cited. 


far 


AUGIBIADES. 29.3 


far as their ſeveral Arts lead them. For they are acquainted 
only with Things appertinent to the Body, to the Culture 
and n of which Body theſe Things ner. 


ALCIBIADE: $+. 
What you fay, is true. | 


Sochar ng. 


If Wenbee Wiſdom conſiſt in the Knowlege of one's 
Self, None of theſe Artificers : are Wiſe Men, by their Skill 


in their . Arts.” 


ALcinianes 


I think, they are not. 


Soc. RATE s. 


On this account it is, that theſe Arts ſeem mechanical and 
mean, and not che Learning fit for Aa Man of virtuous Merit. 


Aer l 8. 
Intirely true. ? 3 7 
S8Oe RATES. 
To return to our Suhject; . Mhoever dew explore his 


car in. the r ee indent cf bern 
is His, but not of Himſelf, 


it 4 4 AEISEODES $6. 
| Theo io age of its „„ 
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SO RATES. 


And whoever is attentive to the improvement of his 
Wealth, is not taking care either of Himſelf, or of what is 
His, but of Things ſtill more remote, the meer Apperti- 
nances to what is His . | 


ALCIBIADES, 
It ſeems ſo to Me too. 


SOCRATES. 


The Man therefore, who is intent on getting Money, i is, 
ſo far, not aQin g for his own Advantage. 


ALCIBIADES. 


Rightly concluded, 


80 RATES. 
It follows alſo, that whoever was an Admirer of the Out- 


ward Perſon of Alcibiades, did not admire Alcibiades, but 
Something which belongs to Alcibiades. 


ALCIBIADES. 
You ſay what i is true. 


Socrares. 2 ©9 


But whoever is Your Admirer, is the Admirer of or 
Soul. „ * 


242 The two preceding Notes are referable to This Paſſage alſo, 


where in the Greek, as printed; the like Omiſſion is . of the article 
T6 before TOY dc. 


Alci- 


ALCIBIADES. 


„ ALCIBIADES. it; 
It appears to, follow, of neceſſity, from our Reaſon ng. 


295 


SOCRATES. 
And hence it is, that the Admirer of your Outward 
Perſon, when the Flower of it is all fallen, departs and 
forſakes you. 


AtciBiaDEs. 
So it appears. | 
| SOCRATES. 
But the Admirer of a Soul departs not, ſo lag as that 
Sow goes on to improve itſelf *. 


ALCIBIADES. 
Probably fo. Dat -77 
SOCRATES. 
IT am He then, who forſakes you not, but abides by you, 
when, the Flower of Youth having left you , the reſt of 
your Followers have left you and are gone. 


There is a Paſſage very like to this,- both in Meaning and Ex- 
preſſion, in the Banquet, page 68. 

In tranſlating this Sentence thus, we agree with Le Fevre and 
Dacier. But all the Tranſlators into Latin ſuppoſe it to mean, — until 
he be improved.—As to the laſt Word in this Sentence, we intirely em- 
brace Mr, Etwall's e and are * to find it confirmed by the 
Bodleian MS. 

*43 In the Greek,—AMiyovros To ownaros,—Where the word dic, Ws | 
neceſſary to be ſupplied. The ſame Metaphor is uſed, a few Lines 
farther on; oo alſo Note 48 to the Banguet. 


ALct- 
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ALCIBIADES. 


It is Kindly done of you,  Voctates: and never Us You 


forſake me. 21 N 


SO GRAT ES. 


M all your Endeavours then to be as exedllent; a Man 
as poſſible. 2A 


Ke | DES 


I will do my belt. 


SO RATES. 


For the State of your Caſe is this ä the Son 
of Clinias, never, it ſeems, had any Admirer, neither has 
he now, beſides One only, and therefore to be cheriſhed “, 


this Socrates here, the Son of Sophroniſcus and Ph enarcte. 


In the Greek ,—dyar1Ts,—2 word, often uſed by Homer, and 
rightly interpreted by the old Scholia on the firſt place where it occurs, 
which is in the Thad,” B. 6. v. 401, to ſignify uworoyerns, an only Child; 
_ becauſe an only Child is naturally cheriſhed with more Tenderueſs and 
Fondneſs, than any One Child amongſt Many. We have added the word 
* therefore in our tranſlation, to make this Meaning more obvious. 
Le Fevre and Dacier, following the Latin Tranflations, have ſuppoſed 
the ward ayarnros in the Paſſage now before us, to figriify amiable, or 
agreeable; to account for which Epithet, given by Socrates to Himſelf, 
they have imagined, that his Intention was to rally himſelf on the De- 
Formity of his Perſon and the Meanneſs of his Birth, by ſetting them in 
contraſt with the Haudſome Perſon, and high Birth of Alcibiades : à Ral- 
lerie, which ſeems unfeaſonable, and therefore inſpid, in theſe latter 
and more ſerious Parts of the Dialogue. 


A | 


ALG ADES. ap 


ALCIBIADES. 


Tis true. 
SO RATES. 


Did you not fay, that I had been a little beforehand 
with you, when I accoſted you; for that you had it in 
your mind to addreſs. Me firft; as you wanted to aſk me, 
—— Why of all your Admirers I was the only one who 


forſook 200 not *45 ? 


TEN ATL IADEsS. 
I did ſay ſo: ad that was the very cafe. 


So RATES. 


This. than was the abs 'twas becauſe L was the onl 5 
Perſon who admired You ; the Others admired Thotwhich is 
Yours. ' That which is Yours hath already dropt its Flower; 
and the Spring- Seaſon of it is paſt: whereas You your Self 
are but beginning to. flouriſh. If therefore the Aram 
Populace corrupt you not, and make you leſs fair, I never 
ſhall ſorſake you, But this is what 1 chiefly fear, that you 
may come to admire and eourt the Populace, and be cor- 
rupted by them, and we ſhould loſe you: ſince many of the 


n _ Men . Virtuous Welt 00. hare bern thus 


5 See the Paſſage, abi Serra here AEST in page * 
% In all Democracyr, or Popular Goyernments, ſuch. as the Athe= 
nian was at the time of this Dialogue, ſuch Caſes, happen. frequently. 


For the ET — their Favours on Any but 3 
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corrupted before now. For the People of magnanimous | 
Erectheus hath an outward Perſon fair, and engaging to 
behold. But we ought to. ſtrip it of all its ſhowy Dreſs, 
and view it naked. Uſe therefore the Caution, which I 
give you. 


|  ALCIBIADES. 
What Caution? 
SOCRATES. 


In the firſt place, my Friend, exerciſe your Self 24 ; 
and acquire the Knowlege of thoſe Things, which are ne- 


ceſſary 


flatter them, and fall in with Their way of thinking.—In Abſolute 
Monarchys the like Corruption of Heart and Mind is apt to prevail in 
Thoſe who Court the Favour of the Monarch; to whoſe Favour ſeldom 
0 is there any other Acceſs, than by flattering his Humour and Turn of 
Mind, or by contributing to the gratification of his Paſſions. But in 
Legal Kingdoms and Commonwealths, governed by ancient Laws, held 
for Sacred, this corruption is rare; unleſs where the King or Chief 
Magiſtrate aims at ſetting himſelf above the Laws: nor is it wont to 
happen in Mixt Governments ; unleſs One Part of the Government aims 
at ſubverting the Conſtitution, and getting into its own hands the 
Whole Sovereign Authority. But none of theſe Aims can eaſily be at- 
tained, without the Favour and Concurrence of the Populace. 

247 In the Greet »—PEYRAHTOpIS JN Nos Egeq dias. Homer celebrates the 
Athenians under this very deſcription, in had: L. 2. v. 547. by theſe 
words,—Aipos Eg ueyaritoges,—plainly alluded to here by. Plato. 
— Le Fevure did — dream, when he imagined ſuch a Verſe in the 
Je xicbes of Euripides, or in any other Grecian Tragedy, now extant. 

* In the Greek,—yuraoy We do not pretend to mform our 
Readers, we only ob/erve to them, that the Rational Faculty or Power 

8838 ä 1 | is 


is here a he Rational F Faculty ; is . only by reaſoning : 
And' the Subject, on which it is exerciſed JSpontaneoufly, from the ne- 
ceſſity of its own Nature, is the Good of that Being, which is indued 
with it, or in which it reſides. For Good is the Firſt Principle, and the 
Ultimate End of all Being, and of every Power with which any Being is 
indued. The Inquiry therefore into what is Beft, or moſt for a Man's 
own Intereſt, is unavoidably the firſt, the chief, and the conſtant Ex- 
erciſe of every Man's Mind. Now the Way, naturally taken by the 
Human Mind, in its Inquiry after the Good of Man, is by Analytical 
Reaſoning ;—by reſolving Good in general, Good common to all Beings, 
into its Principle; that is, by inveſligating the Principle of all Good: 
from the nature of which' Principle, every thing, derived from it, and 
partaking of it, partakes alſo of the nature of Good. In eyery Step of 
this Analyſis, the Mind riſes from the Species or Sorts of things to their 
Genera or Kinds, and. from leſs general Kinds to the more general, by 
Induction; from the agreeing Natures and Propertys of all collateral and 
congenial Sorts or Kinds, inferring That General N ature, in which 
they all agree, becauſe Common to them all. Having thus attained to 
know the Principle of all Good, the Mind deſcends again, thro the 
more and the leſs general Kinds of Good, to that Sort of Good, which 
is the peculiar Good of Man; diſtinguiſhing all along, and laying out of 
her way ſuch Goods, as belong to the Human Species in common with 
other Kinds and Sorts of Being.—An Hypotheſis,, or hypothetical 
Inſtance, will make this eaſier to be underſtood. —Let us then ſuppoſe, 
that whatever is preſervative of the Frame, the Powers, and the Energys 
of any Being, 1s good and advantageous to that Being. If this ſuppoli i- 
tion be admitted, it will follow, that the Nature ꝙ Good conſiſts in 
Energy. For as, the Frame of every thing which is contrived by 
Human Art and Wiſdom, is with a view to its paſfive Powers; and as 
theſe Powers are given it for the ſake of their being employed to the uſe 
of Man; —o every Vital Form is contrived by the Wiſdom of Nature 
with a view to its energetic Powers; and with theſe Powers it is indued 


for the Jake of their Energys, to accomplifh by theſe means the Pur- 
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poſes of Nature; and She her Self is always energiſing, in the Production 
of thoſe Forms, with all their pregnam Powers. —But'in tracing chis ge- 
neral Nature of Good up to its Firft Principle, —Univerſal Being intel- 
ligent, or Minn, —we muſt, to reaſon rightly, fee the Good of every 
Species and Kind of Being to have this Nature. We mult ſee it in all 
the Mineral J. ribes, in all the Claſſes of Vegetables, in all Kinds of Ani- 
mals; running, in fine, thro every mortal or periſhable Form, and thro 
every Part of it, which is deſtined to any particular Uſe, We muſt 
ſee it alſo in the Celeſtia! Bodys; and in thoſe Elements of Outward 
Nature, which conſpire and co-operate, as neceſſary Means, to the Pro- 
duction, Growth, and Preſervation of all thoſe lower Forms ; impreg- 

nating their Powers, and aiding them in their Energys.—All theſe 
Beings we deem abſolutely good, when they energiſe perfectly, according 
to their own ſeveral Natures; and relatrvely good, when their Energys 
are moderated, and their Actions bounded, ſo as to ſerve the Purpoſe of 
that Wiſdom, which hath eſtabliſhed the Order of Things, that Uni- 
verſal Mind, whoſe ſole Purpoſe, and the End of whoſe own contimual 
Energy, is Univerſal Good, —But this is not all: we have hitherto gone 
no higher than the Corporeal World: to difcover that the Nature of 
Good conſiſts in Energy, we muſt ſee it to be fo in aur Selves, in our 
very Selves, our Rational Souls, Confider we then, in What this Soul 
of ours takes Delight, and rejoices, feeling it to be its own proper Good. 
Is it not in the Exertion of her Powers,—in opening and inlarging her 
Underſtanding, —in improving or employing her Memory, —in extending 
her Knowlege,—in learning Arts, and acquiring Science? — ls it not in 
the inveſtigation of Truth, in the eradicating of falſe Notions, or the 
corroborating of ſuch as are juſt, in her Self or in other Minds, by the 
inward Exerciſe of Reaſon, or by rational Converſe and Debate s it 
not in the Energys af thoſe Sentiments, and in the Exerciſe of that Af- 

feftion, which Friendſhip raiſes? is it not even in her-Con/tiouſneſt of 
having a Friendly Diſpofition and Social Inclinations,—thoſe latent Powers 
within her, which are ready to energiſe and operate whenever they meet 
with Objets * 2—IsS ſhe not happy in the Conſciouſneſs of her na- 
tural 
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tural and rightful Pozwer to govern every Thing irrational, with which 
the is connected; and in the Exerci of that Power over the blind Af. 
fections, over the Paſſions of the lower Soul, over the Body which ſhe 
inhabits, and over every thing belonging to that Body ?— Is ſhe not 
moſt happy, in energs/ing thus and exercifing this Power, when ſhe feels 
her ſelf moſt free and moſt at large ?—And would ſhe not feel her ſelf 
perfectly free, perfectly at large, and therefore compleatly happy, if 
ſhe always energiſed and governed in perfect Union with Right Reaſon ? 
For Right Reaſon is the ſame with Univerſal Mind, That ever- active 
Power, which governs the whole Univerſe, —and whoſe ceaſeleſs Energy. 
being Good its Self, and energiſing in, and with, all Beings, fo far as 
they energiſe right, is Their Good alſo, the Higheſt Good of them all, 
in proportion to the Capacitys of their ſeveral Natures *—Having thus, 
in purſuance of our Hypotheſis, traced the Nature of Good upwards, 
till we have arrived at the Fountain or Principle of Good, —and having 
ſeen, that Good every where conſiſts in Energy, we ſee our Hypot befes: 
agreeable to Truth: and we have now nothing more to do, in ſ 
out the proper Good of Man, than to deſcend again; and in all our way 
downwards, rejecting thoſe Powers, which Man, by means of his Body, 

poſſeſſes in common with all Corporeal Nature, —rejecting alſo thoſe, of 
which all Brute Animals partake, —rejecting every Energy of Any of 
theſe Powers, as foreign to our Inquiry, becauſe None of them is the 
proper and peculiar Good of Man, we bring our Inguiry into a narrow 
and ſtill narrower Compaſs; until at length alighting, we find our End. 
and with it, our own proper Good, in ſuch Energys of the Rational Soul, 
as Thoſe above-mentioned —Some ſuch Analytical Reaſoning as This, 
on the ſame Subject, the proper Good of Man, is, as it ſeems to Us, the 
particular Exerciſe (of the Mind,) here meant by Plato; becauſe This 
very Subject has a nearer affinity than any Other, to the Subject of 
this Dialogue. the proper Nature of Man. For it is neceſſary for us 
to know, What is the Nature of Man, before that tis poſſible for us to 
know, What is the Good of Man: and, on the other hand, to know 


the Nature of Man, is of no more importance to Us, than it 70 to 
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know the Nature of any other Being, but on this account;—that unleſs 
we know our own Nature, it is impoſſible for'us to know our own Good. 
Hut let us ſuppoſe, that by the term <* Exerciſe, in the Paſſage now 
before us, no particular Subject is intended, and nothing more than 
Exerciſe of the Mind generally,—its Exerciſe on any Subject whatever ; 
vet we cannot doubt, but that the Kind of Exerciſe, here meant to 
be recommended, is the reaſoning analytically ; becauſe this Way of 
Reaſoning i is That Dialefick, always uſed by Socrates, in Plato's Dia- 
logues, for the opening and unfolding of the Mind, in all her Inquirys 
after Truth.—No other way indeed can be taken, to unfold or open the 
Mind, and therein to diſcover Truth, than to callect the Sorts of Things 
into their proper Kinde, and to diſtinguiſh the_Kinds of Things into their 
ſeveral Sorts. For the Species and Kinds of Things in the Corporeal 
World, are Forms mixed with Matter; but, in Mind, they are Ideas: 
| and theſe Ideas, from the leſs general to the more general, are as it were 
f the ſeveral Wrappers or Teguments of the Intellect, one involving other, 
from the outermoſt to the innermoſt,.—to That, which immediately in- 
volves the Principles of Mind, and thro which they ſhoot their en- 
4 lightning Rays forth on All things, on every Genus, every Species, and 
all Individuals. For One and Many, Same and Different, not only give 
{immediate Brightneſs and Clearneſs to all Mental Ideas, but throw their 
Light on all the Forms of Nature. — The inveſtigating of any Truth 
whatever in this Dialectical way of reaſoning, is by Ariftotle called 
wvuracixz, Exerciſe [of the Mind,] the very Term, here uſed by Plato. 
See the Firſt Book of his Topicks, Chapter the Second. In commenting 
on which, Alexander Aphrodis: hath theſe words, —ypno1ju0s 1 Tolauvrty 
WpIRET ia, 1 KATE ACYBSy 5 edge Toy CnTemiyey Te xa; annYor. Teoma” 
paoxevale! yap Tw Wynv Te FiAooopiar. ** Such an Exerciſe, this, the 
« Dialectical, 156 of uſe for the finding out of what we ſeek after," [in 
* our Debates on any Point, ] and for the diſcovering of any Truths, [in 
„ reaſoning by our ſelves.] For it prepares the Soul for {the Studys 
of! Philoſophy. Now, tho we ſhould admit this Dialectical Ex- 
ercſe, in general and at large, to be the Exerciſe, recommended here 


by 
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ceſſary to be learnt by every Man who engages in Political 
Affairs ; but engage not in them, until you are thus ex- 
erciſed, and thus inſtructed: that you may come to them, 
prepared with an 3 and ſuffer no Harm from the 

N of the K | 


ALct- 


by Socrates, yet to Altibiades it could only be recommended with a 
view to ſtrengthen his Mind, and enable him to acquire Moral Wiſdom, 
(that is) the Knowlege Himſell, and (conſequently) of his own true 
Good; this being the chief End, evidently and profeſſedly propated b 
Socrates in the preſent Dialogue, or Dialectical Inquiry. 

243 That the Things, here meant, are the Laws of Univerſal Tuſtice, 
and the Common Intereſts of all Nations and all People, has ſufficiently 
we preſume, been ſhown already. For the Knowlege of theſe thing 
is the fundamental Knowlege, neceſſary to every Stateſman, in eve 
Civil State: and in the nature of Things, and order of. Science, it i 
previous to the Knowlege of any Municipal or Civil Laws, and to 
Knowlege of the Particular Interęſ of any One Civil State: beca 
ſuch Peculiar Law, if juſt, and ſuch Particular Intereſt, if true, is 4 
One Species under ſome General Kind, the Common Nature of whi 
Kind is extended to all its Speciet.— If in this Note, and the Note pre- 
ceding, we have rightly explained the Meaning of our Author, then 
the Studys, here recommended to Alcibiades, are thoſe of Moral Wiſdom 


and the Science of” Fuſtice 3 and to apply our Minds to theſe Studys is to 


take Care of our very Selves. ._, 
:59 For the Populace in every Civil State, for want of Moral Wiſdom 


and the Science of Fuſtice, are apt to think, that the Aggrandiſement of 
their State in Wealth and Power, hy whatever Means it be attained, 

whether, juſt or unjuſt, 1s the Intereſt of the Publick. In Popular Go- 
vernments therefore, ſuch as the Athenian was at the time of this Dia- 


logue, Whoever aſpired to ron thro the F avour of the Populace, 
| | mr, 
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|  ALciniaDeES . 
What you * i to Me ſeems right. WD "A 
if you can, more clearly, How, or in what way, we ſhould 
take care of our Selves. 


SOCRATES, 

Is not This then ſufficiently clear to us from what has 
been already faid? For What we are **, has been tolerably 
well agreed on. Indeed, before That Point was ſettled, we 
feared leſt we ſhould miſtake it, and imagine that we were 
taking care of our Selves, when the Obje of our care all 
the while was ſome other thing“. 


| ALCIBIADES. 
This is true, | 
SOCRATES. 

Upon that, it was concluded by Both of us, that we. 
ought to take care of the Soul, _ that to This we ſhould 
direct all our Attention and Regard *3, 


muſt, to pleaſe them, have. fallen in with Their Notions; ; and Pg 
quiſhing the Paths, pointed out by Philoſophy, muſt have run on with 
Them in the popular Road, thro frequent Wars with all their injured 
Neighbours ;—as in fact they did, till They and their State met with a 
final Overthrow, from Enemys, too powerful for Them to reſiſt, 
brought on them by Themſelves. —How ſimilar to This, mutatis nomi- 
nibus, the Caſe is of Abſoſute Monarchys and mighty Empires, unleſs 
there happens in them a continued Succeſſion of Princes, in ſome 
degree Wiſe and Juſt, is evident from the Hiſtorys of all Nations. 

See Page 286. | 

* See in Page 266. 

43. Sce Pages 291, and 293. | 
ALCt- 
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ALCeIIBIAPDES. 
It was evident. 


SOCRATES, 


And that the care of our Bodys and our Poſitſſions 
ſhould be delivered over to Others 


ALcis IAD E 8. 
Me could not doubt it. 


8 O ·ArEsV. 
*55 In eee may we attain to know the Soul 
| | , its 


254 See Pr 292 als 294. | 

*55 This Fifth = laſt Part of the Dialogue bogus riot with giving 
a Summary of the whole Fourth Part, which began fo far back as at 
Page 22a, and is but juſt ended ;—nor, as Serranus imagined, with a 
Recapitulation ꝙ the whole Reaſoning It begins with referring us only 
to the Paſſages, pointed out in the Four Notes immediately preceding 
This, to remind us of what is there proved;—that all external Things 
are inferior to the Soul of Man.—PFor we now proceed to Beings of 
higher Order, —Forms, ſuperior to the Human Soul, with all her Capa- 
city and Powers. The Beſt and Utmoſt, to be ſaid of which Soul, is 
This;—that ſhe 1s naturally the 2 tacle of all the Sciences; and hath 
a Capacity of knowing all things in Outward Nature, as far as they are 
the Objects of Knowlege a he poſſeſſeth a Power of beholding the 
Reality of Things; and the Capacity of contemplating even Truth its 
Self; that ſhe poſſeſſeth alſo a Power of conſtantly willing and habitu- 
ally chy/ing True Good, and of always defering the perpetual Enjoyment 
of it; together with a Capability of attaining it ;—that ſhe hath, en- 
tial to her, the Principles of Mind, and conſequently, of Trutb, Rec- 
tituae, ak Good, 2 natural and proper Objedts of her Underflanding 
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its Self *55 with the greateſt Clearneſs ? For when we know 
This, it ſeems, we ſhall know our Selves. Now, in the 
| name 


and her Will; for Their Principles are the ſame with the Principles of 
Mind :—It is indeed, thro her Eſence, which ſhe derives from the 
Great Mind Univerſal, that ſhe poſſeſſeth thoſe Capacitys and Powers 
above-mentioned. — And as ſhe is related thus nearly to Truth, Recłi- 
tude, and Good, Theſe are ſo congenial and connatural to her, that ſhe 
never entertains Falſhood and Wrong, but under the appearance of 
Truth and Right; nor ever embraces Evil, unleſs it be ſo diſguiſed, as 
to be taken by her for Good. — But ſhe is very liable to be thus impoſed 
on, even by her own native Principles of Rectitude. For if ſhe gives 
her whole Attention to the Obes of Senſe, ſhe will, of her ſelf, inveſt 
them with that Beauty, which is the natural Object of her Love, and 
will attribute to Them that Good, which is the natural Object of her 
Defire. Seeking for Truth and Reality in all things, ſhe will for ever 
wander thro the infinity of thoſe Phantaſms and Shadows of things 
ſubſtantial, —dreaming, all the while, of real Beauty and of true Good. 
—Out of theſe Dreams our Philoſopher is about to waken his young 
Pupil,—to recall home his Thoughts, ranging over all Greece and Aja, 
—to turn them inward on Himſelf, —aud to point out to him the Place 
within, where only he could meet with real Beings, find what he was 
ſeeking for, and attain that Viſdom, his want of which he had diſco- 
vered. 
236 Or the Self- Sameneſs of the Soul. —Inſtead of the word, —aura,— 
here printed! in the Greek, we ought perhaps to read, —au7s,—a word, 
occurring twice before in this Senſe, aud anſwering beſt to the word— 
8 ro, which follows. 
257 In the Greek, j—iregyioata —inſtead of which, Le Fevre is of 
opinion, that we ought to read—evagytoeex,—more clearly, in the com- 
parative degree only: and Dacier thinks his Father-in-law to be in the 
Right.—But this alteration would, as we apprehend, weaken the Senſe. 


For 
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name of the Gods, whether are we not ignorant of the 
right Meaning of that Delphic a Ms 12 5 now men- 
tioned ? 5 


| ALCIBIADES. | 
What Meaning? What have you in your Thoughts, O 
Socrates! when you aſk this Queſtion ? 


SOCRATES. 

I will tell you, what 1 ſuſpect that this Inſcription means, 
and what particular thing it adviſeth us to do. For a juſt 
reſemblance of it is, I think, not to be found wherever one 
pleaſes ; but in one only thing, the Sight. 


| ALCIBIADES. 
How do you mean? 
| SOCRATES. 


Conſider it jointly now with Me. Were a Man to 
addreſs himſelf to the outward human Eye, as if it were 


For the way of Knowlege, here meant, and ſoon to be diſcoyered to us, 
is the Light of Intuition, or Truth Self-eyident,—a Light, ſo much 
brighter than the Light of Demonſtration, as This laſt receives all the 
Clearneſs and Evidence which it has, from that Fountain of Light, 
which enlightens all things, —Mzad its Self, with its ſelf-evident Prin- 
ciples of Knowlege. 

25s In the Greek, —7o>.ays, in many places, (that is) any where in 
the multitude of Outward Things. A Platonical Mode of Expreſſion, this, 
ſignifying here,—that the Knowlege of a Man's true Self is not to be 
attained in Such-a Way, as the Knowlege of any Other thing 125 
the outward Senſes and thro Reaſoning. 
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ſome other Man; and were he to give it this Counſel, 
« See your Self z” „What particular thing ſhould we 
ſuppoſe that he adviſed the Eye to do? Should we not 


ſuppoſe, that twas to look at Such a Thing, as that the 
Eye, by looking at it, might ſee its Self? 


1 


Certainly we ſhould. 
SOCRATES. 


What Kind of Thing then do we think of, * 1 
at which we ſee the Thing at which we look, and at the 


ſame time ſee our Selves *5? ? 


ALCIBIADES. 


Tis evident, O Socrates, that for this Des we muſt 
look at Mirrors, and other Things of the like Kind . 


259 That this Sentence is Interrogative, is plain from the Anſwer, 
made to it by Alcibiades. It ought therefore to be printed as ſuch, in 
all future Editions. And ought not then the firſt word of this Sentence 
to be printed—iyyoper, as we have ſuppoſed in our tranſlation, inſtead 
of e modi her, which we read in all the Editions paſt, except that of Aldus ? 
Ey vow jezy, as we read in Aldus, is manifeſtly wrong, but caſily accounts 
for the depravation of the Right Reading. See Note 271. 

26 Mirrors were, in thoſe days, made of Metals, 'finely poliſhed, 

2 Meaning—any other Bodys ſmooth and opaque; as Ivory, and 
ſeveral Kinds of Stone, when poliſhed :—ſuch' pellucid Bodys alſo, as 
have their anterior Surface, or their Top, ſmooth 3; but behind their 
back-Surface, or at their Bottom, have an opaque and hard Body; as 
Looking-Glaſſes, and gentle Rivulets in hard Soils. * 


SOCRATES, 


ALCIBIADES. zog 


l Cal i 8 OS. ui 
You are right. And has not the Eye its ſelf, with which 
wie ſee, Something of the ſame Kind, velonging 10 it al, 


ALCIBIADES. 
Moſt certainly it has. © 1 


SOGRAT ES. 


You have E LM then, that the Face of the Perſon, 
who looks in the Eye of Another Perſon, appears viſible to 
himſelf in the Eye-Sight of the' Perſon oppoſite to him, as 
in a Mirror. And we therefore call this the Pupil , 


And of that particular Sort, mentioned in the Note preveding,. 
which are /zooth and pellucid, but whaſe hinder Surface 1 is opague: as 
we learn from the Anatomy of the Eye. 

20 In all the Editions of Plato we here — abſurdity 
of which Reading would be no leſs aſtoniſhing to Us, than it was to- 
Monſ. Dacier, if we did not imagine, that a probable account might 
be given of its Origin: for which account we refer our Readers to Note 
271.— But, that we ought here to read -d, is evident from the 
reaſon, immediately ſubjoiued by Bin why the Pupil of the- 
Eye bad that name given it. For in the Pupil is ſeen a. Pifure as it 
were, in Miniature, of the Face of that Perſon, who looks in it, if 
directly oppoſite. And'in Latin, the Etymologiſis tell us, that this Part 
of the Eye is metaphorically termed Pupilla, from Pupa, a Puppet or 
Baby; an Etymology, which is the more probable, becauſe the ancient: 
Latin Word, for the Pupil of the Eye, was Pupula, properly ſignifying 
a little Baby. We uſe the ſame metaphorical expreſſion in our own: 
Language, when we tell our br:ght-eyed Maidens, to indulge their hopes. 
of _ Wives and Ge aa that we ſee Babys in their Eyes. 


becauſe: 
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| | becauſe it exhibits the Image of that Perſon who looks 


in it. 


ALCIBIADES. 


What 1 ſay, is true. 


| SOCRATES. 
| | An Eye therefore beholding an Eye, and looking in the 


l moſt excellent Part of it, in That with which It ſees, may 
| thus ſee its Self. 


ALCIBIADES. 


Apparently fo. 
SOCRATES. 
But if the Eye looks at any Other Part of the Man, or 


at any Thing whatever, except what This Part of the 
Eye happens to be like, it will not ſee its Self, | 


Aci bt.“ 


It is true. 

SOCRATES. 

If therefore the Eye would ſee its Self, it muſt look in 
an Eye, and in that Place of the Eye too, where the Virtue 
of the Eye is naturally ſeated ; and the Virtue of the Eye 
is Sight. if 


4 ALCIBIADES. 


Juſt ſo. 


264 The Exception | is meant or Mirrors, and of ſach other Bodys as 
are mentioned in Note 261. 


SOCRATES, 
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Whether then is it not true, my Friend Alci- 
biades, that the Soul, if ſhe would know her Self, muſt 
look at an Th 4 eſpecially at that Place in the 


Soul, 


:65 Meaning—at the Soul of another Man. For a Man's own Soul 
cannot be here meant, nor even That which is higheſt in it, his In- 
tellefF : becauſe to know or fee one's own. Soul is the propoſed End; and 
in the Sentence now before us are ſhown the Means, which can never 
be the ſame thing with the End.—Beſides this; the Similitude of the 
Eye, ſeeing its Self in the Eye of another Peron, thews that another 
Soul is meant, of That to which the Similitude is app d. —And farther ;, 

this other Soul rauſt be Such as a Man's own: for the Similitude will not 
ſuffer us to ſuppoſe a different Kind of Soul to be here intended; neither 
are we as yet advanced, tho advancing apace, to the conſideration of the 
Divine Mind. —Now the only Medium, thro which we can ſee the Ra- 
tional Soul of another Man is that of Rational Diſcourſe with him, and. 
chiefly 1 in the way of DzaleFick; becauſe in This the Rational Faculty 
is exerciſed the moſt perfectly, and employed the moſt fartably to her own. 
Nature; and becauſe thro This the Energys of a Man's own Reaſon, ex- 
cited by Collifion with thoſe of another Man's, ſhine out, and ſparkle, 
and are clearly ſeen by Both the Partys. Of this Dialectical way of 
reaſoning, Plato's Dialogues are the moſt accurately finiſhed: Models, 
ever exhibited to the World. — Such are the readieſt and ſpeedieſt Means: 
of our becoming acquainted with our own. Reaſon, But the Paſſage, 
we have in hand, ſeems to convey a Meaning, more extenſive, to be 
explained in the Note next following. N 

:66 This word—** eſpecially,” —direQing our principal Attention to. 
the Superior Part of the Soul, implys,. that the word “ Saul, —1n, 
the preceding Member of the Sentence, means the whole Soul: and if 
ſo, it is there inſinuated, that we cannot ſee. even the inferior Parts of 
3 our 


Be 
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out own Soul by any other means, than by looking at the ſame Parts of 
the Soul in other Men. And that otherwiſe we cannot, is molt certain. 
For the Inferior Parts of the Soul are blind, and can by no means 
be brought to ſee Themſelves. And the Superior Part can no other- 
wiſe ſee them, than by the ſame means by which ſhe ſees her Self, 
(that is) by Reflection from the Souls of Others. — This Mirror is 
commonly ſuppoſed to be held up to our View by a Converſe with /ving 
Characters and. real Perſons. But if we depend on ſuch a Mirror, it 
always will deceive us; until the Eye of our own Soul be perfectly clear 
and bright, and hath ſeen its Self ft. For, in the Commerce of the 
World, our own Paſſions and Prejudices combat with thoſe of other 
Men; thoſe of 'other Men wear many various Diſguiſes, and ſhun the 
appearing what they are; and an inborn Affection for whatever a Man 
takes to be Himſelf, muſt, if he miſtakes it, blind his mental Eye to a 
right View of bis own Paſflons, Fancys, and Opinions, We cannot know. 
when we violate the Law of Reaſon, or tranſgreſs the Boundarys of 
Right and Wrong, before the Law and the Boundarys are'known to us: 
nor can we diſcover any Falſbood or any Evil, under their Diſzuiſes of 
Truth and Good, till by long and intimate acquaintance with Truth 


and Goad, we are able to diſtinguiſh Una from Dueſſa, the genuine from 


the counterfeit. We ſhall be no leſs deceived, if we imagine, that 
Hiſtorys, or Comedys, or feigned Dialogues, are ſufficient to give us an 
Inſigbt into the Souls and Minds of Men, and may ſupply the Want of 
Moral Science. For, admitting that in theſe Studys our Paſſions are not 
apt to intermeddle,—and ſuppoſing that we come to them with Minds 
unprejudiced,—yet how ſhall we guard againſt our being miſ-led by the 
Prejudices or Partiality of Hiſtorians, their Exaggerations, Fancys, and 
Refinements, in deſcribing Characters, and aſſigning the Morives of Men's 
Actions, —unleſs we are armed with a previous Knowlege of what Qua- 
litys are conſiſtent in each Character, — what Virtues are compatible with 
what Vices,—what Efe& the various Opinions, as well as the ſeveral. 
Paſſions of Men, have upon their Condu#,—and above all, how mutable 
are the Tempers and the Minds of Men, if not fixed od Science How 

| hall 
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ſhill we detect this fue Cum ig of Potty and of Orarery, unleſß we 
have before noted the natural Colours of each Character in real Life? 
And this we may do thro Moral Science. For be the Characters of 
Men ever fo various; the Fun of ebety dne of them, except the Phi- 
Iofaphicy is either—native Hongſy and Goodneſ;;—or Tome but’ Affection, 
or Paſfron; predommant in the Soul, —or a Mixture of iny two, or 3 
of theſe Paſſons or AﬀeB#iohry repugnant ſometimes to each other, and 
making a Ferment in the Soul, —or the Miuturr of any one or more of 
them with nutiue Honeſty and Gooaneſs,o=whilſt lometimes oe arid ſome- 
times another of the Ingredients in theſe mixt Characters gaineth the 
Afcendant,—<And fines all the Paſſions and AﬀeRions are reducible 

under eertain Sorts and Me, they are ObjeF#s of Science; as all other 
things are, which may be thus g ſembied and united, and again thus di- 
vided and d. The natural and ſocial AfeBFioms indeed are 
ſeldom aſhamed to ſhow their Faces; but the h AfeB#rons and the 
Pans, tho they bear certain Gbaractrriſtic Maths, viſible to All when 
they are undiſguiſed, are uſually concealed from vulgar Eyes, by wearing 
over them a Maſque of fair Words and plauſible Pretences,—by poliſhing 
them with the fine Files of Sopb;#ry and Rhetorick—or by varniſhing 
and giving them a falſe Gl, which paſſes only for the high Relief of 
Poetic Dnitation.—And no Man can pull off thoſe Vers, or ſee thro 
any of theſe fair Semblances, worn by Others, if he is deceived by the 
Impoftures of his own Paſſions and unrectified 'Afe#ions,—The Science 
therefore of Morals,. thro which alone a Man's whole Soul is diſcovered 
to Himſelf, (that is,) to his ſuperior Part, his Reaſon or Underſtanding, 
is fundamentally neceſſary to his being acquainted with the real Cha- 
racters of other Men. Aſter this previous Knowlege, Hiftory, Comedy, 
and Dia/ogue-Fritings, will be of great Uſe, in giving us particular 
Inſtances of thoſe. Moral Truths, and Perſonal Examples of thoſe Virtues | 
and Victs, which we already know in Theory and in the general. We 
ſhall not then miſtake the Character of the Firſt Cyrus, tho drawn by 
a Xenophon, nor that of our King Henry the Seventh, tho painted by a 
B nn not then admire the fine An exhibited 0 ke 
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Soul , where Wiſdom * 267 the Virtue of the Soul 55 
FO Sow 


Comic Stage by the Poets of the laſt EST we we then fear 


the being diſtracted by the bandying of Sentiments and Notions, to and 


fro, between the Perſons of a feigned Dialogue; when to the reading 
of them we bring with us the true Standard of Refitude in Morals.— 
What this Standard is, and how to be obtained, we are juſt come to the 
| Dawn of a Diſcovery.—In the mean time, we think it would be doing 
a Negative Piece of Injuſtice to our Author, if we did not mention His 
Dialogues, eſpecially thoſe of the Diſpurative Kind, as Exceptions to 
what we have ſaid above concerning the Inſufficiency and the Danger of 
Dialogue-Writings. For in the Dialogues of Plato, here excepted, the 
Secondary Characters, who diſcloſe the ſeveral falſe Sentiments and No- 
tions, inſpired by the ſeveral Paſſions and ſelfiſh Affections of the Soul, 
are contraſted with a Character, the neareſt to the Ideal Exemplar vitæ 
morumque, that ever did Honour to Human Nature. For, tho aſſiſted 
by a Genius truly Divine, it is not pretended by the Diſciples of 
SockArEs, that he Himſelf was any thing more than a meer Man. 
Socrates therefore was the fitteſt Character to exemplify the Excellence 
of the Human Mind, when applying its ſelf to That which is Divine: - 
and on the other hand, the Sophifts were the fitteſt Characters to repreſent 
the extreme Depravity, the incurable Ignorance, and endleſs Error, of 
the Human Soul, when it has cut off all Communication with the Divine 
Mind, by preſuming its ſelf ſufficiently wife and knowing, of its Self, 
and in no need of any application to Things Divine. For the Paſſions 
and the ſelfiſh Affections eaſily impoſe on ſuch .forlorn and Solitary +. 
Minds; by the help of Imagination, they eaſily ſophiſticate Human 
Reaſon, and engage it to eſpouſe, ſupport, and lead Their Party; and 
having obtained this Point, they act without any other Contraul, than 
that of their wily Conductor, Human Reaſon, now OP and meta- 
morphoſed into Cunning. 8 
267 Philo, the Platonifing. Few, ſeerns to have had this Fafſage of L 
Plato in his Thoughts, when he wrote thus, in his Treatiſe reęl X00 jh0= 


+ - Talas, 
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Toles, pag: Ty Edit: Tu nebe —breg 8s av to, 75 ca) t 0 TWparTh. 
SNA dag bed v eos 0 u TH von ra, 56'S av Te aldurd. That, which 
Mind is in the Soul, the Eye it in the Body: for Each of them ſees, —the 
one, Things Intelligible, —the other, Things Senfible.—But if Philo meant 
to tread exactly in the Steps of Plats, he miſtook Plato's Meaning, 
For the Analogy, drawn by Plato in the Paſſage now before us, is not 
between the Sou and the Body; nor conſequently, between the Mind 
and the corporeal Eye ;—but between the Sou! and the corporeal Eye, 
and between thoſe Powers in which the reſpective Sight of ack of them 
is ſeated, —Rightly therefore is this Analogy repreſented by: Ariftothe, in 
Topic: Lib: 1, Cap: 17, thus,—os Us i dN vs i Juyn As 
Sight is in the Eye, ſo is Inte lect in the Soul, For Ariſtotle, as well as 
Plato, always uſeth the Term ds to ſignify the Intellect,. That Power, 
which is &igheft in the Soul of Man, and alſo in the Univerſe. x 
68 Axiſtotle, in Metaphyfic: Lib: 1, obſerves, that Wiſdom, or Phi- 
loſophy, (as Human Wiſdom is more modeſtly and more juſtly called,) 
conſiſts in knowing {pro modulo'bumano} the Cauſes and the Principles 
of Things. All of theſe; which are knowable, (for meer Matter, the 
Subject only of Forms, is not an Object of Knowlege,) are to be referred 
to Mind its Self, as the Firſt Cauſe and Higheſt Principle of all things. 
—PFor if all things are generated and produced thro Motion, —if the Prin- 
ciple of all Motion be Life, —and if Mind be Life its Self, the Fountain 
of all Life, —it follows, that Mixp is, properly and ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
the Firſt "animating, Firſt moving, and Firſt producing Cauſe of all 
things.—PFarther ; if every Being in Nature has ſome certain Form, eſ- 
ſential to it. —if this eſſential Form continues the ſame, ſo long as the 
Being laſts,—and- if Nature invariably produces a perpetual Succeſſion 
of Beings, having the ſame eſſential Forms as the Beings which preceded 
them, the Cauſe. of theſe Sameneſſes, of this Certainty, Immutability, 
and Conftanty, can only de aſcribed to Mind; becauſe, all oreal © 
Nature being in ceaſeleſs Motion,” and all the Parts of all 80% being 5 
in perpetual Change, no other thing than Mind 1s fixed and per manant, 
3 aaa the Same. Mind therefore muſt be the -ſole 
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forming Cauſe of all the ſucceſſive Forms of Nature: and thus it is, that 
Nature, full of Mind and Life, is inceflantly operative and plaſtic, as 
well as animative and productive. But farther ; fince it is the Nature 
of all Mind to form with De/ign, (that is,) to defgn or plan whatever it 
forms; if Mind be the forming Cauſe of all the Forms of Nature, theſe 
Forms muſt be in Mind, before they exiſt autwardly in Nature e for all 
defogning and Planning is firſt within the Mind. And if the forming 

Mind of Nature is eternal, invariable, and always the Same ;—if — 
no neu Ideas ever ſtart up, and no new Plans are formed, unthought of 
before ;—it follows, that all the Ideas of this eternal Mind are eternal 
likewiſe. To ſpeak accurately therefore, theſe eternal Ideas are the 
Formal Cauſes of all things which may be ranked under any definite 
Kinds and Species. — For all the Individuals of any Species derive. their 
eſſential Forms from ſome one of theſe eternal Ideas; and becauſe of this 
Lea, they are the Beings which they are. The Knowlege therefore of 
theſe Mental Ideas, or intelligible Forms, and the Knowlege of Mind or 
Intelle, where they are _ is to know both the Formal aud the 
Firſt Principle of All thing s be Good its Self; if Good- its : Self be 
either ſome Unzver/al Idea in Mind Univerfal and Divine, or be Mind 
| its Self, or be the Same with One iti Self, the firſt and higheſt Principle 
of Mind; —if Mind, conſidered as intelligent, be no other Thing than the 
Place, in which all Ideas meet, by which they all are comprebended, and 
by the Virtue of which they are all of them united; and canſequently 
if, in viewing her Ideas, the Mind views her Self; then, the Intellecs 
ton of theſe Mental Ideas, and eſpecially of thoſe which are Primary, 
the. Principles of Mind, is Self-Intuution, or the Self- Knowlege, of Mind os 
Intellect; and at the fame time is the Knowlege of Cauſes and Principles, 
and therein, of All Things.—This then is Mison, and is ſeated only 
in That Mixp which ia Divive. Hence it follows, that thoſe Ideas 
are vine, themſelves: and indeed divine muſt be whatever is erexnah 


-=Rat Man, however, hath a Piaxoer to partake, in ſome tneaſyres; af 
N. Dyvine Idas, and ow of Wan becauſe 


he 


he hath the Seeds of Mental Ideas latent in the Principles of his ſuperior 
Part, the Offspring of Mind its Seff;—and partly, becauſe this Parent- 
Mind Univerſal is ever preſent to all Minds Particular.—PFor in every 
Human Mind all Ideas lye involved. They are gradually evolved and 
opened to her Apprehenſion and Intellection by Objetts of Senſe, which 
raiſe up and expand thoſe Ideas, thro the Connection, there is, in the 
Human Soul at leaſt, between Senſe and Mind. And Firſt ariſe the Ideas 
of One and Many, Same and Diferent ; becauſe every Thing, whether 
ſcen or heard, partakes of theſe original and primary Forms.—Next 
ariſe the Ideas of Beauty, Harmony, and Order; thoſe of Concord, 
nian, and Good; thoſe of Refitude, Juſtice, Equity, and other Such; 
becauſe Theſe Ideas are Unzverſal, and, as far as Matter and outward 
Nature will admit of Forms ſo excellent, are imparted, more or lefs, 
to All things, — to all Beings, their Energies, and Operations. Aſter- 
wards in the Mind ariſe Generical and Specifical Ideas, in number pro- 
portioned to the extent of her attainments in Knowlege, aud to her 
Perception of the Sameneſſes and Differences of all the various Forms of 
Nature But, hecauſe the Up+rifing, or firſt appearance, of theſe Ideas 
in the Human Mind, is always occa/fioned, and perhaps generally cauſed, 
by Ogjectt of Senſe, or by the Traces of theſes Objects remaining in the 
Memory, their Fitſt Appearance in the Mind is-attended always with 
Senfible Images; and Theſe are apt to ftick cloſe, to them ſor ever after. 
Were it poſſible for the Human Mind,. as 4ri/ftotle: ſcems to have 
ſuppoſed, to deveſt herſelf of theſe attendant Inaget, ar ahſtract her 
Laras tatallx from Senſihle Odjects, we do not apprehend, What differ- 
ence. there would be, in ſuch à cafe, between [degs in the Divine Mind, 
and thoſe abſtract. Ideas in the Human. In our Argiument and Notes to 
. the Parmenidas we ſhall attempt to prove, what we are perfwaded of, 
our ſelveszwethat Atifet in his Doctrine of Forms: intalligibir and 
ſingle Point. However this may be ;/ it is maſt certain, chat Man, fo 
 loug. as. bis Mind continues free, and is undiſturbed by the real Wants 
ot. his Body, hath, the Bower: of turning. his Atiantian whenever be 
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pleaſes, from Objects of Senſe, to thoſe of Reaſon and Intelle& em 
Body and the External World, to Himſelf and the Seat of Ideal Forms 
within him that here he will meet with the Great Parental Mind, 
and with His perfect Ideas, ſuch as are pure, and free from the Mixture 
and Corruption of all Images derived from Senſe ;—and that, by looking 
at Theſe, he may in ſome meaſure purify thoſe Ideas of his own Mind, 
which have been excited by the Objects of his outward Senſes; but 
which can never. perhaps be cee diſcharged from the Impurity of 
Senſible Images, the Remains of thoſe Objects. To inſtance in thoſe 
Ideas, which have the neareſt relation to the Subject of this Dialogue, 
the Ideas of Beauty and Good, the Soul of Man, fo long as the 
remains connected with Body, ſeems unable to deveſt her ſelf intirely 
from corporeal Images of Beauty and Good. The higheſt Excellence, 
at which ſhe now ſeems capable of arriving, is Love of true Beauty and 
| Dejrre of true Good. For to the Enjoyment of that Beauty, and to the 

Attainment of that Good, Body is an Obſtacle unſurmountable. And 
this higheſt Excellence belongs to the Philoſophic Character alone, 
which is the utmoſt Reach of Human Wiſdom and Human Virtue. 
Whatever is beyond it, is Divine; of which the Soul of Man Togo at 
preſent but a bare Capacity. 

26 Tf the Rational Soul be confidered i in Ber Sel If ola not as 
connected with Body, nor as having Power to govern the Paſſions and 
blind Affections of the Animal-Soul, —her Virtue or Excellence conſiſts 
in the actual Knowlege or Intelligence of Ber *Self, and of the Forms 
within her, and of Good, the Fountain of all thoſe Forms ;—a'Knowlege, ' 
from which ſhe immediately derives her Power as well as Right to govern. 
—Conſonant with our Explication of the Paſſage, now before us, is a 
Paſſage in the Writings of Acticus, out of which we have ſome con- 
ſiderable Extracts given us by Euſebius, in Preparat: Evangel: Lib: 15. 
In this Paſſage, that zealous Platonic, who was contemporary with the 
Emperor Marcus Antoninus, in defending Plato 8 Doctrine of Ideas 
againſt the Objettions of Ariſtotle, ſays, —T1y rere yonow Thy cop ela, 
Ra r zr , d is To dug TiAos xa” 4 n Hior rg 
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ſown and grows; and alſo, at whatever elſe this Virtue of 
the Soul reſembles ? i; 454515007 MT 
ALct- 


vin ra, that the Intelleftion [or underſtanding] of | the/e [Ideas] it 
« Wiſdom, and (is) the Knowlege, thro which the End f Man is attained, 
« —e Life of BhJ3,” (that is) the Knowlege of true Good. —But we 
have an Evidence, much more unexceptionable, to prove that we have 
not miſtaken Plates Meaning; and that is Plato Himſelf, For in his 
Republick, L. 7. pag: 92 Edit: Cantab: he fays, that © the Soul's other 
« Virtues, as they are "called, reſemble thoſe of the Body : for that in 
«© truth, not being innate, they are acquired thro Habit an1 Exerciſe: 
« but the Virtue of the Underſtanding approaches to what is more divine.” 
And a little before, he tells us, that this Virtue of the Underſtanding 
conſiſts in ſeeing aur Thy Sixaioouy Fuſtice its Seff, and in viewing 
T<:ya29y the Efſence of Good. Again, in his Theetetus, having ſaid juſt 
before, that the maſt bone/t of” Men Huey Iixaloraros To, the moſt of all 
things, lite unto God, he ſays, that to know God is Wiſdom and 
true Virtue. And again, that 2 Reſemblance to God confifts in being juſt 
and boly, (that is) conſcientious, with Underſtanding, (that is) with the 
Knowlege of true Good. Theetet: pag: 176 Edit: Steph: Hence we 
may with the utmoſt certainty infer, that Gop, according to the Doc- 
trine of Plato, is JUSTICE rs SELF, and the Ess ENcE or Goop, the 
Idea therefore, the Standard and Exemplar, of all which is right, juft, 
and good; and alſo, that He is Wis pon, (that is) the Knowlege of 
Himſelf, and of his own eternal Rectitude and Goodneſs. 

% Meaning,—as will immediately afterwards appear, —rhe Divine 
Mind, ever preſent to the Soul , Man, in her higheſt Part, ber Intelle&#, 
the Seat of her Ideas. Withdrawing her ſelf from all Objects of Senſe, 
and aſcending hither, the Soul diſcovers ber Nature the moſt completely, 
becauſe ſhe here diſcovers ber Origin, and the Originals of ber Ideas. 
Converſing with thoſe Divine Ideas, the gradually purifys and perfect: 
her own, as far as her cloſe connection with Body will permit: in the 

' | mean 
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T o Me, O conkers, it ſeems true. 
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0 we know of any Place in the Soul more divine, than 
That which is the Seat of Khowleys and PER wy 
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mean time, as ſhe * becomes more and more ſenſible 6f nen | 
Defe&s, her Love of Perfect Beauty, and her Defire of True Good, 
increaſe in the ſame proportion. In this tetired Converſe with the u,, 
perfect Mind conſiſts that Kind of Knowlege of our Sebver, called Cum 
the Sezſe of our paſt Deviations from Rectitude arid the Line 
of Duty, —and the Senſe of that Rectitude, retraining us from deviating 
again, —And farther, if we may preſume to eonjecture aught on a 
Subject ſo far above human Reach, this ſublime and ſecret Plure in the 
Soul, which is the Seat of Conſtience, is perhaps the Meuium, thro 
which the Divine Mind, there always preſent, is privy to the Ti Boing hte, 
and cogniſant of the Acliont, of every Man.— If in this we have conjec- 
tured rightly, then the Latin word con/crentia is rightly explained by 
thoſe Authors, who ſuppoſe it to be derived from ſerentia cum Dxo, a 
| nowing together with Gov. And the word conſeius i is rightly uſed; in 
this original and proper Senſe of it, by Virgil 1 in this Hemiſtick, —conſtia 
numind veri, relative to the truth of a Fact. And again by the ſatne 
Poet, in another place,—conſcius ether Connubii. 
. 272 Concerning this Seat of Intelligence and Knowlege, tbe Intellet?, 
ſee Note 228 to tbe Banquet, pages 239 and 240.— To „, etertal, 
and uniuerſal, the Dyvine Intellect, —the Alexandrian Platorifls, and 
the latter Stoicks who platoniſed, gave the Title of #opvph, the Sum 
Point, the Top, or Crown of all things, —a Metaphor, taken from the 
Crown of the Head, which properly it fignifys.— And hence we think 
it probable, that ſome learned but haſty Tranſoribers, who PP 


the 


: ALCIBIADES. 1 
| K il ALI BIA DES. | 
We do not. | 
| WEIS 


This therefore in the Soul reſembles *”* the Divine Nature. 
And a Man, looking at This, and recogniſing all“ That 
which is divine, and God and Wiſdom , would thus gain 


the moſt Knowlege alſo of Himſelf 75, 
 Arct- 


the De/fgn and Drift of Plato in this latter Part of the Dialogue, but 
did not follow the Series or Charn of his argumentation, were guilty of 
thoſe Two Miſtakes, ſeverally obſerved in Notes 259 and 263. 

7. From this Paſſage, we think, it appears plainly, that, whatever 
any other Philoſophers may have held, concerning the Divinity of the 
Human Mind, or ſuperior Part of Man's Soul, yet Plato did not deem 
it to be the Divine Mind its Self, nor any Part of the Divine Mind, — 
but only reſembling it, as being derived or deſcended from it: —a reſem- 
blance, which becomes greater and more exact, in proportion to the 
frequency of the Soul's Communication with her Divine Origin: and no 
Communication is more natural, than That between the Parent and the 
Offfpring. Thus indeed, but in no other way, the Soul of Man may 
in time become a Partaker of the Divine Nature, Seias xowwyus pd. 

273 That is, —all, which is univerſal and eternal; —the Beauty and 
Order of the Untverſe ; that Law of Rectitude, or Right Reaſon, 
which governs in the Univerſe ;—and thoſe Rules and Meaſures of 
Univerſal Fuſtice or Goodneſs, thro which the Beauty and Order of it 
are preſerved, ſo as to be for ever freſh, flouriſhing in full Vigour, and 
fruitfull of Beneficence and Bounty, in their turns, to All. —Such are 
the Ideas of the Divine Mind. 
274 The Words of this intire Member of the Sentence, in the Greek, 


are agar add To Sele 7, Fed TE N pero. — The Order, in iich | 
1 1 | | 
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they are placed, is very remarkable. Firſt ſtand the Ix TELL ITIOIBLES, 
the Divine Ideas; — next is God, the Divine INTELLECT, the Seat of 
thoſe Ideas ;—laſtly comes Wiſdom, (or Underſtanding,) the Energy of 
this Divine Intelle&, or the actual INTELLIGENCE of thoſe Ideas, 

the Beatitude of the Divine Being in the Knowlege of Himſelf. — This 
Order is admirably juſt, and 1s agreeable to the Order of Things in 
Nature. For tho we acknowlege it to be ſufficiently proved by Ariftotle, 
in Metaphyfic: Lib: 14, Cap: 7, and 9, Edit: Duvall, and more abun- 
dantly by Plotinus, in Ennedd: 5, Lib: 5, that vas and yorroy, Tutelleck, 
and what is Intelligible, are one and the ſame thing; and that vnou In- 
tellection is vonoews vonous the Intellection of its own Intelligence; —in plainer 
language, — that Mind is always its own Object; and that the Mind, in 
viewing, alway views and underſtands its Self; - yet, to know the Djg- 
nity and Excellence of Mind above all other Things, we are to conſider 
it, not as intelligent, nor as the Subject of Intelligence, nor as the Place 
of Intelligibles,—ut, as Intelligible its Self, the Object of its own In- 
telligence, and by its Self alone fully comprehended.— The Value of 
all Sight or Perception, whether internal or external, is in proportion 
to the Beauty of its Objects. Some things, it is not good or deſirable, 
to ſee: and Some, it is good and deſirable, not to ſee, If therefore the 
Objects of Mind are the faireſt of all Objects, the Sight of them is the 
= valuable of all Sights. And if they are alſo the beſt. of all things, 
and if the enjoyment of them conſiſts in viewing them, the /iewof 
them 1s of all things the beft-and the moſt defirable. Hence it follows, 
that the Divine Being is therefere the moſt excellent, the moſt bappy and 
bleſt, not becauſe He is imply intelligent, —but, becauſe He is integer 
(or has Intellection) of Himſeg, (that is) of bis own Ideas, the faireſt 
and the 6% of all things,. — TER BEAUTITULIL, and Tur GOOD. 
On this ſuperior Dignity and Value of Mind, conſidered as the Oed 
of Intelligence, to Ming, conſidered only as the Subject of Intelligence, 
the Place or Seat of Intelligibles, depends the Truth of Plato's Dac- 
trine, taught | in his Philebus. To prepare our Readers for which Dia- 


logue, it is chiefly, that we have here, and in ſeveral places before, 
1 


made 
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ALCIBIADES. 


It is apparent. 


made this Diſtinction, which is meerly Logical, between Intelligible 
and Intellect.— In ſhewing; the Juſtneſs of the Order, obſerved by Plato 
in the Sentence now before us, it remains that we conſider, why Miſdom, 
or the Intelligence of Things Intelligible, is placed the laſt. ” Thus placed, 

it is beſt adapted to the Apprebenſions of Men, and moſt agrees with their 
Experience. For with regard to Human Knawlege ;—;firft are the Sciences 
and the Arts, which are to be learnt ;—after them come our own Minds, 
the Subjects of this Learning and lajtly comes our Knowlege of Sci- 
ences and Arts, thro the application of our Minds to theſe their Objects. 

— Nor is it otherwiſe, with regard to our Senſations ;—prior to Us are 
Many of the Obje&s, which ſurround us :—#hen come We with our 
Powers of perceiving them, thro our Senſes and laſtly, from the ap- 
plication of our Senſes to thoſe Senfible Ogjecti, in our Souls there are 
produced Sanſatians. 

275 If it be true, that the Rational Part of Man's Soul is an Offpring 
of the Divine Mind, it follows of courſe, that a Man cannot attain to 
the perfect Knowlege of Himſelf, without acquiring the Knowlege of the 
Divine Nature. For, on that Hypotheſis, the Human Nature never 
attains its own Perfection, till it becomes a Partaker of That which is 
Divine.—Reaſon in Man ſeldom exceeds its Infancy; is at beſt but in its 
Growth; and arrives not at Maturity, till it be united with That Reaſon 
which is perfectly and always Right, and is therefore nothing leſs than 
Divine. Now to know the Nature and Propertys of any Being what- 
ever, That Being muſt be viewed and- conſidered, not in its imperfect, 
but in its perfect State. Right Reaſon therefore muſt be known by us, 
What it is, before we can know the Nature of Regſon: and the Nature 
of Juſtice or Goodneſs Univerſal, as it is the Ogject of the Divine Mind, 
and the Law which governs the Univerſe, muſt be known by us, before 
we can form in our 0101 Minds a rue Idea of thorow Hongfty and 
Goodneſs. 


5 & SOCRATES, 
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SOCRATES. 
il And to know one's Self, we acknowlege to be 
| | Wiſdom *7*, 
| ALCIB 1AD Es. 
By all means. 5 
3 SOCRATES, 


If then we are not wiſe, but are ignorant-of our Selves, 
can we know What our Good is, and What our Evil? 


ALCIBIADES. 


How is it poſſible that we ſhould, Socrates ? 


gocnavha 


For oethians it appears impoſſible for a Man, who knows 
not Alcibiades himſelf, to know any thing, which relates to 
Alcibiades, as having that relation. ; | 


ALCIBIADES. 


Impoſlible it is, by Jupiter. 


SOCRATES. | 
Neither then can any thing, which is our own, be non 


276 The word, here uſed by Plato, is the fame with That in Ny 
Rivale, page 66 of our granſlation, —owpecaurn,—And it is uſed, here 
1 as well as there, to ſignify Moral Wiſdom, or Prudence, that Firſt of 
j the Virtues termed Cardinal, on which all the reſt turn. See Notes 43 
and 44 to the Dialogue, here referred to. | 


by 
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by us to be our own, any other way than thro the Know- 
lege of our Selves. 


ALCIBIADES. 


How ſhould we? 


SOCRATES. 


And if we know not That which is Ours, PETR can we 
know any of the Appertinances to what is Ours. 


ALCIBIADES, 
It appears, we cannot. 


SOCRATES. 


We | were not at all right, in ting as we 
did juſt now, that certain Perſons there were, who knew 
not Themſelves, but who knew what belonged to them, 
and was Theirs . Neither can Such, as know not Them- 
ſelves, know the Appertinances to what is 'Theirs *”, For 
it ſeems, that tis the Province of one and the ſame Perſon, 
and is from one and the ſame Science, to know Himſelf, 


n We cannot but commend the Judgment of Mr. Etwall, in re- 
jecting the Alteration of the Greek Text in this place, Propoſed by Le 
Fevre;—an Alteration, which would. weaken the Force of it, and 
would rob us of the Benefit of K s OWN Illuſtration of his own Ar- 
gument. * 

n See pages 290 and 291. 
79 See pages 292 and 293. 
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is his own, muſt be likewiſe ignorant of what belongs to 


— co know the Things which are His,——and to know the 
Appertinances to thoſe Things*®?. 


ALCIBIADES, 


I believe, it will be found fo. 


SOCRATES. 
And whoever is ignorant of what belongs to Himſelf and 


other Men, and is Theirs, 


: ALCIBIADES. 
Undoubtedly. 


SOCRATES 


And if he is ignorant of what belongs 1 to , other 9 
will he not be ignorant alſo of what belongs to the Publick, 
And | to other Civil States? 


| ALCIBIADE'S. 
He muſt be ſo. 


Soe RATES. 


Such a Man therefore cannot be a Politician. 


| ALCIBIADES. 
Certainly, he cannot. 


239 Tn the Greebrmmgini Ta auTsB, Ta Tov iaurs—And correſponding 


to theſe are the words juſt before, —iaurds, ra EQUTWY, Th TWY d ντ 


This is the Paſſage, to which we referred in Note 239; and we preſume, 
4t 1s ſufficient to eſtabliſh the . there propoſed. 


SOCRATES, 
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SOCRATES, 


Neither will he be fit to manage a Family 


ALCIBIADES, 
Certainly, not. | 


3 


Nor will he have any certain E of any thing 
which he is doing. 


ALCIBIADES, 
He will not. 


S OO RATES. 


And will not the Man, who knows not what he is FI 
do amiſs? 


ALCIBIADE $. 
Certainly ſo. 
SOCRATES. 


And Wing amiſs, will he not do Al and fare ill“, both 
as a Private Perſon, and as a Member of the Publick ? 


23: The Connection, or (rather) Sameneſs of Moral Science, by 
Plato tarmed the Science of Juice, with the Sdiences of Qgconomicks 
and Poltichs, is ſhown in the latter Part of tbe Rivals. — See alſo Note 
192 to this preſent Dialogue. 

:32 The Angle Expreſſion, here uſed by 3 is xs, t But, 
as it has a double Meaning. io act ill, and to fare ill. —and as the Rea- 
ſoning requires that Both thgſe. Meanings ſhauld be here underſtood, we 
have choſen to ſeparate, and to mention Both of hem diſtinctly. See 
2 in Note 77. 2 ien. a 19 


ALel— 
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* 


ALCIBHADES. 


No Doubt of * 


So RATES. 


And the Man who fares ill, is he not in a bad Condition ? 


ALCIBIADES. 
A very bad one. 


SOCRATES. 


And in what Condition will They be, who hive an In- 
tereſt in his Conduct? 


ALCIBIADES. 
In a very bad one, They too. 


DOCRATE S. 


It is not poſſible therefore, that any Man ſhould be 
happy, if he be not wiſe and good. | 


 ALCIBIADES. . - 


It is not poſſible. 


SO RATES. 


Thoſe then, who are Bad Men, are in a Bad Condition 


ALCIBIADES.: 


A very Bad one? indeed. DV ens Rl 


- So RATES. 


Not even by Riches therevore is a Man delivered out 
of 
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of a miſerable Condition ; nor by any other thing than 
Wiſdom and Virtue. 


4 ALCIBIADES. 
Apparently ſo. | 


SOCRATES. 

Fortifications therefore, and Shipping, and Harbours 955 
will be of no avail to the Happineſs of any Civil States; 
neither will the Multitude of their People, nor the Extent 
of their Territorys; ; if they want Virtue. } 


| ALCIBIADES. 
ot none at al. 


SocrarEs. 
If then you would manage the Affairs of the City well 
and rightly, you muſt impart Virtue to the Citizens. 


223 Theſe three Afairs of State were at this very time in agitation at 
Athens; as we before obſerved in Note 23.—In this artful way,—the 
more artful, as it ſeems ſo natural and artleſs,—the Reader's Mind is 
recalled to the IntroduQtory Part of the Dialogue, —the Delberatiorts of 
the Athenian People in their Public Aſſembly, —and the Ambition of Alci- 
biades, to ſhow his Abilitys in that Afembly, to take the Lead in thoſe 
Deliberations, and, by adopting: the Syſtem of his Uncle Pericles, to 
ſucceed. him in the Adminiſtration: of State- Affairs, Here we ſee the 
natural Connection between. the: Subjects of the Introductory Part, and 
the Subjects of the Dialectiaal or Reafoniug Part, the Body, of this 
Dialogue. We ſee the vain Ambition of 4/cibiades, in aiming to gavern 
his Fell- Citizens, without his. baving ſuperior Wiſdom; and the vain 
Ambition of the Atbenians, in aiming to aggrandiſe their State, and 


Jubdue their Enemys, without having ſuperior Virtue. 
6 b ALCI- 
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* A wa” a OY 


ALCIBTADES. 


Beyond Queſtion. | 


SOCRATES. 


But can a Man impart to Others That which he has not, 
Himſelf ? 


ALCIBIA DRES. 


How ſhould he? 


SOCRATES. 


You your Self therefore *** in the firſt place ſhould acquire 
Virtue; as ſhould alſo every other Man, who has any 
Thoughts of governing, and managing, —not Himſelf 


only, and his own private Affairs, but the People alſo, and 
the Affairs of the Publick. 


ALCIBIAD ES. 
True. 


SOCRATES, 
Not Arbitrary Power therefore, nor Com mand, ought | 


. AuTp aga co, in the Greek, as it is rightly printed in the late 
Oxford Edition of this Dialogue, and juſtified by the Tranſlations of 
Ficinus and Cornarius from the MSS. which they had the uſe of. Mr. 
Etwall is worthy of Thanks from all Lovers of Plato, for his attention 
and care to give us this right Reading; and the more ſo, becauſe Aldus, 
Stephens, and Both of, the Ba Editors, have erroneouſly, and with 
Injury to the Reaſoning, printed Add ape o. - which Error of theirs 


Serranus renders into Latin Coca Aud ipſum,” —that very thing, meaning 
Virtue. 


you 


A LC I'BI AD „ 


you to procure, neither for your Self, nor for the City. 
but Honeſty and Wiſdom. 


|  ALCIBIADES. 
It is evident. 


SOCRATES, 
For if ye act honeſtly and wiſely, your own Conduct, 
and that of the City too, will be pleaſing unto God. 


ALCIBIADE 8. 


"Tis highly x el 


SOCRATES. 


And ye will thus act, by looking, as we ſaid before, at 
T Place in the Soul, which is divine and lightſome. 


ALCIBIADES. 
Evidently ſo. 


SOCRATES. 


And farther, —by directing your Sight hither, ye will 


behold and know what is your own Good. 


AT Gina cas 8. 
True. 


SOCRATES. 


Will ye not then act both rightly and well % 


285 Righthy, —as wing What is Fuſl Wr well, —as knowing | 
What is God. 
* 


Al ci- 
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| | ALCIBLIADRS. © 
Certainly. 


SOCRATES, 


And acting thus, I will inſure Happineſs both to your 
Self and to the City. 


 ALCIBIADES.. 


You will be a ſafe. Inſurer. 


SOCRATES, 


But acting unjuſtly, as looking toward that Place in the 
Soul, which is darkſome «6 and 8 God is not-“, tis 


highly 


236 The inferior Part of the Soul, —that, which is the Seat of Sen- 
ſationt aud Fancys, Paſſions and blind Affections.— In this Place no Ideas 
will ever ſpring up: and therefore no Truths of any Science can be here 
planted. For theſe Truths are the mutual Relations between Ideas, the 
Objects neither of Senſe, nor Imagination, but of Mind alone.—If 
therefore the Soul be converſant only with Obje#s of Senſe and their 
Images, ſhe muſt- continue always a Stranger to all Science, and to all 
Truths; or ſuppoſing her to have been formerly. acquainted. with any of 
theſe Mental Objects, ſhe will ſoon have loſt all Sigt of them; and at 
laſt even the Remembrance of them willi be gone; for This cannot be 
long maintained, without a Viſit to them every now and then. | 
237 The Science of Mind, and the Sciences, depending on it, thoſe of 
Morals and Politicks, —Egxcellencys, peculiar to the Rational Soul in her 
beſt Human State, —ate the only Medium of communication between the 
Human Mind and the Divine. —The Mind of Man muſt have Human 
Tdeas of Honefly and Goodrieſs, of Lau and good Government; before 
thoſe Ideas can be refined and cleanſed from the Alloy of Human In- 


perfetions * - 
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highly. probable, that ye will be like to what ye look 


perfettions : for ſuch an Alloy will from the beginning have been mixed 
"= thoſe Ideas, from the memory of Human Examples; by obſerva- 
tion of which, and by experience, they were at firſt excited' im the 
Mind. Minds therefore, in which ſuch Ideas never yet aroſe, can 
have no intercourſe with the Divine Mind, or with thoſe Ideas of Moral 
and Political Perfection, by which the Univerſe is governed; Nor can 
Men ad aright, either as Private Perſons,” or as Members of Civil So- 
ciety, if they do not frequently converſe with thoſe Divine Ideas, thro 
application of their Minds to Moral and Political Scjence.—Moſt true, 
in this Senſe, is the Doctrine of Marcus Antoninus, in his 3d Book, 
. 13. ex Edit: Gatak: where he ſays,—ere dg Tt avev Ths er 
1 Sela aUvzraGogas e gal Sti, X TA. In no Human Affair will you act 
« well, without having. a reference at the ſame time to Things Divine.” 
For, What Things are Divine, in the Bigben Senſe of the word, 
beſides: the Ideas of the Diuine Mind, we are at a loſs to know. Other 
things, often called Divine, are only ſo, in a ſecondary Senſe, becauſe 
they flow from: the Divine Ideas, and may be juſtly called their O. 
ſpring thoſe nobler Parts of Nature, whoſe beneficial Operations are 
the moſt extenſive; and thoſe Human Virtuet, which copy after the 
Divine univerſal Goodneſs.—But the Sentence of Plato, now before us, 
puſheth the Point farther ; it aſſerts, that the Moral and Political 
Conduct of Men, void of Moral and Political Science, will i# all pro 
bability be unjuſt.—And were it not for Right Quinian, or Divine and 
Moral Faith, Which may perhaps for a while in ſome caſes ſupply the 
want of Science, Plata would have gone farther ſtill; and hve ne 
tained, that Men, void of the Science of Fuſftice, ' muſt off neceſſity act 
unjuſily. For not being led by Reaſon in Themſetves, and conſequently 
having no commerce with 'R:ght Reaſon, they would be always driven 
by their Paſſions, and e to obey the Mandates of theſe lawleſs 
aud e Lords. 


at 
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at , be all in Darkneſs, without God, and ignorant of 
your dives . | 


ALct-' 


233 The Senſe, or Senſitive Soul, is modified (to ſpeak in modern 
Phraſe) by every external Object which ſhe percerves ; (that is,) ſhe is 
zmpreſſed by it in ſuch a manner, as to receive from it always her preſent 
Form : ſhe is, as it were, united with it; and as long as the Impreſſion 
remains in her, ſhe may, perhaps without too bold a Figure of Speech, 
be ſaid to be the Object, which ſhe immediately percerves, (that is) the 
Image of ſome external Thing. —However obſcure and dubious this 
Doctrine may appear, we venture to ſay, that 'tis as evident and certain, 
as any other account of the manner in which the Senſe is affected by ſen- 

ſible Objects: and in behalf of its preference to all other accounts, it is 
ſufficient to ſay, what cannot be denied, that this manner of perceiving 
is analogous to that manner, in which we have intuitive Evidence, that 
the Mind or Intellectual Soul perceives intelligible Objects; and That is, 
by receiving Their Forms as ber own,—uniting with them, and her Self 
becAting what They are. Thus the Rules of Art form and are the Mind 
of the Artiſt; and the Truths of Science, the Mind of the Mathemati- 
cian, and the Mind of the Philoſopher. —Other Analogys between 
Mind and Senſe, regarding: their ſeveral Objects, ought to be mentioned, 
as they confirm the probability of what Plato here ſuggeſts, that the 
Soul muſt always become like unto whatever 1s continually or moſt fre- 
quently in her View :— Mind and Senſe are, Both of them alike, natu- 
rally inclined to, and forcibly attracted by, their ſeveral proper Objects: 
Both of them alike are naturally attached to, and cloſely adhere to, 
thoſe their Objects, becauſe naturally fitted to them: the Good of 
Each conſiſts in the Enjoyment of them: and the enjoyment of them 
conſiſts in the being uffited to them. But in attaining their different 
Goods, there is a great Difference between Mind and Senſe. For the 

Object: of Mind are placed within the Mind's own Reach; ſhe has only 
to look for them within her Self: but the Objects of Senſe are extrinſecal 


to 
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to a Man's Self, and not in his own Power.—-And here we find the 
Source of all Injuſtice. Every Man muſt of neceſſity defire and purſue 
That, which he apprehends to be his Good; and of equal neceflity muſt 

he embrace all the Means, which offer, of attaining it: unjuſt Means 
therefore will be as welcome, as thoſe which are u, to a Man who 
knows nothing better, no higher Enjoyment, than the Good of Senſe. 
If he 1s not reſtrained by Fear of Evil to the Senſe or Imagination, 


Throw Statutes to the Dogs; he'll none of em, 


whether human or divine. Farther we have to obſerve, in confirmation 
of Plato's Sentiment in this place, that every Man, being by nature 
fitted only for a Social and Civil Life, which cannot ſubſiſt but thro 
Maxims, Laws, and Cuſtoms, agreed in by all Such as unite together 
in Civil Society, by nature afimilates himſelf to Thoſe with whom he 
is ſo aſſociated: nor only does he conform to their Manners, but he im- 
bibes their Sentiments and Opinions: he ſympathiſes with their Paſſions, 
and eaſily catches the Contagion : he is well-affettoned to their Perſons ; 
and abſtractedly from the confideration of any joint or common Intereſt, 
he wiſbes their private Welfare, preferably to that of Strangers. —Tanti 
eft, quibuſcum vixeris.— But this is not all :—the Providential Mind of 
Nature hath ſo fitted the Mind of Man to any of thoſe Stations in 
Human Life, , which are diſtributed amongſt the Human Kind by 
Divine Fate, that each Man naturally conceives an Afection for that 
Scene of Things to which his Senſes firſt opened, as ſoon as his Memory 
can retain their Images. This Affection is ſtrengthened by Habitude; 
but is gradually weakened by a Change of Scene, and different Habitudes. 
It is not confined to Place; but extends to all Things within our View, 
inanimate as well as animate; and is more or leſs ſtrong, in proportion 
to the frequency of our Converſe with them, our habitual Uſe, or accuſ- 
tomed ' Sight of them. If a Change of Fortune changes the Scene 
around us, tho from worſe to better, we feel ſome Regret at parting 

with our old and fir acquaintance; our Attachment to them remains, 

in ſome meaſure, for a long time; and our cordial Afection is only by 

. degrees 
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ALCIBIADES. 


In all probability, That would be the Cafe, 


SOCRATES, - 5 
For, O my Friend Alcibiades! if a Man hath the Power 
of doing what he pleaſes, and at the ſame time wants Un- 


degrees conciliated to Better Things, as they become more and more fa- 
miliar to us. If this then be our caſe, with regard to ſuch Objects of 

| Senſe, as reach no farther than meer Imagination, how much more in- 
timately and deeply muſt the Soul be affected by fuch outward Objects, 
as excite Love and Deſire? On theſe, be they ever ſo mean, the Soul 
cannot but delight to dwell without end, until Better Objects are pre- 
ſented to her View,—until ſhe turns her Eye, from Outward Things 
and from their Images in the Fancy, to her Self and her own connate 
Ideas, —from the doubtful Light of Senſe and Imagination, to the clear 
Light of Science and the Radiancy of Iutellect. Then, and not till 
then, will her Habits gradually be changed, from vicious and baſe, to 
virtuous and noble: her Defire of Goods unſatisfactory, as well as 
unſtable, will give place to the Deſire of Good durable and ſub/tantial: 
and her Love of tranſient and defective Beautys, to a, Love of Beauty 
perfect and eternal. BF: | 
9 Our Ignorance of that Part of us, which is rational and. divine, 
of neceſſity infers our Ignorance of the Divine Nature: becauſe we can 
have no Conne#ton with any thing Divine, no Acceſs to it, nor even the 
moſt diſtant View of it, any other way than by the Medium of that 
Reaſon and Intellect, imparted to Us. And Want of Science in things 
Divine, —in what is perfectly right and fair and good, —muſt always be 
followed by a Conduct wrong, unfair and evil; unleſs ſuch a Conduct 
be, in ſome meaſure, prevented by Right Opinion, or that Sele N, 
often mentioned by Plato, and particularly near the concluſion. of his 
Meno. l | 


a derſtand ing, 


- * 
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derſtanding, What will be the probable Conſequence of 
ſuch arbitrary Power, to Himſelf, if he is a Private Perſon, 
and to the State alſo, if He governs it ? As in the taſe of a 
Bodily Diſeaſe, if the Sick Perſon, without having Medical 
mY had the Power of doing what he pleaſed, and 
if he tytantiſed {6 as that no Perſon would dare to reprove 
him, What would be the Conſequence? Would it not be, 
in all probability, the Deſtruction of his Body ? 


| AL CIBIADES., 
It would indeed. NAN WT IRDe 


SOCRATES. 
And in the affair of a Sea- Voyage, if a Man, void of 
the Knowlege and skill belonging to a Sea Commander, 
had the Power of acting and directing in the Veſſel, as He 
thought proper, do you conceive What would be the Con- 


ſequence, both to Himſelf and to the er of his 
Voyage? | 


ALC1B14 bs. 


I do; that they would all be loſt. 


S OO RATES. 

Is it otherwiſe then in the Alninifiration of the State, 
or in any Offices of Command or Power? if Virtue be 
wanting in the Perſons wh6 are appointed to them, will not 
the Gonſequence be an evil and deſtructive Conduct? 


Vu ALct- 
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 ALCIBIADES. 
It muſt. 


800 AES. 

Arbitrary Power then, my noble Alcibiades! is not the 

Thing, which you are to aim at procuring, — neither for 

your Self, nor yet for the Commonwealth, if you mean 

either your own private Happineſs, or that of the Publick: 
the only way to Happineſs is Virtue. 


ALCIBIADES, 
True, 


SOCRATES, 


And before one acquires Virtue, it is better to be under 


Good Government, than it is to govern, — better, not only 
for a Child, but for a Man. 


ALCIBIADES., 


Evidently ſo. 


SOCRATES... 


Is not That which is the beſt, the faireſt alſo **? 


ALCIBIADES. 

| . 8 ; 

29 *Tis a fundamental Doctrine of Plato's Philoſophy, that Beauty 
and Good are inſeparably united. Particularly ſee page 112, et ſeq. 


SOCRATES, 


— 
* 
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8SORATES. 


And is not That which is the * the moſt be- 


coming? 


| | ALCIBIADES., 
Without _ 4 of; 
"Socnxarts 


It becomes a Bad Man therefore to be a Slave : for i it is 
beſt for him ſo to be. 


 ALCIBIADES, 
Certainly. | 
SOCRATES. 


Vice therefore is a Thing ſervile, and becoming only tc to 


the Condition of a Slave, 


 ALCIBIADES., 
rn. 
SOCRATES. 


And Virtue 8 a T hing liberal, and becoming to a Gen- 
tleman. 


ALCIBIADES. 


It is. 


SOCRATES, 
Ought we not, my Friend, to ſhun every Tag: which 
is ſervile, and becoming only to a Slave? 


See the Greater Hippias, page 65, et ſeq.. 
Enn U u 2 ALel- 
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ALCIBIADES. 


The moſt of all things, O Socrates **. 


SOCRATES. 


Are you ſenſible of the preſent State of your-own Mind ? 
Do you find it liberal, and. ſuch, as becomes a 2 
or not ? 


ALCIBIADES, 


I think I am. very fully ſenſible of what it is, 


SOCRATES. 


Do you know then, *% by what. Means you may eſcape 
from That Condition, which you are now in, not to 


29 Socrates, in exciting Alcibiades to the Study of Wiſdom and true 
Virtue, had reſerved this Motive for the /aft to urge to him, as knowing 
it would be the moſt forcible of any, to a"Youth ſo noble and high- 
ſpirited. That it proved ſo in effect, appears from this Anſwer of Al 
cibiades. We have here therefore a ſtriking Proof, that Socrates ex- 
celled in true Oratory, the Art of perſwading to what is either abſolutely, 
or at leaſt relatively, the Beſt. 
293 Alcibiades hath diſcovered, that he is ignorant of Himſelf, ig- 
norant of his own Good, and ignorant therefore that this Good is 
Virtue. 
| ; 294 This Sentiment alludes to the well-known Medical Axiom,—that: 
in the caſe of a Sick Perſon, when the. Nature of his Di/eaſe is once 
diſcovered, tis eaſy for a Phyſician to find out, by what Means the Pa- 
tient, if curable, may be cured. 


name 
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name what it is, when it happens to be the caſe of a Man 


of Honour d Dy 
| ALCIBIADES.. 
I do. 3 , 

"4 SOCRATES. 
By What? 


A LCIBIADES. 
Thro.You, 1 Socrates, if You pleaſe. 


SOCRATES. 


That is not wel ſaid, Alcibiades |: - 
ALCTBIADES. 
What ought I then to ſay ? 


ö SOCRATES, 
Xo ought to fay, if God. pleaſes *. 


. 


L. pt thoſe werde then for my own. And J ſhall add 


to them Theſe farther; that we ſhall be in danger, 
Socrates, of changing Parts „I, of aſſuming Vours, 


—and- ge of bearing Mine. For 1 is not n for 
; Me 


- 298 Lrieibbainly) that tis the direct Contrary of That which becomes 


Such a Man, as being diſhonorable, baſe, and abject. f 
296 For the right * of this Paſſage, fee before in pages 8 


and 45. 
297 In tbe Greeh,—oo/ ua, Figure. Alcibiades here alludes to — 


n where different 1222 had different Parts aſſigned them,. — 
| eſpecially, 


* 
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Me to avoid the following Vou every where from this day 
forward, with as much aſſiduity, as if I was Your Guar- 
dian,—and You, My Pupil “. 

SOCRATES. 


My. Friendſhip then for You, noble Alcibiades | may ** 
compared juſtly to a Stork; if, having hatched in your 


Heart, 


eſpecially perhaps to thoſe Dances, where the Parts were divided into 
Two general Kinds, Some being opened to lead, and Others 70 
follow. 
29 That Alteration of the Greek Text i in this place, propbſtd by 
Le Fevre, derogates, we think, from the Force and Beauty of the 
Sentence; in which, according to the received Reading of it, the Parts, 
to be ſuſtained henceforward by Socrates and Alcibiades, are, Both of 
- them, expreſsly and diſtinctly mentioned. It is needleſs, and therefore 
ſeems inſipid, in Alcibiades, to remind. Socrates, as he does according 
to Le Fevre's Alteration, of the Parts they have hitherto ſuſtained, 
Nor could a Reader of this Dialogue be well ſuppoſed by Plato to have 
forgotten the Beginning of it, ſo as to need the being reminded, that 
Socrates had for a long time followed Alcibiages, wherever he went.— 
What led Le Fevre into this Miſtake, to imagine an alteration in the 
Text neceſſary to be here made, was, as his own Note ſhows, his not 
conſidering, that raidaywyzua is not only a Verb Paſſive, but a Middle 
or reciprocal Yerb alſo, ſignifying to walk attended or followed by a 
Tutor, Guardian, or Governor, of Youth, —and that the word, here 
uſed by Plato, raileywyicn, is in the Future Tenſe of this Middle Verb : 
the Prepoſition qr ſerves only to introduce the Perſon, with whoſe aſſi- 
duous attendance, like that of a Pædagogue, from this time forward he 
was 70 walk. | 
. 299 This generous and grateful Inſtinct in She Stork is manticndd by 

- Ariflotle, in his Hiſtory of Animals, B. 9, Ch: 13, as a Matter af 


common 


* 
n 
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Heart, and there cheriſhed, a winged Love v, it is after- 
wards to be by this Love, in return, cheriſhed and ſup- 


ALCIBIADES. 

And this you will find to be the very caſe: for I ſhall 
begin, from henceforward, to cultivate the Science of 
Juſtice yo. . IN 

| | SOCRATES, 


common Report, and much talked of. Tis recorded alſo by Pliny, in 
his Natural Hiſtory, B. 10, Ch: 23; and by Plutarch in his Treatiſe of 
the Sagacity of Animals. 

z By This is meant the Love of Wiſdom. See Note 122 to the 
Banquet.—An occaſion is given by the Simile of à Stork, to give this 
Love the Epithet of winged; which apt Metaphor, we imagine, is 
here uſed by Plato, to intimate to us, that by this Love of Wiſdom 


the Soul is elevated above all other Loves, and riſes to the greateſt Heights: 


ſhe is capable of reaching.— The iges, or Friendſhip, which Socrates- 


had conceived for Aleibiades, was à Defire of inſpiring into Him this 
Love of Wiſdom, or (in the metaphorieal Language of Diotima in the: 
Banquet, pages 176, and 191, et ſeq:, perhaps here alluded to,) a 
Deſire of generating, and begetting on His fair Natural Diſpoſition, 

that faireſt and beſt Offspring, the Knowlege of Himſelf, the Know- 
lege of True Good, —and, thro this 1 a fixed Attachment to- 
thorow Hongſty. 


3er This Sentence will, we are affured;. completely ſatisfy our. 

Readers, of the Truth of what we defired. them, in Note 208, to give 
us Credit for, - the neceflary Connection, or rather, Union, of the prin-- 
cipal Matters, handled in this Dialogue, —the Knowlege of a Man's 
true Self, — the Knowlege of Man's true Good, —and the Knowlege of 
univerſal Juſtice, or rονον ] Haneſty.—For tis obvious to fee, in the 
4 Sentence 


f ALCIBIADES. 


ſolid, —no leſs Szorcal than it is P/atonical, and of higheſt Value, not only 


SoOcRATES, 


1 wiſh you may perſevere, But I am terribly aftaid for 
you: not that J in the leaſt diſtruſt the Goodneſs of Your | 
Diſpoſition ; but perceiving the Torrent of the Times, 1 
fear you may be borne away with it, in ſpite of your own 
Refi tance, and of My Endeavours i in your Aid. | 


Sentence now 9 us, that Alcibiades himſelf, a meer Novice in phi- 
loſophical Subjects, underſtood, that Socrates, by perſwading him to 
take a right care of Himſelf, meant to perſwade him to ſudy Moral 
Wiſdom, that he underſtood this Wiſdom to be the Science of” Fuſtice,— 
and alſo, that on hit Science, the permanent Good. and Happineſs: of 
every Private Perſon, and of every Civil State, ever muſh depend. 
In diſmifling our Readers for this time, the beſt Preſent or Token at 
parting, we can make them, Such a one, as is ſuitable to their paſt Enter- 

tainment, is an Explication of thoſe.obſeure words in Marcus Antoninus, 
dre turany,—Which immediately follow and conclude the Sentence, 
cited from him in Note 287. If in that Note we explained aright ſo 
much of the Sentence as we there cited, then 87s !uraMy muſt mean, 
that conver/ing with and contemplating the Divine Ideas will be of no Be- 
nefit to us, unleſs we apply 750% I to our own Actions. But if our 
Explication of this Paſſage ſhould be thought wrong, as giving it a- 
Senſe 200 Platonical, we ſhall add to this Preſent another, unqueſtionably- 


in its Self, but as a Memorial alſo of the Subtance of this \ Dialogue, —a i 
Reflection, made by the ſame philoſophic Emperor, in Lib: 4, $: 37, 

according to Gataler's diviſion of the Sections. We ſhall give it to our 
Readers, in Caſaubon's accurate tranſlation, B. 4, $- 30,— Tbbe only 1 , 
and only Wiſdom (or a t is to be Juft i in all 1 Attions. 


Page 289. in the Note, Line 4. read Doftrine of this Dialogue and ln the Line next-t0- 
read latter Part of which. 
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HE Second Alcibiades, in the ſuppoſed Time of it, is 
; ſubſequent zo the Firſt of the ſame Name; as the Leſſer 
Hippias is, to the Greater, There is not indeed ſo near a 
Connection between the Two form er in this reſpect, as there is 
between the Two latter; © (the nearneſs of whoſe Conmection may 
be ſeen in Mote to the Scene of the Leſſer Hippias ;) but there 
is a much greater Similitude between the Tuo former "with 
reſpet? to their Subjects and their Deſigns. 7e Subject of the 
Firſt Alcibiades is the Rational Part of Man's Nature, by 
which he hath a Capacity, of acquiring Moral Science. And 
_ the Second Alcibiades is a Dialogue concerning : the Object of . 
that Science, Univerſal Juſtice, Confidered as the Chief Good 
of - Man,---The Deſign of the Fuſt is to. convince Men of 
their Ignorance in the Science of Juſtice, and their Ignorance - 
of that Faculty in them, which is the Seat of all true Science; 
zo perfuade them to cultivate; rhat higheſt Faculty, and to 
ſtudy that Beſt of all NO before they ſech zo have a Share 

e 
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in the managing of Political Affairs, or in the giving of Laws: 
zo Moral and Free Agents ;----and laſtly, to teach them the 
only Right Way of ſuch Culture, and to ſhew them the only: 
Right Road 70 ſuch Science. -=-— Analogous to this is the Deſign: 
of this Second Alcibiades; is to convince Men of their Igno- 
rance of What is Good ;---t0 perſuade them 10 a afide the: 
wiſhing and praying for any Particular Things, which they 
may imagine #0 be good, until they know, Wha Jos their Chief 
Good conſiſts, and conſequently, What ought to be the ultimate 
Object of all their Wiſhes and Prayers; io prove to them, 
that without this Knawlege, which. is Moral Wiſdom, "at. 
other Knowlege is pernicious, or, at leaſt, dangerous; and 
laſtly, to point out. to them the only Teacher of this Knowlege,.. 
Right Reaſon, and net Imagination. Hence we ſee; thats. 
inaſmuch: as Hfhatever is truly. fair is alſo. truly good, ingſ 
much as the Sovereign Fair, Univerſal” Fuſtice its Self,. or: 
Right Reaſon, is the Sovereign: Good of all Rational Beings, 
the. Subject and the Deſign of Both: theſe Dialogues,. named 
Alcibiades,. are eſſentially the ſame. But becauſe in tlie Firſt 
of them the: Subject is confidered more generally, tho at the 
[ame time tis treated. of more copiouſly and at large; while the 
Second views it in one particular /ight only, as is is the Chief 
Good of Man; yet becauſe in this partial (ibo principal) View. 
it is here anna more minutely; and the neceſſity of Moral 
Wiſdom, in order 1b Happineſs, is made apparent more diſ= 
n; 3 for theſe reaſons, this latter Dialogue may juſtly be 


2 | hooked 
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looked an as a Supplement to the former. Mor indeed, in point 
of Time, are theſe Two Dialogues greatly diſtant. For it 
will appear from ſeveral Circumſtances, ſpecified in the Notes 
en theſe Paſſages where they oceur, that Both. are ſuppoſed to 
baue been beld in the ſame Year.----The Conduct of this Dia- 
ue, in the ordering of its Parts, accords with the Shetch 
above drawn of its Delign ; the Order being ſuch, as to ad- 
Vance, Pep by ſtep, tbe ultimate End of it; namely, to ſhew, 
that Wiſdom and Virtue are neceſſary for Man to attain to, if 
he would be haby, and are attainable by no other means than 
a conſtant application to the Divinity within. For (to begin 
from the End, and to meaſure backward the Steps of this Dia- 
lague,) only thus can we acquire Knowlege of our real, true, 
and laſting Good ; only thus can me know, What prudently to 
wiſh and pray for; only thus can we avoid the falling into 
Fallys, the natural conſequence of our Ignorance in that reſpect; 
and only thus can we be /aved from Madneſs in our Thoughts 
and Ls the neceſ}, ary e of — Paſſion" .---In 
e bur 


1 Mthaneus, near the End of his Rleventh Book, ſpeaks of PRA 
Peder, who attributed this Second Alcibiades to Xenophon. In point 
of Time indeed, twas poſſible, that Xenophon might have been the 
Author of it: for, tho He was older than Plato by twenty Years, 
yet he wrote none. of his Moral Works, until the latter age of his 
Life: whereas Plato began the writing of his Dialogues, when he 

was a young Man. But, if what we have ſaid above, concerning 
the Conduct of this Dialogue, be juſt, we have given ſufficient Proof, 


that 


* 
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what way the Subject is introduced, comes now to be related 
At the firſt Opening of the Scene, we diſcover Alcibiades, in 
a grave Mood, walking toward the Temple of Jupiter, with 
a Purpoſe of praying there. for ſome particular and eſpecial 


Favour. Theſe Circumſtances, being obſerved by Socrates, 
who, meets and accoſts him, naturally lead to a Conver ſation 


: concerning Prayer; the Object of which being ſome real or 
imaginary Good to be obtained, and the Nature of it being 
a Petition to ſome real or imaginary Deity, deemed able to 
beſtow that Good on Thoſe who petition for it, and diſpoſed" 

to grant i to Such of the Petitioners ay merit the Divine 
Favour, a Converſation on the neceſſity of knowing What is 
truly good naturally follows; and thus the weighty Subject 
of this Dialogue is introduced with the utmoſt Propriety, and 
a graceful Eaſe.---- Hence we: find, that the Title, given to- 
this Second Alcibiades, in all the Copys of Plato, and conti-- 
nued in our Tranſlation, becauſe. no abſolute neceſſity appears 


that thoſe Perſons were miſtaken, For Xenophon's manner of writing: 
has That original and peculiar Air, which would not permit him to 
imitate Plato's Manner; much leſs, to: copy after Plato's Acibiades 
ſo cloſely, as to make This Dialogue a meer Supplement to That. 
But perhaps thoſe Perſons, cited (tho not named) by Atbenæus, had 
ſo little Taſte and Judgment 1 in Compoſition, as not to diſcern the 
Difference of Style and Mannier, between the Writings of Xenophon and' 
Plato; Each of whom excelled in that Kind of Style, and that Man- 
ner of Writing, to which his Particular Genius, 1diofyncracy, or woipas. 
led him, when he wrote. : 
for 
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for altering it, is, however, not quite proper; as it denotes 
the Subject of the Introduction, rather than That of the Dia- 
logue its Self.---The Genius of this Dialogue appears from 
what we have ſaid of its Deſign: like the Other of the ſame 
Mane, it excites to the Study of Moral Wiſdom; and alſo 
aſſiſts in the attaining it, & pointing out the only proper 
Means of ſuch Attainment, or rather by pointing to the only 
true Teacher of it. Accordingly, the Ancients placed the 
Second Alcibiades, where they placed the Firſt, in the Claſs 
they called Maieutic. e Outward Form of it, from the 
Beginning to the End, is Dramatic; he Cataſtrophe being a 
Change of Mind in Alcibiades, who reſolves to follow the 
Advice of Socrates, by forbearing to ſpecify, in his Addreſſes 
to the Divine Being, his Wants and his Wiſhes, till be Jhall 
have attained to a Senſe of his real Indigence, thro the Know- 
lege of his real Good, the only right and proper Object 
of Prayer; in the mean time, relying on the Goodneſs and 
Providential Care of this very ſame Divine Being, who, as 
ſoon as he is capable of that Knowlege, will not fail to be his 
Teacher, if applied to with a fimple and undiſtracted Mind. 


LS 
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PERSONS or Tus DIALOGUE, 


SOCRATES, ALCIBIABES. 


SCENE, 
The Way to the Temple of Jop IT ER. 


At Athens were Two Edifices, built in honour of Jupiter. One 
of theſe was a moſt magnificent Temple, called the Olympium, and 
fituate in the Lower City. The Other was only a Chappel in the 
Upper City, ſacred to Zeus d owrng, Jupiter the [umverſal] Saviour, and 
adjoining to another Chappel, ſacred to 'ASna 5. awrauge, Minerva: 
the Saviour [of Athens]. Both theſe Chappels ftood at the Entrance 
of the Treaſury; One probably on each fide, as Guardians of the 
Public Money: and this Treaſury ſtood at the Back of that beau- 
tiful Temple of Minerva, called the Parthenon. Now, had Socrates: 
met Alcibiades in the Aſcent, which led firſt to the Parthenon and 
thence to the Chappels behind it, no reaſon appears for his ſuppoſing, 
that Alcibiades was going to pay his Devotions to Jupiter, rather than 
to Minerva, the Guardian-Deity of Athens. But the maſculine Ar-- 
ticle r, uſed in this place by Plato, before the Noun Sec, forbids. 
us to imagine, that Minerva could be here meant. For at Athens, 
as Minerva. was ſtyled 5 Ses, The Goddeſs, by way of eminence, ſo. 
Jupiter was ſtyled either ſimply S205, God, or s $45, The God, as being 
Supreme. Beſide. this, we are to obſerve, that in the Chappel of 
Jupiter in the Upper City, He was worſhipped in a Particular Cha- 
racter, as the Preſerver of his Votarys, in Dangers from which they 
had eſcaped ; as not only 1s to be preſumed from the Title of Saviour, 
by which he was there invoked, but alſo is clearly proved from the 
Plutus of Ariflophanes, A. 5. Sc: 2. and from the Oration of Lycurgus 
againſt Leocrates, pag: 168, & 253, Edit: Taylor. Now there is. 
not the leaſt appearance, that Alcibiades had had any ſignal Deliver- 
ance from Danger, or that he was now going to offer a Thankſ- 
giving Sacrifice, as it was cuſtomary to do on ſuch Occaſions. From 
all this we juſtly may conclude, that the Scene of this Dialogue lyes. 
in a Street leading to the Temple of Olympian Fuprter in the Lower City. 
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THE 


SECOND ALCIBIADES, 


Soc RATES. 


| LOIBIADES!---Are you going to the Temple, to 
make your Petitions to the God? 


ALCIBIADES. 


Your Conjecture i is perfectly right, Socrates. 


SOCRATES, 


Indeed your Counteriance appears cloſe and cloudy; and 
and your Eyes are turned tow'rd the Ground, as if you 


were wrapped in ſome profound Thought. 
ALCt- 


The firſt a ydl / Precept, which the Pythagorean Philoſophers 
gave to their. Diſciples, was this,.“ hen you go from your houſe, 
with intention to perform your Devotions at the Temple, neither ſpeak nor 
d any thing, in the Way thither, concerning any Bufmeſs of Human 
Life. — a Precept, recorded among others of like Kind by Fambli- 


chus, in the laſt of his avyor' a. = Pane and rightly there inter- 
B 2 preted, 
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preted, pag: 134, to this purport, —that a Man ought to purify his 
Mind, by abſtracting it from Earthly Cares, and from all Objects of 
Senſe, whenever he contemplates Divine Things; becauſe theſe are 
abſtracted or pure from Matter, themſelves; and Pure naturally joins 
and unites with homogeneous Pure. Farther, Divine Things being 
ſtable and always the ſame; but Human Things, unſtable and for 
ever changing; they are in this reſpe& alſo heterogeneous, and, as 
the ſame great Platonj? elſewhere: elegantly ſpeaks, incommenſurable, 
the one Sort of Things with the other; ſo that they mix not ami- 
cably together in the Mind. Hence it is, that Men of Science, if 
they engage in Human Affairs, at the time when they have their 
Minds intent on abſtract Ideas, are very apt to commit Blunders: 
and hence alſo, on the other hand, the dwelling perpetually with 
Senſible and Outward Things, or with their Images in the Imagi- 
nation, is an Impediment in the Mind's Way to Intelligence or to 
pure Science, — From the very grave and ſerious Air, with which 
Alcibiades makes his firſt appearance in this Dialogue, one might 
imagine, that P/a/o meant to repreſent him, as having been inſtructed 
in the Pythagorean Precept above-mentioned, taken in its literal Senſe; 
as full of religious Thoughts, and abſorbed in an awful Idea of the 
Deity, to whoſe Temple he was now approaching. Serranus, 
to mention no Others, ſeems to have imagined Such to be the 
Senſe of the Paſſage now before us. But *tis obſervable, that the 
Word, uſed by Plato in this place, to denote what Kind of Look 
Alcibiades had at that time, always ſignifies ſomething unpleaſant, 
either ſour, or ſad, or gloomy, in the Countenance ; ſomething very 
different from that appearance, of ſerene, open, and chearful Seriouſneſs, 
which right notions of the Divine Nature never fail to diffuſe over 
the Face and the whole Air, when the Mind is 3 in Thoughts 
truly divine, or ſuperior to Human Things. — The Mind of Alci- 
| biades appears never to have been diſturbed, nor his Spirit ever to, 
have been lowered by auy ſuperſtitious Notions, or by a Belief in 
ſuch Gods as thoſe of the Athenian Populace. The Gloom therefore, 
which 


LI BTA DIE S. Iz 
Al cisfADEs. 
What profound Thoughts. could a Man. have at fuch a: 


time, Socrates ? * 
SocraTEs. 


which fat in his Forehead, and bent his Eyes downward, could not 
be of the ſuperſtitious Kind; nor could Socrates, who well knew his: 
Mind and Temper, have been in earneſt, when he ſeemed to attri- 
bute the reſerved and thoughtful Air of Alcibiades, at that time, to 
any Thoughts of a religious Kind. Of what other Kind, they really 
were, we ſhall inquire in the Note next following. 

* Alcibiades here evidently diſclaims his being in a thoughtful 
Mood: he would have Socrates to believe himſelf miſtaken, in thus 
miſconſtruing his Air. But *tis not to be ſuppoſed, that Socrates, the 
Socrates, exhabited here by Plato, — did really ſo miſtake ; nor, that 
he did not apprehend What it was, which gave Alcibiades ſuch an- 
Air, ſuch as paſſes with the multitude for a Mark of 'Thoughtful- 
neſs. Neither is it to be ſuppoſed, that Alcibiades, with ſo great a 
Soul as he had, affefted ſuch an Air, like Maſter Stephen in Ben. fohn-- 
ſon's Comedy of Every Man in his Humour, that he might ſeem 
4 proud, and melancholy, and gentleman-like” „Nor yet can we ſup- 
poſe it to be without a Meaning, pertinent to the Dialogue, that 
Plato here preſents us with a Picture of him. ſo drawn. We pre- 
ſume, that our excellent Painter of Human Manners meant, by theſe 
few firſt Strokes, to delineate the inward. and true Character of 
Alcibiades, the Bent of his Genius, and the Vehemence of that Bent 
thro the Vigour of his Spirit. Now the Hiſtory of his whole Life 
informs us, that the Bent of his Genius, or his Turn of Mind, lay 
towards the aggrandiſing of himſelf in the Common-wealth, and 
the attaining of Power to govern in all State-Affairs. Ambition 
therefore was the predominant Paſſion of his Soul. He was conſci- 

ous, 
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thoſe Powers of the rational Soul, as doth Ambition, becauſe of the 


of Rivals for the poſſeſſion of them, and more and greater Difficultys 


occupied by ſuch Thoughts, as Ambition naturally inſpires, we learn 
from the Fir Dialogue of His Name, pages 40, 41, & 42, of the 


 Hypocrite, and wear a Maſk, evades the giving of a juſt Anſwer to 


Thoughts he was aſhamed of, by, aſking a Queſtion, —ſuch a Que- 
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ous, that he poſſeſſed great Natural Abilitys of Mind, and that his 
Spirit was full of Life and Vigour. In all ſuch caſes, not only the 
Paſſions of the Soul are, of themſelves, vehement and headſtrong, 
but the Will moreover, if ignorant of True Good, gives them a free 
Courſe; and all the Powers of a Mind, untaught by Wiſdom, favour 
the impetuouſneſs of their Career. Now nothing 1s more ſerious, 
nothing more in, earneſt, than any ſtrong Paſſion whatever; and if 
thoſe Powers of the ſuperiour Soul, Diſcernment, Foreſight, and 
Contrivance, are on the Side of the prevailing Paſſion, and employed 
in the Service of it, nothing is graver, nothing is of an aſpe& more 
important. But no other Paſſion gives ſo much employment to 


greater extenſiveneſs and variety of its Objects, the greater number 


in the purſuit of them, than attend any other Paſſion. That the 
Ambition of Alcibiades was boundleſs, and that his Mind was wholly 


Engliſh Tranſlation: it is confirmed by many Paſſages in this Second. 
Farther; a little Experience of Mankind will teach us, that no Paſ- 
ſion, if immoderate, and not under the government of Reaſon, dares 
to ſhew its genuine Face; but either conceals it under the Maſk of 
ſome Virtue, or of ſome pious and benevolent Affection, or elſe is 
aſhamed to appear at all in publick for fear of being diſcovered. 
Agreeably to this, Alcibiades, who had a Soul too great to be a 


the Obſervation made by Socrates; and thus avoids the confeſſing of 
ſtion, as, without expreſsly, denying the Juſtnels of that Obſervation, 
ſeems to imply a tacit Denial of it, Alcibiades, it ſeems, would 


have it underſtood, that. Socrates was miſtaken ; for that He was 
far from being thoughtful. 


SOCRATES. 


ALCIBIADE S. 
SOCRATES. | 


Thoughts, Alcibiades, ſuch as ſeem to Me of the higheſt 
importance. For tell me, in the name of Jupiter, Fi you 
not think, when we happen, whether in private or in pub- 
lic, to be making our Petitions to the Gods, that ſometimes 
they grant a Part of thoſe Petitions, and reject the reſt; and 


that to Some of their Petitioners they hearken, but are deaf 
to Others? ? 


15 


ALCI- 


3” Tis: very probable, that Some, who read this Paſſage, may 
think it too clear to need any Iluſtration. But perhaps to Such 
Readers, moſt of any, an Illuſtration will be needful. For the 
ſeeming Clearneſs of it muſt ariſe from a ſuppoſition, that nothing 
more was meant by it, than to lay down, for the foundation of the 
Reaſoning in this Dialogue, Conceſſions agreeable to the religious 
Opinions of the Populace in thoſe Times: the Gods being then 
vulgarly conſidered as capricious Beings, no leſs mutable than Men; 
fometimes in a humour to grant all Petitions, and ſometimes other- 
wiſe diſpoſed, and ſparing of their Grants; partial alſo, in yielding 
to the Prayers of Some, what they denied to thoſe of Others. Such 
a- ſuppoſition ſeems indeed to be confirmed by the very next Queſ- 
tion, propoſed by Socrates.. But, tho the Socratic or Platonic way of 
Arguing 15 from Propoſitions, admitted for: true by the Reſpondent 
in the Dialogue, as being univerſally or generally believed, —and 
tho Propoſitions untrue, taught only by Sophiſts, and received only 
by the Ignorant, are ſometimes ſo admitted, - yet where ſuch Con- 
ceſſions are likely to be injurious to the Cauſe of Truth, in a Mat- 
ter of any Moment, we believe that Socrates never argues from them, 
unleſs it be to confute ſome Sophiſt, in driving him to aſſert an Ab- 

ſurdity, or a Paradox, as the neceſſary Conſequence of his Conceſ- 
ſions. 


3 
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ſions. Now the general Genius of this Dialogue is not of the con- 
futing Kind; nor, in particular, is that ſuperſtitious Notion, which 
the preſent Paſſage ſeems to countenance, confuted any where in 
the Dialogue. If therefore this Paſſage be capable of being under- 
ſtood in a Senſe, conſiſtent with juſter Thoughts of the Divine Na- 
ture, and at the ſame time, perfectly agreeable to the Tenor of 
this whole Dialogue, and to all the reſt of Plato's 'Writings, it is 
probable, that *tis the real Meaning of Plato in the Sentence now. 
before us. We begin the conſideration of this Point, by citing a 
few Paſſages in Xenophon's Inſtitution of Cyrus, according to Mr. Aſhley's 
excellent Tranſlation, pages 114, 115, & 116,—* that Such as made 
impious Prayers, would probably meet with Diſappointments from the 
Gods: “ that firfl rendering our ſelves Such as we ought to be, we 
ſhould then 'make our Prayers to the Gods“: and that the moſt likely 
Perſon to obtain from the Gods his Suit, is not He who, when he is in 
diftreſs, flatters ſervilely, but He who in his moſt happy Circumſtances is 
g mindful of the Gods. Theſe Sentences, which Xenophon puts 
into the mouth of Cyrus, as Leſſons taught him by his Father, but 
in which he delivers what he had himſelf learnt from his own great 
Maſter Socrates, are cited here by us, as Paſſages parallel to this of 
Plato in one reſpect only ; they ſerve to ſhew, that the Reaſon- 
ing of this Dialogue is not built on the Vulgar Superſtition; for 
that, in the opinion of the great Athenian Philoſopher himſelf, only 
Some Petitioners were heard, and .only Some of their Petitions 
granted, by that Divine Being, to whom they were addreſſed, with- 
out his being on that account either capricious, or illiberal, or par- 
tial. To proceed: *tis agreeable not only to all the Philoſophy of 
Plato, but alſo, we preſume, to all true Religion, to deem of the 
Divine Nature, as all-Good, without the leaſt Mixture of Evil; and 
to deem of the Divine Being, - the Subje& of this Goodneſs, or in 
whom it reſides, as always wvi//ing and freely communicating Good, but 
never willing Evil to Any. From theſe Principles it follows, that 


all 
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Hype . ALCIBIADES. 
Nes. 


all thofs PERIL intelligent Beings, who will what is pas Goad, 
either to Themſelves or to Others, * correſpond with the Nature and 
Will of the Divine Being; and that Such, as vill what is Evil, are re- 
pugnant to him. True it is, that None can vill any thing which 
appears to them to be Evil to Themſelves; becauſe no one can have 
any Malice againſt That which he deems to be Himſelf: but the 
Malicious muſt of neceſſity always will, wiſh, and intend Evil to 
Others, if it hath the appearance: of being Good for Themſelves: and 
if they pray for this Evil to Others, their Prayers are impious ; no 
leſs ſo than thoſe Prayers, ſpoken of by Xenophon: for thoſe Prayers, 
he ſays, are impious, becauſe they are ** contrary to the ſettled Laws 
of the Gags" in their government of the Univerſe: and the Prayers 
of the Malicious are contrary to the Nature and Will of the Father 
of all Rational Beings, When therefore Any of theſe Beings pray 
maliciouſly againſt Others, their Prayers are rejected. —Farther ; & 
foes: the Divine Creator wills to his Creatures, not what they may 

ta be their Good, but what really is ſo, the Prayers even of 
oa Well · diſpoſed in Heart, but unwiſe and ignorant of True Good, 
are not granted by the Governor of the World, if they pray for any 
thing which might prove an Evil. We are very ſenſible, that 
Objections to the If. of this Explication of the Paſſage, now be- 
fore us, may naturally ſuggeſt 83 to a Reader of the Paſ- 
ſage, which immediately follows it : thoſe Objections we ſhall en- 
deayour to anſwer in the next Note: but we cannot here obviate 
them any otherwiſe, than by deſiring the Reader to take notice, 
that we are now ſpeaking only of Addrefles, made to the Sovereign 
E the all · wiſe and all · good Goverpar of the Univerſe. 
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Socrates; 
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Do you not think then, that much pil conſideration: 
is requiſite, to prevent a Man. from praying unwittingly. for 
Things which are very evil, but which he f imagines very 
good; if the Gods, at that time when he is praying to them, 

ſhould happen to. be diſpoſed to grant whatever Prayers. he 


Happens 


4 It is moſt certain, that: this Paſſage is very apple to ſuch 
Prayers, as were addreſſed to thoſe i imaginary Deitys, worſhipped by 
the Populace of ancient Greece: and tis poſſible, that to many modern 
Readers it may ſeem applicable to ſuch Prayers only. But if we 
conſider the Nature, and the natural Effects, of ſincere Prayer,. 
and whence it is, that Prayers, addreſſed even to imaginary Deitys, 
often ſeem to be efficacious, and ſometimes really are ſo, —we ſhall 
find, that the Meaning of the Paſſage may be extended to Prayers 
intentionally addreſſed to the One Supreme Being; for it will appear, 
from what Cauſes it proceeds, that even Theſe are often inefficaci-- 
ous,—Prayer then, or Religious Petition, is an application of the 
Mind, either to ſome Idea in the Intellect, or to ſome Image in the 
Imagination, —an Idea, or Image, which the Mind preſumes to be a 
Being different from her Self, but preſent to her, either within, and 
privy therefore to her Thoughts and Wiſhes, or elſe wirbout, hearing 
and underſtanding the Words of her Prayer —a Being, far ſuperior” 
to her Self, and ble to beſtow the Boon prayed for.—If the Mind* 
moreover believes this Being, ſo applied to, whether real or imagi- 
nary, propitious to her, and %7e/ding to her Supplications, this Act of 
Prayer, performed devoutly, has a wonderfully great Ee on the Sou! 


of a religious and devout Supplicant;—The chief Objects: of Worſhip: 
to the Grecian Multitude, whatever Names were given them, or- 


Fables told concerning them, were, in reality, thoſe great Am- 
Bages 
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blages of Rund Bodys, the Sea, the Air, and the Ather; and 
alſo thoſe Bodies Celeftial, whoſe Influence on Earth is evidently . 
perceived and felt, the Sun and the Moon: for every diſtin& Part of 
Nature was in ancient Greece believed to be the Seat of ſome parti- 
cular and ſeparate Intelligence, as much ſuperior to the Human Mind, 
as the Bodys, believed to be their Seats, were of more Strength, 
Activity, and Force, than the Human Bady.— Beſides theſe Deitys, 
who were ſuppoſed to rule and direct only the Corporeal Parts of Na- 
ture, the Grecians believed alſo, that great Abilitys of the' Human _ 
Soul, uncommon. Strength of Underſtanding, Force of Spirit, and 
Livelineſs of Fancy, with thoſe Virtues and Graces, thoſe Sciences 
and Arts, in which one Man excells another, were inſpired into him 
by certain Other Deitys,-Such Deitys, as ſeverally had in Them- 
ſelves the Perfection of thoſe ſeveral Mental or Moral Excellencys.— 
The External Deitys, (for ſo may properly enough be called Thoſe, 
whoſe Power extended no farther than Outward Nature,) were ad- 
dreſſed with Prayers and Supplications, whenever they appeared un- 
favorable to the Huſbandman, the Merchant, or the Traveller; when 
the Sky looked angry, and ſhot forth Thunder and Lightning; when 
the Air and the Sea ſeemed enraged, and terrified the Sailor; and 
when Droughts or Inundations threatened Famine and Deſtruftion 
to the Inhabitants: of Earth. For it was believed, that the Wrath 
of theſe incenſed Deitys might be appeaſed by Sacrifices, preſent 


Offerings, or Vows of future. This Belief ſupported the Supphant's _ 


Courage, during theſe Commotions in the Elements, or during any 
unuſual Appearances in the Sky: for, in proportion to its Strength 
and Stability, it ſupplyed him with Hopes, more or leſs ſtrong and 
laſting, that He ſhould be preſerved from the impending Evils; and 
theſe Hopes animated and redoubled his Efforts for his own Preſer-, 
vation. Accordingly, as ſoon as thoſe Commotions ceaſed, 'or thoſe. 
ſtrange Phenomena diſappeared, Whoever had eſcaped the Danger or. 
the. Dread, being 1 ignorant of their natural Cauſes, attributed ſuch 
.C 2 a 
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a Ceafing, or Diſappearing, partly at leaſt, to the Efficacy of his 
own Prayers. And in conſequence of the ſame 'Belief, Whoever 
had happened to ſuffer, either in his Perſon or in his Property, frotn 

thoſe violent and ſudden Changes in the Atmoſphere, (as it Muppet 
often to Many on ſuch Occaſions,) was generally deemed to have 
been obnoxious to the Divine Wrath, more than Such as had eſcaped; 
and his Prayers were fuppoſed not to have been heard, nor his Sacri-- 
fices, Offerings, or Vows accepted. The Internal Deiys, (for {6 we 
may juſtly call Thoſe, whoſe Power was. thought- to- operate only 
within the Soul of Man,) were invoked with Sacrifices and Prayers by 
Such, as were deſirous of excelling 1 in any inward'Accompliſhments,. 
or of making Acquiſitions in ſome Science or Art. But ſince it 
happens oftentimes, that Men undertake the Study of an Art or a 
Science without an adequate Ci of Mind; and without a Dif- 
poſition-of Soul and Body proper for the Undertaking, in every fuck. 
Caſe all their Sacrifices and Prayers muſt be unattended with Succeſb: 
whilſt Such Perſons, as have from Nature a Genius RR 
with the Deity whom they apply to, ſeldom fail of ſucceeding in 
their Application : for, their Spirits being elevated by a Belief of 
ſupernatural Affiſtance in their Studys, their Minds become Enthu- 
fraſtic; and their Mental Powers approach: nearer and nearer to That 
Deity, whom they invoke to aid them; that is, in reality, to Per-- 
fection in that Kind of Excellence, to arrive at which they ſtrive 
with ſo much Ardour,——The Minds of the ignorant and ſuper- 
ſtitious Vulgar deſcended to lower Objects of their Worſhip : Some 
of which were the ſubordinate Powers of Animal, Vegetable, and' 
Plaſtic Nature: Others were ſuch Paſſions of the Human Soul, as 
are wont to be the moſt vehement, and to. urge Men to Actions the 
moſt violent. For every Paver of every Part of Nature, and every 
Paſſion of the Irrational Part of the Human Soul, had been not only 
perſonified, but alſo deified, by the antient Greek Poets; who, ac- 
cording to the true Genius of Poetry, took delight in ann Qualitys, 
Actions, 
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 fttions, and Paſſions, to the Rünk &f Sec danger; [owe in attributing to 
| Things fenſeleſs a particular Life, Senſe; and Intelligence, to Each of 
them its own in a word, in exalting every Being, or Attribute of Be- 
ing, above its real Dignity in Nature, — Now the praying devoutly to 
theſe inferior Deitys of the Vulgar was attended with Conſequences 
of the ſame b as thoſe witch Followed from devoutly praying to 
the ſuppoſed higher Deitys before- mentioned: it excited Men to In- 
duſtry, and gave Encouragement to them in their Labours or En- 
deavours; and where a certain Mind, Spirit, or Fancy, in the De- 
Wee, was neceſſary to accompliſh the Event» prayed for, the pray» 
ing, with a ſtrong Behef of being divinely aided, could not but con- 
1 to the Suoceſs of the Prayer; if it ſucceeded, and if other 
Cauſes more powerful did not counteract: for the Event, prayed for 
in theſe caſes, was at leaſt not leſs uncertain, not leſs a meer Con- 
ngent, than the Succeſs, of Prayers, addreſſed to thoſe Other 
Nl —The generative and productive Power of Vegetables and 
Animals 3 is often over powered by ſuperior and more general Cauſes. 
So that Prayers, ce to or to Bacchus, to Priapus or 0 | 
Lucina, were inefficacious, whenever theſe Deitys happened to be 
38. 7 75 or Juno, by Apollo or Fehler, by Saturn or Ne- 
celſay. if Two Kffcrent Perſons happened-to. have one and 
the ſame oh ny of their Defres, or if Each were the Object of Ani- 
moſity to the Other, they could not, Both of them, be. ſucceſsful 
in the firſt caſe, or victorious in the latter. It was therefore impoſ- 
fible for Fenus or Mars to grant the Petitions of Both the Partys 
who prayed to them in ele caſes; One of the Two. muſt have 
been rejevted. —We need not ſpeak: of Prayers addreſſed to OR 
the changling Deity” of Fools; 
becauſe She was acknowleged by her Votarys Wee een no | 
Prayers, but to be degf as well as blind. Vet Her Votarys felt from 
their Prayers One Effect in common with Thoſe who prayed to the 
Other imaginary Deitys; their Hopes were afreſh enlivened, as 
often as they prayed, and gave them freſh Vigour in their Purſuits 


Or 
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a Ceating, or Diſappearing, partly at leaſt, to the Efficacy of kis 
own Prayers. And in conſequence of the ſame Belief, ' Whoever 
had happened to ſuffer, either in his Perſon. or in his Property, from 

thoſe violent and ſudden roam oh in the Atmoſphere, (as it Mppett 
often to Many on ſuch Occaſions,) was generally deemed to have 
been obnoxious to the Divine Wrath, more than Such as had eſcaped; 
and his Prayers were fuppoſed not to have been heard, nor his Sacti-- 
fices, Offerings, or Vows-accepted.—The Irternal Deirys, (for ſo we 
may juſtly call 'Thoſe, whoſe Power was thought to operate only 
within the Soul of Man,) were invoked with Sacrifices and Prayers by 
Such, as were deſirous of excelling 1 in any inward” Accompliſhments;. 
or of making Acquiſitions in ſome Science or Art. But ſince it 
happens oftentimes, that Men undertake the Study of an Art or a: 
Science without an adequate Capacity of Mind, and without a Dif- 
poſition of Soul and Body proper for the Undertaking, in every ſuch 
Caſe all their Sacrifices and Prayers muſt be unattended with Sueceſs: 
whilſt Such Perſons, as have from Nature a Genius e e 
with the Deity whom they apply to, ſeldom fail of ſucceeding in 
their Application: for, their Spirits being elevated by a Belief of 5 
ſupernatural Aſſiſtance in their Studys, their Minds become Enthu- 
ſiaſtic; and their Mental Powers approach nearer and nearer to That 
Deity, whom they invoke to aid them; that is, in reality, to Per- 
fection in that Kind of Excellence, to arrive at which they ſtrive 
with ſo much Ardour.—— The Minds of the ignorant and ſuper- 
ſtitious Vulgar deſcended to lower Objects of their Worſhip : Some 
of which were the ſubordinate Powers of Animal, Vegetable, and 
Plaſtic Nature: Others were ſuch Paſſions of the Human Soul, as 
are wont to be the moſt vehement, and to urge Men to Actions the 
moſt violent. For every Paver of every Part of Nature, and every 
Paſſion of the Irrational Part of the Human Soul, had been not only 
perſonified, - but alſo deified, by the antient Greek Poets; who, ac- 
cording to the true Genius of Poetry, took delight in raiſing Qualitys, 


Actions, 
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Ablians, and Paſſions, to the Rink of Subantes „ [edn attributing to 


| Things fenſeleſs a particular Life, Senſe, and Intelligence, to Each of 
them its om in a word, in exalting every Being, or Attribute of Be- 


ing, above its real Dignity in N ature.— Now the praying devoutly to 
theſe inferior Deitys of the Vulgar was attended with Conſequences 
of the ſame Kind, as thoſe which followed from devoutly praying to 
the ſuppoſed higher Deitys' befort- mentioned: it excited Men to In- 
duſtry, and gave Encouragement to them in their Labours or En- 
deavours ; and where a certain Mind, Spirit, or Fancy, in the De- 
votee, was neceſſary to accompliſh the Event» prayed for, the pray» 
ing, with a ſtrong Belief of being divinely aided,” could not but con- 
tribute to the Suoceſs of the Prayer; if it Wessel, ind if other 
Cauſes more powerful did not cbunteract: for the Event, prayed for 
in theſe caſes, was at leaſt: not leſs uncertain, not leſs a meer Con- 
ngent, than the Succeſs, of Prayers, addreſſed to thoſe Other 
Ba Arbe generative and productive Power of Vegetables and 
Animals 3 is often over powered by ſuperior and more general Cauſes. 
So that Prayers, addreſſed to Ceres or to Bacchus to Priapus or 4 
Lucina, were inefficacious, whenever theſe Deitys happened to be 
oppoſed, by EA god or Juno, by Apollo or Fupittr,. by Saturn or N. 
ceftty. - if Two Kfferent Perſons happened to have one and 
the ſane oy of their Defres, or if Each were the Object of Ani- 
moſity to the Other, they could not, Both of them, be ſucceſsful 
in the firſt caſe, or victorious in the latter. It Was therefore impoſ- 
fible for Venus or Mars to grant the Petitions of Both the Partys 
who prayed to them in theſe caſes; One of the Two. muſt have 
been rejected. We need not ſpeak: of Prayers addreſſed to ORs 
the changling Deity of Fools; 
becauſe She v was acknowleged by her Votarys themſelves to. hear no ; 
Prayers, but to be de as well as bi Vet Her Votarys felt from 
their Prayers One Effect in common with Thoſe who prayed to the 
Other imaginary Deitys; their Hopes were afreſh enlivened; as 
often as they prayed, and gave them freſh Vigour in their Purſuits 


a 
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or Undertakings. In the fame Ages however, in Whieli theſe ſuper. 
Aitious Notions and Cuſtoms prevailed: amongſt the Multitude, a 
Few there were, who were better iuſtructed, as having been perfefted 
in the Greater Myfterys as they were called, Myſterys, derived to 
Gfeece immediately from Orpheus. Theſe Few were Perſons, whoſe 
noble Birth, liberal Education, and ample Fortune, had lifted them 
above the Populace. Vet not to All ſuch Perſons were the Secrets 
of the Orphic Theology imparted; but to Thoſe of them only, whoſe 
natural Capacitys and acquired Endowments of Mind, added to their 
other Advantages, gave them good Pretenfions to a Share in the Go- 
vermnent of. the Common-wealth, when Age ſhould have ripened their 
Abilitys, and Experience in Human Life ſhould have taught them 
Wiſdom, Alcibiades was every way qualified for ſuch future Pre- 
tenſions, and had therefore been admitted into thoſe Secrets of the 
Orphic Doctrine, which we ſaid were imparted only to a ſelect F ew. 
We take notice of this Fact, relating to Alcibiades, as it confirms 
what we are endeavouring to eſtabliſh by this N ote, and by That 
which immediately precedes. For it muſt be granted highly i impro- 
bable, that Plato would introduce Socrates reaſoning with Alcibiades 
from Opinions believed by Neither, and even make theſe falſe Opi- 
nions the Foundation of the whole Dialogue. Now, by being per- 
fected in the Myſterys, called Elegfinian, (from Elan, an Attic Town 
where they were celebrated,) Alcibiades had learnt, that the natural 
Powers of every Being, whether ſmall or great, whether leſs or more 

| general, centered all of them in One all-powerful Being Univerſal. 
And, having hence diſcovered, that the popular Religion was at the 
beſt only Symbolical, he could addreſs no real or ſincere Prayers to 
any of the popular Deitys. But he had not by thoſe Means been 
taught the Nature of that One Univerſal Being, any farther thay j is 
expreſſed 1 in the following Op bic Verſes, Part 1 the lego! D 5 
7 
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EH! One Be'ing is ſelf- exiſtent: from this Ole 

a Produc'd are all things, by this One are fram d. 
He moves them interchangeably around, 

388 _ Himſelf within them; with corporeal Eye 

10 e B no man ſeen, ſeen only by the Mind. 

11. 91) Thos view the deathleſs Per of the World. 
Sole K King : nor is there Other, Him beſide. aries cs 


With. ty this ſmall degree of Licht had the Mind of Alcibiades' 
been enlightened ;-(to: make uſe of Terms employed in the Myfeerys * 
and only this little way was he advanced towards Perfection in the 
Knowlege of Divine Things, by his having had ſuch religious Myfte- + 
ys revealed to him But he had not from thence: learnt, that this 
ſole Governor of the Univerfe governs it by a Law immutable and 
invariable; that this Law is, in the Cor poreal World, Necęſſuy and 
Fate, and therefore abſolutely inviolable; that, in the Rational World, . 
it is Unzoerfal Fuſtice, not to be violated with Impunity by any Per- 
ſon in any Condition, or Circumſtances! whatever: In partaking of 
thoſe Myſterys, he had not been taught his own. Nature, as it ſtands 

related to that Univer/al+ Bring. He knew not therefore, by any 

ſuch. Means of Information, that his Body and Fortunes were ſubject 
to the everlaſting Law of Necęſity and Fate; his Mind and Con- 
ſcience, to the eternal Law of Righteouſneſs ; ſo that no Prayers or 
Sacrifices could avail aught, to exempt Either Part of him from 
That Law, to which by Nature it as ſubject.— He had not learnt, 
from any rere r- wy had adi w_—_ natura boni, ſum- 
| op 0 Mumque” 


=> 
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| mumque quid ejus. What ĩs of all things the moſt defirable'to Rational 
| Beings, as being the. malt agreeab/e.to.their Nature; aud What, there- 
fore, if they knew Themſelyes, would be the conſtant Ojzett of all their 
JWiſhes. Neither had he: learntz—qwd fas optare;—What alone, tis 
agreeable to. the Nature of the Divine Being, that the only Creatures, 
capable of praying to him, ſhould pray to him for.—As long as the En- 
lightened by Prieſts who preſided oyer the My/terys, continued in dark- 
neſs and i ignorance as to thoſe moſt important Truths, ſo long muſt 
the Objects of their Wiſhes: and Prayers have been the very ſame 
with thoſe of the 1 1guorant and unenlightened. Mullitude: the only real 
difference between them, in their Prayers, was about the Number of 
Beings, to whom they addreſſed thoſe Prayers; and about the Name 
or Names, by which they invoked them in their Addreſſes. With 
regard to the obtaining what they prayed for, it was alſo equally un- 
certain, The Government of the World ſometimes did, and ſome- 
times did not, co-incide with their Prayers; and as to what depended 
on Themſelves, their Faith, however different the Object of it might 
be, was equally favorable to them All. For a firm Belief of divine 
or ſuper- natural Aſſiſtance, in Whatever way and from whatever 
Being it be ſuppoſed to come, muſt alike invigorate the Believers 
own Efforts; and vigorous Efforts, employed i in the Uſe of Means 
proper to effect the End aimed at, are, in the pre- eſtabliſhed Order 
of Events, generally attended with Succeſs. Whenever they are 
unſucceſsful, it muſt be when they are oppoſed, from other Quarters 
of the Moral World, by Efforts ſtill more vigorous, or by Oppor- 
tunitys of uſing Means ſtill more proper to the fame End; or when 
they are impeded and turned out of their. way by a ſtrong Current 
of Human Affairs, running counter or tranſverſly; or when they 
are diſappointed by what we call Accidents in the Natural World; 
and theſe are unforeſeen Motions of Corporeal Things, directed in their 
Courſe either by the Laws of Corporeal Nature | blindly, ' or by the 
Will of Men intentionally, tho without reſpe& to any Others who 
may by theſe Means be diſappointed. What Prayers only have 
Virtue 
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happens to male 5? As! ada they lay, inconfiderately's 
prayed the Gods, that his Sons might divide their Patri- 


Virtue to Shen in ſome Degree, the Things prayed for, What 
Prayers only are truly pious, worthy of the Divine Nature to receive, 
and of the Human Nature to offer, That Wiſdom alone can teach 
us, by which alone we can be taught What is the End of Man, 
What his Good i is, and What his Evil; to inform us of which only 
Divine Teacher, is the principal Deſign of this dee 55 in Re 
Concluſion of 1 at, wall appear. 9 

That is, w whenever a Mans Prahers happen. to radiant with 
the Divine Hill. For the Willof Man only is ſubje& to Contingency : 
in the Divine Will there is no Principle of Mutability within, nor is 
it liable to ſuffer Change thro any Motion of Things without. The 
Truth of this appears from that indiſſoluble Cham of Things, by 
which, in the Moral as well as in the Natural World, the ſame; Cauſes 
draw after them always the ſame Events: tho to Us, who ſee not all 
the many concurring, Cauſes, (only One of which is the Will and 
Conduct of One ſingle Man, ) the Events, which they produce, may 
ſeem, in Nature, caſual, in Human Affaits, meme i 
Things Divine, a New Direction from above. atk 2 


This Sentence is evidently meant to prove the neceſſity of . 
confideration, before a Man prays; by ſhowing, from the example of 


Oedipus, the Miſchiefs often conſequent” to ab and nad vn 
Prayet. An oppoſition therefors- ſeems: intended between the aur 

in this paſſage, and the mgawibems premeditation, or previous 1 

ration, above recommended. Accordingly, we have ventured, againſt 
the Opinion of Erneflus in his Notes to Xenophon's Memorab: L. 4, 
C. 7, to give this Oppoſed Meaning here to the word aur, by ren- 
dering it, in Engliſh, inconfderately; a Meaning, very little diffe- 
rent from the primary and uſual Senſe of the Word, in which it ſig- 
nifies the ſame with en, that 4 inmadiatcy directly, With- 
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mony betoeen thank! "by the Sword?” Inſtead therefore of 
praying for his Family, as he might have done, that the 
Evils, which it then ſuffered, might be averted, he curſed 
it wo er that more might be EN. The 
15 nt ah ö 1 eee as "Byent 
7 The ſme Welt of this Curſe i is eek 5 Euripites in 9 
niſe, v. 68. by Sophocles, in Oedipus Colon: v. 1437, & 1447 & ſeq: 
(where Oedipus himſelf re-iterates the-Curſe:) and by the Scholiaſt 
on Aiſehylus, in Septem apud Thebas, v. 613, 713, 729, & 853. | 
3 Cayſes, in thoſe ancient days, were Prayers, addreſſed to the 
Infernal Deitys, — to Tartarus, or everlaſting Darkneſs,—to primæval 
Night, —but chiefly to Thoſe who wete fabled to be the Daughters 
of Night, the Eumenides. For no Deitys, who dwelt in Light, were 
imagined to be the Authors of Evil ever to Any. In conformity 
with theſe Practices and Opinions, Sophocles, in the laſt of the two 
ah” cited from him in Note 7, and Statius in his Thebaid, Lib: 1, 
v. 56 & ſeq: give to this Curſe, pronounced by Oedipus againſt his 
Sons, the Form of a Prayer, addreſſed to thoſe Powers of Darkneſs. 
Hence appears the Ignorance of the Author of the xuxAnh Ongak, or 
old: Greek Ballad, Of the Seige of Thebes, cited by the Scholigſi on 
Sophocles, pag: 577, Edit: P. „Steph. For, after he has told a very 
filly Tale, how the Two Sons of Oedipus, having had an Ox killed 
for a Sacrifice, ſent a Joint of it to their Father who was then blind. 
and how Oedipus had expected the prime Piece of all, —he concludes 
this Part of the Story in manner and form following ;—that is to ſay, 
being interpreted (as it oughtto be) in Ballad- Style, and Ballad-Metre,— 


As ſoon as er he underſtood, . 
Twas only the Ache-Bone, 
For Him too mean, unworthy Food ; 
Againſt the Ground, in wrathful mood, 
He ſtraitway daſh'd it down. 
| 4 Then 
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Event of which Curſe was this, that not only what he prayed 
for was accompliſhed,” but from that accompliſhment fol 


lowed other Evils, many and terrible, which there i is no need 
to enumerate). 6 ie 


9 


t  ALICBIADES. | 


But, Socrates, you have now ſpoken of a Man who, was 
inſane, for Who, think you, in his m Mind would. ven- 
ture to o make ſuc Gare of gene NA £ 850 


| SSerAT A. Au essen U . 
Wbetber is it your opinion, that to be inſane i is to be in 

a State of id OE? '* to: 0 0 which 3 is Sound? ood 
1. | q} 01 | Ii er 
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9 The Ba siegte Fr brick related by lids, in Bull. 
Lib: 3, Cap: 6 & 7. 
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do In the Greek it is Rand Some Loan Pee who n 
happen to read This, will be apt to think; until he has read a little 
farther, that we ought to have rendered it into agli by the word 
ſub-cantrary. But, in reading on, he will ſoon find, that Plato means bs 
point-blank oppoſite, or directly contrary. He will probably then 8 i 
think, either that an Error has here crept into the Greek Text, or | | | 
that Plato himſelf erred, in uſing an improper word. To exculpate 

our n his Tranſcribers, and his Printers, we ate to conſider | 
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the different Meanings of the Greek Particle d, (to which the 
q Latin Particle ſub exactly anſwers,) in compoſition.—-Often it dimi- 
niſhes the Force of the Noun or Verb, to which it is prefixed; as it 
; | does in the words, : UTOYAvR%E, fubdulcle, fveeti fb; UTaTopar, ſubdu- 
bitare, 10 be ſomewhat in doubt. But it cannot have this Meaning in 
the place now before us, becauſe the word uTearrior has here the 
full Force of the word erarrior, contrary,—Sometimes dre, com- 
pounded with a Noun or Verb, hath the Force of Az9pa, and ſig- 
nifys the Secrecy of the Thing denoted by the Noun, or the ſecret 
Doing denoted by the Verb; as, for inſtance, in the words uUrofoa3, 
ſuggeſtio, an indirect or fly intimation; de,“, ſuggreſſus, coming 
on ſecretly ; d rope, ſuffugiens, running away by fiealth ; ; UToxAdmluy 
| ſuffarari, to ſleal away [a Perſon or Thing]. And in this Senſe. the 
word uTevavtioy ſeems uſed by Arifotle, | in the beginning of the Firſt 
Book of his Topichs.. For he is there ſpeaking of thoſe Reſpondents 
in Dialectic Argumentation, who make their Reſponſes contrary to 
| what they ought, without knowing or intending it, from meer want 
| of Skill in arguing DialeQically. But ſanity of Mind is contrary to 
Soundneſs of Mind, with as'evident and apparent Signs of Contrariety, 
| as appear in any other Two Contrarys in Nature. Tesaνν therefore 
| cannot mean A teravTior, ſecretly contrary, in the preſent Paſſage. — 
| A third Force of the. Particle dd, in compoſition, imparts to the 
Noun or Verb, with which it is combined, its own ſimple and pri- 
mary Meaning, that is, under; as it does, for inſtance, in the words, 
UTGY 2405, ſubterraneous ; uworeivew, t0 ſublend and in a metaphorical 
Senſe, 9 d raggos, an Under-Ruler ; uTaSeay, o bear an Under-Part in 
finging. In a like metaphorical ſenſe,=beeadfs every Particular Thing | 
is derived from That Univerſal, of whoſe Eſſence and Power it par- 
| | takes, and under which it therefore 'ranks,—and becauſe, in every 
| Kind of Being, whatever fs true of All who partake of the Kind, 
| is true alſo of Any of the Kind, as being included in All,—where- 
ever Two Univerſal Propoſitions, are contrary to each other, as theſe 
NI for e, NEE is Wiſe, No Man is M ſe, —there 
L the 
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the Two Particular Propoſitions, included in them, — Same Man is 
Miſe,. Not every Man is Wiſe, or Some Man is not Wiſe,—are by 
Ariſtotle's Commentators called ſub-contrary Propoſitions. Now, if 
the uſe of the term /ub-contrary be admiſſible, when *tis applied to 
ſuch Propoſitions, as may Both of them be true, (and it has been al- 
ways ſo applied by the Peri patetig and Scholaſtic Logiciaus tho not 


by Ariſtotle himſelf,) we think it ought not to be deemed improper 


in Plato, if he applys it to ſuch Simple Terms, as ſignify Things, 
contrary to each other in their natures, but ranking «under Other Con- 
trarys, as Species under their ſeveral Genera. And that in the Paſſage 
now before us it is ſo apphed, we thus prove, from the authority of 
Plato's greateſt Diſciple, Ar#atle.' In his Treatiſe on the Categorys, 
Cap 11, F. 6. after having obſerved, that Some Contrarys are found 
25 eranT ios virecis, in Contrary Genera, the. Inſtances of This, Pro- 


duced by him, are usain »} ada, Tuftice and Injuſtice: for of the 
former of theſe, fays be, Virtue is the Genus; of "the latter, Vice; 28 


ut Jag, ae To vos, Ts 9e, XAKIC N Ow the ſame: ſubordination 1 18 | 


true of pęerneis & paria, Solndneſs of Mind and Inſanity : Virtue is 
the Genus of the former; and Vice is the Genus of the latter. For 
Soundneſs of Mind 1s the Virtue of the Rational Part of the Son]; as 
Juſlice is the Virtue of the Whole; Soul: and the Contrarys of theſe 
Virtues are different Species of Vice, in the ſame manner; the Differ- 
ence between them Iying only in the Difference of their Subjects. 
Ariſtotle is certainly blameleſs, in his attributing Contrariem to any 
particular Virtue and its oppoſite Vice, when they are compared toge- 
ther; for Contrarys undoubtedly they are. And, if alſo they are 
conſidered as Species of Contrary. Genera, very excuſable certainly is 


Plato, in his attributing to them Sub-contrarjety : the qaly Olye&yon, 
to which it ſeems liable, is That of an ACCUTIEY too nice, and in 


this place perhaps needleſs, 4 
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30 THE SECOND 
| AL ciBIADES, 
I am quite of opinion, that it is. 


SOCRATES, 


And are you not of opinion too, that there are Men who 
want Underſtanding, and Men who have not that Want? 


ALCIBIADES, 
I Am. 8 


SOCRATES, 

Come then, let us confider What Sort of Men theſe are. 
You have admitted, that Men there are who want Under- 
ſtanding, Men who do not want it, and other Men, you 
ſay, who are inſane. 


ALCIBIADES. 
True. 


SOCRATES, 
Farther now; are there not Some Men in a Good State 


of Health ? 


ALCIBIADES, 
There are. 


SOCRATES. 


And are there not Others in a Bad ſtate of Health? 


ALCIBIADES, 


Certainly, 


SOCRATES, 


ALCIBIAD ES 31 
. SOCRATES. 
\ Theſe then are not the Same Men with Thoſe. 


ALCIBIADES, 
By no means. : 
SOCRATES; 


Whether now are there any Men, who are in Neither of 
thoſe ſtates ? 


POET? © ALcinvraDes, 
Certainly, None. n 
SockaArzs. 

For every Man muſt of neceſſity either have god Ta, 
or want good Health, 


ALCIBIADES, 
4 þ a Sn 
SOCRATES. 


Well; do you think. after the ſame manner, with re again} 
to the bavieg of Vang and the want of Under 
Wl ! 


| Atcivianss.. 2 2 
How do u; mean? nenne 


0 HM o 


SOCRATES, 


* 


2 THE SECOND 
SOCRATES. 

Do you think it to be \neceſlary **, that a Man ſhould 
either have or want a good Underſtanding? Or is there, 
beſides, ſome Third and Middle ſtate of Mind, in which 
a Man neither has nor wants a good Underſtanding ? 


| ALCIBIADES. 
There certainly is not. 
SOCRATES. 


Every Man then of neceſſity muſt be either in the One 
or in the Other of thoſe Two Conditions. 


bs | ALCIBIADES. 
So it ſeems to Me. 


In all the printed Editions of the Greek we here read, Aon 
oo: ol re chα Do you think it poſſible, &c. And Cornarius, as if he 
found this Reading in the Heſſen/lein Manuſcript, tranſlates it into 
Latin thus,—/7detur tibi fieri poſſe, &c.—Ficinus & Stephens tranſlate 
it, as if they had read in their Manuſcripts, Aoxe? go Seiv eau, Do 
you think that a Man ought to be, &c.—Neither of theſe Readings can 
be right, becauſe they, Both of them, make this Dialectical Queſ- 
tion to be fooliſh as well as impertinent ; and becauſe alſo Either of 
them ſpoils the Argumentation.—To make the Inference, in the 
next Sentence of Socrates," juſt and concluſive, we muſt here read, 
Aon col avayxaioy tina, as we have ſuppoſed in tranſlating it. The 
neceſſity of making this Fmendation in the Greek Text was ſeen 
alſo by D'acier, as appears from his French Tranſlation. 


% 


SOCRATES, 
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Soe RATES. 


Do you not remember that you admitted This that 
Inſanity was contrary ** to Soundneſs of Underſtanding ? 


 ALCIBIADES. 
I do. 


SOCRATES. , 
And do you not remember that you admitted This alſo, 
that there was no Middle or Third State of Mind, in which 
a Man neither has nor wants a Good Underſtanding ? 


Ay CIBIADES. 
1 ad ned This too. 


SOCRATES, 


But how can Two Different things. be Contrary * to 
One and the Same . 8 N 


- 


22 The . a uTererTiov, is uſed here, as in the former Paſ- 
ſage, to which Note 10 belongs. , 
13 Here again the Greek word is dre PR, 18 is the Place, 
meant in the beginning of Note 10. where we referred to a little 
farther on. For it is a Maxim with all Maſters in the Science of Lo- 
gick, when they treat of Simple Terms ſignificant 'of Things, that 
One only Term 1s contrary, /o One other. Now if this Maxim c 


as certainly it does, to Terms fignificant. of ſuch Things as are con- 


tained in One Common Genus, it is ſtill more evidently true of. the-. | 


Terms of ſuch Things as rank under Contrary Genera, th are there- 
fore called TOY | here by Plato. | | 


'S | 


? 


Arc x 
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Want of Underſtanding therefore, and Inſanity hg Mind,“ 
are likely to be found the Same Thing. 


— 


ALCIBIADES. 


It 8 appears or | 
\SockaTEs. | 


— #* #® 


== hey we mould pronounce, that all Fools. were Mad- 
men,'5 we ſhould pronounce. rightly, Alcibiades, 


ALCIBIADES. 


We ſhould. 


SOCRATES, 


In the firſt place, 5 your Equals in Age, if 8 o e 
ls to be F ROW, as indeed ni are, and Some of your 
. Here 


'4 In other words more common, Folly and . 

is That the Philoſophers of the Stoic Sect derived from Socrates 
that celebrated Paradox of theirs, deres Ts aPporas Hedda, that 
all Fools are Mad, is a juſt Obſervation of Cicero's in. Tuſcul: Dif- 
putat: L. 3. & 5. and Dr. Davis, in his Notes thereon, ſhews the 
Juſtneſs of it, by referring tg the Paſſage i in Plato now, before us. 

26 In the Greek, a · It is well obſerved by Vigerus de Idio- 
ziſm:* Grec: that where this word aurixa begins a Sentence, as it 
does here, it often hath the Meaning, which in our tranſlation 
we have aſſigned to it. The tranſition - from its Primary 


Meaning (obſerved. in Note 6.) to This was eaſy: for when we 
| | bave: 


+, v: 


.. 
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Elders too, all theſe we muſt pronounce Madmen. For 


conſider, are you not of opinion, that in this City there are 


few Wiſe men, but a Mhuntitude of 8 whom Lou call 
Madmen 4 | | 


2 


vo Smd on cal avi ab end oninpmi do tz) 


have a mind to prove, or to illuſtrate; G truth cr « any cf, AE. 
tion by Particular Inſtances, whatever of the Kind is immediately and 
direftly before our Eyes muſt, occur to us in the firſt place; and we 
naturally therefore produce it, for an Tnftance, before we ſeek far- 
— is probable indeed, that the Use of the word aur in this 


Secondary Meaniug gave occafion to its paſting into a Third, a little 
farther removed from its Otiginal;,—ſo' as to ſignify in general as for 
example, or as for inflance. For we do not controvert the Judg- 
ments of Learned Men, who attribute this. Third Meaning to it 1 
times in ancient Writers: as Dr. Taylor does i in his Index to L 
But we cannot agree with Erneftus, that it hath. no other than this 
general, Might, and cold Meaning in the. preſent Paſſage. * Socrates 
ſeems here to intend a Bye-Caution to his Young - Friend, to pre- 

vent him from being miſ-led, in his Notions of what is good and 
deſirable, (the Subject of this Dialogue,)*by the Purſuits and Con- 
duct of the reſt of the noble Athenian Youth. Beſide this, the pre- 
ſent aradoxical Poſition of Socrates (18 one of thoſe' Speculations, in 
which no Inance is of any Avail at all either to prove or to illuſ- 
trate; tis ſuch a one, as theſe others Senſe 15 every. whete attended 
with Mid: Every Particle, of Mutter has Life.in: it :2 for whether 
theſe Poſitions be true or falſe, the Truth or Falſhoo& of them 1s 
not rendered A; whit more clear or certain by fingling out any Species 
of Sentient Brute Animals, or any Forum of Ga i. , nk 
e A , 77 249 „ einde en ni 
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SocRAT ES. | | 58A 


Can you imagine then, that, living in the ame City 
with ſo many Madmen, we ſhould- live with an) Eaſe ot 
Comfort? or that we ſhould not have ſuffered from them 
long ago, have been buffeted, and pelted, and have met 
with all other Miſchiefs, which Madmen are wont to per- 
petrate? But conſider, my good Sir, whether we live not 
here in a different State of Things, W 


«Adana 15 


what is mes he truth of the cale, FAN "En with ical 


to the Multitude ? For it Is not A to t what 1 "Jak 
now imagined.” '9 | 


17 n in This, Rants an Obje tion to his own Banki nh 
have an opportunity of explaining and ' reconciling} it to Common 
Senſe. What his View was in laying down fo ſtrange a Poſition, 
we ſhall ſoon have occaſion to obſerve. 

For the baſer Multitude are witheld from doing many Infurys, 
partly by the Authority of the Laws which forbid to injure, re- 
ſtraining them thro Awe ; and partly by the Pains and Penaltys in- 
flicted on Offenders, reſtraining them thro Fear. But Madmen are 
under neither of thoſe Reſtraints. ee FIT OY 

'9s This—that the Multitude were really mad, in the common 
meaning of that word: an imagination, however, which Socrates had 
raifed in him, by his Paradox yet unexplained. 


SOCRATES. 


= = . 


37- 


A'L'CIBYADES 


SOCRATES: 
Neither do I nk it is fo, my ſelf, But wb ed con- 


ſider it in ſome ſuch way as This. 


112993 


A Adee 
In vor bow Go Kr mean?” 


1 PF wk V'19 x 14 Th 77 * 


SOCRATES, | 
I will tell you. We preſume, that Some M en there 
are, ho are ill in Health; do we not? 


— = 
133TX ö 1 = { 


: 


ALCIBIADES. 


| einn | 

a you think it neceſlary then, that erery Man, who is 
ill in Health, ſhould have the Gout, or a Fever, or an 
Ophthalmy ?**, do you not think, that a Man, without 
faffering ; — any of Theſe Diſcaſes, may be ill of ſome 
Other? For Diſeaſes, we ſuppoſe, a are of many various Kinds, 
and not t of Thoſe only. 


Al cizI4 8. Le Hel 
1 Gees they are. e eh af 


20 We have no ſingle Word in Our 1 to ; Jeng hat 
Diſeaſe of the Eyes, called by the Grecian Phyſicians ej, the 
Word, here uſed by Plato. They meant by it ſuch a S?rous Inflam- 

mation of the Eyes, or Defluxion of H umours on them, as in Latin 


; 


g 


is called Lippitudb. 


aol ee. 


THE SEC ON D. 


SockArzs. 
Do mu not think, that every O phthalmy. i is a n: 


38 


g Os : 41 . „ 


| ALCIBIADES. 
I do. 4 
Socn ks. ne irs! 15 
And do you think, chat eray, Diſcaſe therefore is an 
Ophthalmy? | x FONG OY 
| Atcivapss, per Tha: gn 


By no n m 1. Yet ſtill ing am at a Lok about 
your Meaning.“ 
+ SOCRATES, 


* The Greek is printed thus; & c Jene maon, vd 
; to be thus tranſlated into Engii : Do gion ther gare [ort then] 
think, that every Ophthalmy i is a Diſeaſe? ut there ſeems to be no; 
room for. a Conjunction C olleftive or, Ilative, or any other Continuative, 

in this ueſtion 3 ; tho in the next indeed there i is; becauſe the ner 
Queſhon 1s madle to depend on this, the Terms of This being only 
iaveried in framing That. We therefore think, that the Sean 
Word in this Sentence ought to be printed, s, or £1,,0r ele; ua: 
But whatever any future Editors of this Dialogue in the Greek may 
think of the neceſſity of ſome ſuch Alteration, we hope they will 
all take notice, that this Paſſage is wrongly. pointed i in Stephens's fine 
Edition, tho rightly in all the former, and in the late fair Edition 
at Oxford. . 13 


* In the Greek; —Ov Arend [& FAA n "ranilatiog theſe 


words, neither Ficinus nor Serranus, ſeem to have, attended to the 


Force of the word u after s: for they have not giyen te this Au- 
ſwer of Alaliadet the Energy, which it has in the Oo, 
2 the 


the Follower of Ficinus uſually, hath here dared to ſurpaſs his Leader, 
by repeating the Negative Particle thus, —Non a me [ pare ], non. 
We have followed his 9 in fo doing. See 1812 de Tdio- 
tiſn: Grat: 

*3 In the Greek—arogs 3 To; Myw—All the 'Trariflators of 
Plato's Second Alcibiades, except Dacier, interpret this Paſſage to the 
followin g Purport Tam daubiful, however, what Anſwer i ought 1 
70 give to this Nugftian.— An interpretation, This, which hardly the | 
Words, the Senſe not at all, will bear. The Queſtion, put by Socrates, 
was eaſy; the Anſwer to it was obvious: and Alcibiades without he- 
ſitation gave this right Anfwer, ſuch as every other Man would have 
given,. —“ By no Means, nat J. —Socratet took it for a ſufficient An- 
ſwer; and his next Queſtion ſhews that he approved it, and that 
"twas agreeable to his own Opinion. There is no reaſon therefore: 
to imagine, that the Doubt in the Mind of Alcibiades, expreſſed in 
the Sentence now before us, may relate to the Queſtion of Socrates, 
concerning the neceſſary Connection between an Ophthalmy and every: 
other Di Meaſe: it can relate only to the Point, for the, illuſtrating of 

which, in the way of Analogy, all theſe Queſtions about. Bodily. , 
| Diſeaſes are introduced, —namely, the Connection between Madneſs 
and Folly or Want of Underſtantling. This farther appears from: 
what immediately follows ; where Socrates firſt undertakes to get the 
Doubts of | Alcrbrades dare up; and then, after obſerving, that 
what they had Both agreed in, with regard to an Ophthalmy, was. 
equally, true of all other Diſeaſes; for that they were, all of them, 
but ſo many Species of Diſeaſe (or Tndiſpofition of the Body) in general; 
he applys what he had faid, concerning Bodily Diſenſes, to the great 
Point in hand, the Diſeaſes if the Mind. —On the whole, we believe, 
that our learned Readers wilt agree with us in thinking, that the laſt” 
words of this Sentence ought to be read thus, —7@s Aiyus.—And this No 
Reading is alſo confirmed by a Paffage not long before to the fame 
Purpoſe, —II7 Tore Mbytis 3 In wwhat way do you mean ?—Dacier per- 


ceived, the neceſſity of referring the Sentence, now before us, to the 
| | main 


* 


40 THE SECOND 
SOCRATES. 
But if you will give me your attention, in conſidering 


the matter, .Both of us together, we (hall 90 near to find 
the truth of it. 


ALCIBIADES. 
J give you, Socrates, all the attention I am Maſter of... 


Sbei i 


Was it not agreed by us, that every al was a2 
Diſeaſe; tho not every Diſeaſe, an Ophthalmy? 


ALCIBIADES. 


It was agreed ſo. 
SOCRATES. 


And I think, it was rightly ſo agreed. For all Perſons, 
who have a Fever, have a Diſeaſe ; not All, however, who 
have a Diſeaſe, have a Fever; neither have they, All of 
them, the Gout; nor All of them, an Ophthalmy. Every 
thing indeed of chis Kind-“ is a Diſeaſe; but They, whom 

5 . 


main Argument in this Firſt Part of the Dialogue, concerning Mad-- 
neſs and Folly; but finding, that the Fords agreed not with this true 
Senſe and Meaning, and a right Emendation of them not occurring 
to his Mind, he has here preſented us with an Imitation, rather than 
a Tranſlation. 
:4 That is, every continued Indiſpoſition of the Body ; ; MACS | 
the whole Body ſuffer from it throughout, as in a Fever; or whe- 


ther it be ſeated in any Organical Part, ſerving to Motion, as in the 
oy | 


SAD ES. 
we call Phyſicians, ſay, that Diſeaſes differ in their Effects 
on the Human Body. For all Diſeaſes are not alike, neither 
are they all attended with like Symptoms: but Each of 
them operates with a Power peculiar to its Self; and yet 


Diſeaſes are they All. Juſt as it is with reſpe& to Work- 
men; for Workmen we ſuppoſe Some Men are; do we not? *5 


ALCIBIADES, 
n we do. 
SOCRATES. 


such, as Shoe · makers, Smiths, Statuarys, and a great mul- 
titude oF Others, whom it is needleſs to enumerate diſtinctly. 
All Theſe have different Parts of Workmanſhip divided 
amongſt them; and they All are Workmen. They are 
not, however, Smiths, nor Shoe-makers, nor Statuarys, in- 


Gout ; or ſerving to Senſation, as in an Ophthalmy.—Plato, in his 
Choice of Similitudes aud Inflances, where they are requiſite to illuſ- 
trate his Subject, (and he never uſes any but on ſuch occaſions,) is 
always ſo exquiſitely curious, and often, as here, ſo ſcientifically 
judicious, that, with reſpect to this Ingredient in Good Writing on 
55 or Intellectual Subjects, we know of no Writer, * is his 
val, 
; " In the Socratic Manner of arguing from Anſwers given to Inter- 
rogations, the Interrogating Party aſſerts nothing poſitively; nor 
even lays down the moſt Certain Principles for a Foundation of the 
future Reaſoning, until they are admitted for Truths * the Re- 


TRY Party. 


he. 


3 | | " diferi- 


2 THE SECOND 


diſcriminately All of them together.“ Juſt ſo | Folly is di- 
vided amongſt Men, And Thoſe, who have the largeſt 
Share of it, we call Madmen: Such, as have a Portion 
ſomewhat leſs, we call Senſeleſs and Stupefed:*7 but if we 
chuſe to ſpeak of Theſe in gentler Terms, Some of us ſay, 
they are Magnanimous;“ Others call them Simpletons; and 
Others again, Harmleſs, and Unexperienced in the World, 
and Speechleſs.*'? You will alſo find, if you reflect, many 


26 It may perhaps be doubted, whether the laſt Word of this Sen- 
tence in the Greek be from Plato himſelf, or whether it be a: Margi- 
nal Gloſs. The Sentence ſeems eaſier and plainer, without it ; but 
with it, rounder, more harmonious, and more in the Style of Plato. 

In the Greek, euBeovrires, literally to be tranſlated, - 7hunder- 


firicken, For the Effect of Lightenmg, (when attended by Thunder,) 


and indeed of all ztherial or electrical Fire, is to fupefy, at leaſt for 
a time, whatever Animal it ſtrikes. | 

This Euphemiſmus is apply'd, in the way of Raillery or Goo. 
Humour, to ſuch Men as want Senſe or Underſtanding in the common 
Affairs of Human Life; as Men really Magnanimous, being uſually 
regardleſs of Things really little, and appearing fo to Them, are 
looked upon as Fools or as ſenſeleſs by the Multitude, to whom thoſe 
little Things appear great and important. 

*9 In the Greek, —Eyvez25s,—a Word, which in the proper Senſe of 
it, 1s applied only to Infants, before they have attained to the Uſe 
of Speech. —This Epithet, and the Two preceding it, are uſed in 
the way of Extenuation or Apology, — the firſt, for the wholly Uſeleſs 
or Unſerviceable in any Affair, the next, for the Silly, or Eaſy to 
be impoſed on, - the laſt, for the Silent from want of Ideas, having | 
—_ to ſay. 


other 
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other Names given them beſide Theſe. But they are all 
compriſed under the general Term, Folly or Want of Un- 
derſtanding. There is, however, a Difference between them, 
as One Art differs from another, One Diſeaſe from another. 
Or how otherwiſe doth the Caſe ſeem to you? 


ALCIBIADES, 
To Me, exactly as You repreſent it. 


| SocrarEs. e 
This Point therefore being ſettled, let us from hence re- 
turn back again. For it was propoſed, I think, in the 
beginning of our Inquiry, to be conſidered by us, What 
Sort of Men wanted Underſtanding, and What Sort were 
Men of Good Underſtanding. For it was agreed, that Some 
there were of Each Sort. Was it not? 


| ALC1BIADBS, 
It was ſo agreed. 
| SOCRATES. 


Whether then do you ſuppoſe, that Such Perſons TIO a 
Good Underſtanding, who know how they ought to act, 


and what they ought to ſay? 


Arcirib E 8. 
I do, 


"FN . SOCRATES, 


5 
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SOCRATES. | 
And what Perſons do you apprehend whe wanting.in 
Underſtanding? are they not Such as are FO in Both. 
thoſe Caſes? 


 _Arc1iBraDts. 
Theſe very Perſons. 
SOCRATES. 
Will not theſe Perſons then, who are ignorant of What 


they ought to do and to fay, both fay and do what they 
dun not, without being ſenſible of it? 


* 


| | ALCIBIADES. 
It. en ſo. 
SOCRATES. 


Well then, Alcibiades; ; of this Sort of Perſons, I ſaid; 3 
was Oedipus. And you may find Many in our own times, 


30 For They, who ſpeak raſhly or inconſiderately, that is, without 
conſulting Reaſon before they ſpeak, (which, as Socrates obſerved 
before, was the caſe of Oedipus, in uttering the Imprecation on his 
Sons,) are not, at the time, ſenſible of their ſaying what they ought 
not to ſay : becauſe Reaſon, the only Judge of what ought and what 
ought not to be ſpoken, having not been conſulted, they ſpeak as 
they are prompted by Paſſion and Imagination.— The Words I ſaid 
Part of this Sentence, are lone ſufficient, ſetting aſide what we ob- 
ſerved before in Note 6, to juſtify our interpreting the Word aurixa 
by the Word inadvertently, in the Paſſage, to which that Note 
belongs. For only to That Paſſage, and That Word therein, taken 
in..the. Senſe aſſigned to it by. our tranſlation, can Socrates have a 
Retroſpect in what he here ſays. | 

who, 
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who, tho they are not ſeized with ſudden Anger, as He was, 
yet pray for Things hurtful to Themſelves; not ſuſpecting 
Evil in them, and imagining nought but Good Oedipus 
indeed as he did not wiſh for any thing good, ſo neither did 
he imagine to be good the thing he prayed for. But ſome 
Others there are, whoſe Minds are in a Diſpoſition quite 
contrary to that of Oedipus.: For You your Self, in my 
opinion, if the God, to whom you are going to offer your 
Petitions, ſhould appear to Wat and, before you had 


made 


* Meaning. all thoſe Perſons, who, from natural Inſtinct, wh for 
Good; and in this reſpect are in their Senſes; but, through Ignorance, 
imagin to be a God,; That Evil which they pray for; and in thas, 
reſpe&, want: Uniler/tanditg,, or what we call Gad Senſe:  - 

* In the Fig Alcibiads, pages 41 & 42 of this Tranſlation, So- 
e makes an imaginary Suppoſition, ſimilar to the preſent, ſo far 
as it exhibits: to the Fancy an Image of ſome God, making Alci- 
Rades an Offer of abſolute Dominion. But the Offers, ſuppoſed to 
be thus ſeverally made to him, diffet in theſe: Points: in the Firſt 
of them, the Empire of Europe only, with the Alternative of Death, 
is offered to his Option: in this Second, the Empire of Europe, 
and That in immediate Poſſeſſion, is abſolutely offered to his Ac- 
ceptance, without excluding the Hope of extending his Dominion 
further. The Difference between theſe Two ſuppoſed Offers corre 
ſponds with the different Defigns' of Socrates in ſeverally ſuppoſing 
thera, His General Defign' indeed was the Same in Both: it was to 
diſcover Altibiades, the Repreſentative of all” ambitious Men, and. 
conſequently thro Him every Other ambitious Man, to Himſelf. 


But _ Particular 'Defien, in worre the Former Offer, was to, 
| ſhew, 


45 THE SECOND 


ſhew, from the Inſtance of Ambition, that every Paſſion of the infe- 
rior Soul, having imaginary Good for its Object, never can be fa- 
tisfy d, becauſe the Object of it is infinite; and thence to perſuade 
Young Men to the Study and Culture of their better Soul, whoſe 
Object and End is true and eternal Good, in which alone are to be 
found Reſt and Peace and real Happineſs. The Particular Deſign 
of Socrates, in ſuppoſing the Preſent Offer, was to ſhew, that am- 
bitious Men, and we may juſtly add All who are Slaves to any other 
Patton, place their greateſt Good in That, which is always dan- 
gerous, and has often proved fatal. — Theſe Special Deſigns are made 
apparent,—the Former, from the Choice which Alcibiades makes of 
Death, in preference to a bounded Empire ;—this Latter, from the 
Acknowlegement of Alcibiades himſelf, that he ſhould be overjoy'd 
at ſuch an Offer; upon which Acknowlegement, Socrates immedi- 
ately enters into a repreſentation of the Calamitys incident to Empire, 
by producing many recent Examples of the violent Death of Some, 
and the miſerable Life of Others, who, either by flagitious Crimes, 
or even by any undue Means, had attained to abſolute Monarchy, or 
to the Chief Command of Armys.—From the Similarity of the Paſſage 
now before us, to That in the Firſt Alcibiades, above referred to, 
we may obſerve the Sameneſs of the Character of Alcibiades in Both 
the Dialogues that bear his Name: and from this Sameneſs of his 
Character in Both we infer a Propinquity of Time between them; for 
that Both muſt be ſuppoſed to have been held during the ſhort Space 
of Time, in which Socrates alone could penetrate into his Thoughts, 
before he had made his Ambition manifeſt to the Publick by any 
Overt Acts, and long before he had met with any Diſappointment, 
to lower his towering Fancys, and contract his vaſt Views. Thus 
we argue from that Simikitude in the main between the Two Paſ- 
ſages, here obſerved. —The circumſtantial Difference between them 
is a remarkable Inſtance of Plato's conſummate Art in the framing 


of his N FA Circumſtance being fitted only to That Dia- 
| logue, 
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made any Petition to him, ſhould aſk you, © whether your 


Deſires would be. ſatisfied with your becoming Tyrant of 
Athens; and, (if you held this Favour cheap, and no 
mighty Grant,) ſhould add farther, © and Tyrant of all 
Greece; and, if he ſhould perceive, that you deemed it 
ſtill too little for you, unleſs you were Tyrantss of all 
Europe, ſhould promiſe you That alſo; and not. meerly 
promiſe, but make you ſo immediately on the ſpot, if you 
were in haſte to have all the Europeans acknowlege Alci- 


biades, the Son of Clinias, for their Lord and Maſter ;z—— 


in this caſe, it is My opinion, that You your Self would 
march away full 9 Joy, as if the e Good had be- 
fallen Loom 


Krenziö kl 


1 believe, Socrates, that I ſhould ; and that ſo 10 any 
other Man in whatever, had he met with ſuch an Adventure. 


5 W 


800 ATE S. 


You would not, binds accept of abſolute Didenkidicin 
over the Eſtates and Perſons of All the Grecians and Barba- 
rians together, on cortices of giving your Lite 1 in Na 
for N 


da WF to That Part pf the Dialbove; * ie 56 ED and 
every Part being there placed, where moſt it may conduce to the 
Strength, and Uniformity, and Beauty of the Whole. 


33 The word Tyrant, every. where in Plato, ſignifys a ee or 


arbitrary. Monarch. See Note 47 to be Rivals. 
52 
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I ſuppoſe, not. For why ſhould I, when it Cg be of 


no Uſe to me? 
So RATES. 


And, if you Kgew. that you ſhould make an il Uſe of 
it to your own Detriment, would you not alſo i in ſuch a 
caſe refuſe it? 


_ ALCIBIADES. 

Certainly I ſhould. 

kr; Soc RATES. 

You ſee then, how dangerous it is, either inconſiderately 
to accept of it, when offered, or to wiſh and pray for it, of 
your Self; ſince a Man, by having it, may ſuffer great De- 
triment, if not the total Loſs of his Life. In confirmation 
of This, we could mention many Perſons, who longed after 
Tyranny, and laboured to obtain it, as if ſome mighty 
Good were to be enjoyed from it; but haying obtained it, 
were, from Plots and Conſpiracys to deprive them of it, 
forced to part with their very Lives. Nay, it cannot, 1 
ſuppoſe, have eſcaped your own Hearing, what happened 
as it were but Veſterday, that Archelaus, Tyrant of the 
Mecca,” was murdered by his Favourite ; for this 

© Favourite 


% Tt muſt be - pid that Plato has. here offended againſt 
the Truth of Chronology, in mentioning the Death of Archelaus, 
OE if 
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Favourite was no leſs fond of the Tyranny, than the Ty- 
rant was of Him; and imagined, that by obtaining the 


Tyranny 


if he meant Archelaus, the Son of Perdiecas the Second. Monſieur 
Dacier has endeavoured to clear him from this Charge of Anachro- 
niſm, by ſuppoſing the Time of this Dialogue to be Twenty Years 
later than the Time aſſigned to it in our Argument, But according 
to the computation of Petavivs, it was not till li Three Years after the 
Death of Socrates, that Archelaus, the Son of Perdiecas 24. (ſpoken 
of by Plata in his Gargias and in his Theages, as then fitting upon 
the Throne of Mareden,) was aſſaſſinated and flain by: Cratæas and 
Others, in a Conſpiracy againſt him; as we learn from Ariftotle, in 
his Politicks, L. 5. C. 10. And Scaliger, in this Point, differs but 
little from Petavius: for, in his Animadverfiones in Euſolui Chronicon, 

pag: 108, col: 2. he ſays, that Archelas was flain by Craterus or (as 
| Elan calls him) Crateuas, in the Firſt Year of the gyth Ohmpiad, 
the very Year in which Sacrates was put to Death, and Two Years 
after the Murder of Alcibiades. The Suppoſition therefore of Dacier 
is inſufficient for the Vindication of our Author; who muſt be found 
guilty of an Anachroniſm, in this Paſſage, if he meant Archelaus, 
Son to Perdiccas the Second. For the Death of Alcibiades at leaſt, 
if not that of Socrates, appears to have happened in the Life-time of 
This Archelaus. But is there not ſome Ground to ſuſpeR, that the 
Archelaus, now before us, was prior to the Son of Perdiccas the 


Second? Whoever has travelled into the remater Parts of the 


ancient Macedonian Hiſtory, well knows the Wildneſs and Uncer- 
tainty of the Country, till we arrive at the Reign of Philip, Father 
to Alexander the Great. Before this, indeed, we here and there meet 
with a plain Road, where a Spot of Ground has been cultivated by 
an Herodotus. or a Thucydides. But ever and anon the Traveller finds 


We n bewildered, without any Gyides to n him, ex- 
8 cept 
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Tyranny, Himſelf, he ſhould be made a Happy Man; but 
| ts As he had. held the Tyranny. three: or 1 5 days, he 


Himſelf 


cept Euſebius and Dexippus, the earlier of whom wrote fix or ſeren 
hundred Years after Plato. Both of. thoſe Chronologers have given 
us Catalogues of the Macedonian Monarchs as well before as after the 
Reign of Perdiccas the Second: but, in their Series of the Monarchs 
after him, we find Names inſerted in the One, which are omitted- 
in the Other: and the Difference between them is ſo confiderable,. 
as to raiſe a juſt Suſpicion, that Neither of them is to-be relied ont 
From ſuch a Diſagreement in their Accounts of Aﬀfier-times, it ſeems. 
a. probable ſuppoſition, that their near Agreement in recounting the 
Series of Macedonian Monarchs, prior to Perdiccas the Second, was 
owing to their equal Want of Lights to lead them thro thoſe darker 
Ages. And hence we infer the poſſible Exiſtence of an Archelaus,. 
Tyrant of Macedon, in that early Period; whoſe Fate, and the Fate 
of Archelaus, Son to Perdiccas the 24:, being ſomewhat ſimilar, it 
may be ſuppoſed, that theſe Two Archelaus s were ſoom and eaſily 
confounded together; and that afterward all Memory of the Former 
was by degrees abſorbed and ſunk in the Hiſtory of the Latter.. To 
confirm this Suppoſition, it may be obſerved; that, altho in the Frag- 
ment of Dexippus we find no mention made of more than One Ar- 
chelaus, yet Two of that Name are recogniſed by Euſebius: Both of 
whom indeed were, according to Him, poſterior to Perdiccas the 
Second; but This is irreconcileable with the Series of Dexippur, and 
with the Hiſtory of Diadorus. We ſuppoſe therefore, that Euſebins- 
had received ſome traditionaF Account of T'wo Macedonian : Mo- 
narchs, named, Each of them, Arcbelaus; but finding only One men- 
tioned in the Catalogue of Thoſe, who were prior to Perdiccas tlie 
Second; and blindly following, as a meer Tranſeriber, the Order 
of this ancient Series; he knew not where elſe to introduce. Another 


Archelaus,. 
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Hlimſelf was, in his turn, ſecretly murdered by ſome Others, 
who had coor weed Him. Amongſt our own Fellow- 


Citizens 


el an in * Series ſubſequent to the Reign of that Per- 
diccas. — Theſe Suppoſitions of ours, ill-grounded and light as they 
may ſeem, receive ſome” Solidity and Weight from conſidering the 
different Relations of the Death of Archelaus,, given us by ancient 
Writers. Diodbrus of Sicily aſeribes it to an accidental Arrow, ſhot 
in ſome Chace by Craterus the Favourite 'of Archelaus, without any 
 Defign againſt his Maſter; ſuch an Arrow, probably, as killed our 
King William the. Second, ſhot by Sir Walter Tyrrel, 6 whether miſ- 
taking his Mark, or not, (ſays Mr. Daniel in his Hiſtory of that 
King's Reign, ) is uncertain.” —Plats, we ſee, ſuppoſes Archelaus to 
have been lain intentionally; and attributes the Murder folely to the 
Ambition of his Favourite, without mentioning this F avourite's 
Name. Ar: i/otle, as before. cited, reports, that Archelaus was at- 
tacked and ſlain by Many, in a Conſpiracy, ſet on foot by Decam- 
nichus from a Motive of juſt Reſentment, and joined in by the Mo- 
narch's Two Fayourites,  Cratgas. and Hellanocrates, from ſuch a 
Motive -as wholly juſtifies whatever. Part they acted in the Deed.— 
Now theſe Three different Accounts are eaſy to be reconciled, if 
we ſuppoſe the, Archelaus of Plato in the Paſſage now before us, and 
the Archelaus of Ariſtotle in 18 "Polificks, to have been Two different 
Perſons ; tho they were not diſting gviſhed, bur confounded together 
from the Cauſe, before aſſigned, by Djodorus and the Annotators on 
nan Vat: Hiſt: L. 8, C. 9, when they attribute the Death of the 
Latter Archelaus,”" the" Son of Perdiceas,” folely to his Fayourite ; 
which ſeems to have been tlie Caſe only of the Former LT hits have 
we endeavoured to vindicate our Author from the Charge-of Ana⸗ 
chroniſm in this Place; by proving the Suppoſition of an Archelaus, 
n the Son of Perdiccits the, 2d, not wr #24 re But 
12 vere 220916901 ee brow N mould 
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Citizens alſo, you ſee, (for This we have not from the Re- 
port of Others, but have been Eye-Witneſſes of it, our 
Selves,) that of Thoſe who ſucceeded in their Amt n to 
command our Armys, Some were baniſhed, 's and till at 
this Day live in Exile from the City; Others loſt their 
Lives ;3® and Such as ſeem to have fared the beſt, Such as 
had gone thro many terrifying Dangers 3? in their Cam- 


paigns, 


ſhould our Endeavours be deemed unſucceſsful, yet ſtill it muſt be 
held by all good Criticks leſs diſhonourable in Plato, to have erred 
againſt the Truth of Chronology, in alluding to a Fact which hap- 
pened in a Foreign Country, than either to have been guilty of the 
moſt palpable Anachroniſms with regard to recent Facts in his own 
City, or elſe to have erred fo groſsly againſt the Grammar of his own 
Language, as Dacier ſuppoſes, in order to prove him guiltleſs of 
any Anachroniſms whatever. The Errors, in which he is thus 


involved by his French Interpreter, will be ſpecified in Note 49. 


35 Thucydides, the Son of Melefias, had been baniſhed by Oſtraciſm, 
four or five years before what we ſuppoſe the Time of this Dialogue; 
and we no where read, that ever he was recalled from Exile: nor 
indeed is it probable that he was, at leaſt during the Life of Pericles. 
Concerning this Thucydides, ſee Note 178 to the Meno: and concern- 
ing his Baniſhment, ſee Plutarch's Life of Pericles. 

35 This was the Caſe of Callias, the Son of Calliades ; he was lain 
in Battle, about the Time when the above-mentioned Thucydides was 
baniſhed from Athens. Seq Thucydides the Hiſtorian, Lib: 1, F. 61, 
2, & 3. 

37. In the S ToAAGy Uνναν De N g. But we 
ſhould be glad to have the authority of ſome ancient Manuſcript, 
for reading the laſt word in this ſentence Toywy, inſtead of geg 
not 
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paigns, and were returned to their own Country, have ever 
afterwards ſuffered at home, from Sycophants and De- 
tractors, 8 a siege as fierce and as dangerous, as any from 

open Enemys in the Field, ſo that ſome of them at length 
wiſhed, they had never known how to command an Army, 
much rather than ever to have born the Burthen of that 
Command. Indeed if the Dangers and Toils, e which they 
underwent, had tended to their Advantage, they would 
have had ſomething plauſible to, plead in behalf of their 
Ambition: but their Caſe is quite the Reverſe of that. In 
the ſame manner, with reſpe& to the having of Children, 
you will find many Men who wiſh and pray for them; but, 
after they have? them, are brought, on that very account, 
into the greateſt Calarbitys and Griefs: for Some, whole 
Children were incurably wicked, have ſpent all their Aſter- 
Days in Sorrow: and Some, who had Good Children, but 
loft them by ſore bad Accident, have been reduced to a 
State of Mind no leſs miſerable than the Others; z and, like 


not only becauſe che There Tovuy conveys a better Meaning, but 
| becauſe alſo the words o x i ms Y Torr in the next ſentence 
evidently. appear to have a reſpect to the mention of n Both, 

made juſt before. See Note 39. | 
n Such was the Caſe of Percta kiniſelf at che veuy Time 4 
this Dialogue, if we have ſettled the Time of it afight. 

In the Greek, —f xiyfvyoi e Y Tora. See Note 37 

© Perhaps the word zan in the Greek, which, as it print 
83 the word d, ſhould be transferred ome thence hither; 
_ we might here read zou yerouirwr. E 

Them, 
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Them. have wiſhed that their Children never had been born, 
And yet, notwithſtanding the Evidence of theſe and many 
other Caſes of like Kind, it is rare to find a Man, who 
would refuſe thoſe Gifts of Fortune, were they offered to 
Him ; or who, could he obtain them by bis Prayers, would 
Foie i to pray for them. Few Men would reject even a 
Tyranny, if offered them; or the chief Command of an 
Army; or many other things, which often bring more 
Miſchief than Benefit t to the Poſſeſſor. N Nay, there are Few 
Men, of Thoſe who happen not to bare chem at Present, 


Tis obvious to be perceived, dhe the min; part of his 8 . 
alludes to the open Confeſſion, made by Alcibiades but a little before, 
that he ſhould greatly rejoice at the Offer of a Tyranny, that ig, of 
an abſolute and unlimited Monarchy. And *tis natural to ſuppoſe, 
that the Words, to Which this Note has an immediate reference, 
allude to a latent Ambition, diſcovered in him by Socrates, to Pro- 

cure for himfelf hereafter the Cammand of the Athen ian Armys, after 

the Example of his Uncle Periclet. Such a ſuppoſition, gives a more 
ingenious and ſatyrical Turn to this Part of the Sentence, and at the 
ſame time makes the Satire of it more pointed, and much more juſt, 
than if we ſuppoſe it to eonvey only a General Satire on ambitious 
Men, (of whom but a Few have any Views of this Kind,) or than 
if we ſuppoſe it to be indeed levelled at Alcibiades, but with a retro- 
ſpect only to his p Conduct, to his early Ambition, which had 
been gratified, and to the Command, which he had enjoyed of the: 
Athenian Armys, and in which he had ever been ſucceſiſul and bicło- 
rious. Nonſieur Dacier, who poſtpones the Time of this Dialogue 
till after all thoſe Victorys and Succefles, muſt have. made one or 
other of theſe Two leſs probable SuppoſitionnsFF 397 2621 


who 


2 
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with wouk! not be glad if ever they came into their Poſ- 
ſeſſion. And yet Such, as obtain them, every now and 
then recant their: Wiſhes, and pray to be diſencumbered of 
what they before prayed to have. I ſuſpect therefore, that 
in reality Men accuſe the Gods unjuſtly, (? in ſaying that 
the Evils Which they ſuffer, come from Them; 72 22 rund 
+» For on: themſelves they r _ een ci, * 
r TI ſhould wer ſay ?) bin. . l gai 110 
Mae Gries, uban W let to: Eat Life ad 2d 03 
And to Me, Alcihiades, it {eetns: probable} that ſome Wile 
Man or other, happening to be connected with! certain Per- 
fons void of Underſtanding, and obſerving them to purſue 
and to pray for Things, which it; r for them ſtill 
to be without, but which appeared to Them good, com- 
poſed for his own uſe and theirs a Common mn 5 14 
Wocde of which are nearly Theſe, — g um gad wg 2, 
© © Sov reign of Mature] grant ut what ir Grids, r 
lr or abtg rbe Subjefi"of our Pray ar; 
Aid what is Evil, from thy Supplicants, , 
_ Tho e dee for : it, Hill avert. 
eg AE yer, it ſeems to N en that t the Poet ſays What 


ps 6 — des 43 'of it, in incurrs no Dan 


3 if Yau! have: ANF- thing. toc ſay NN Naa 
POT Hroneiy, d n W735 uh Te tn; l [33 0 10 7 

Jaa A cee dir anc ar 61 bis © 1 85 
or This Paſſgebnigenty landen a ton /u Speech eb rr aue 


32 „Lib: A1, N 32 & ſeq. a10hibA owtut 07 11 none 4 of 
" ad- 03 at mb i 1 wk vi gaitoqqut 1449 num off al Acts 
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ink which is rightly 


ently knowing, to pray for things 


% 
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Arc tpEG. bibo the 
1 Te: is a Licule matter, Soctates, to 1 0 any 
ſaid. But what T am thinking of is, 
how many Evils are brought on Men by Ignorance: ſince 
to This it ſeems owing, that we labour to procure for our 
ſelves the greateſt Miſchiefe, without knowing What we are 
about; and how extreme our Ignorance id, appears in our 
praying for them. And yet no Man would imagine That 
to be his own Qaſez and Every one fuppoſes himſelf ſuffici- 
the moſt advantageous to 
Himſelf, and to avoid praying for things the moſt miſchiev< 
ous: for to pray for Theſe things nnen like 
Oy e Hoi, nid 101 ye ? 
1 bon HOOK ATR... 8 

But perhaps, my " good Friend, ſome Man or wiſhes who 
happens to be wiſer than You or I, might ſay, that we are 
wrong, in laying ** Wan i en 43 on MINERS unleſs 


L | NW. , 4 


— 4 
? . 
ir ? 


un We have tranſlated this Palkige 9 to FN Seaſe, in 


which it is taken by all prior Tranſlators, Latin, French, and Talian. 


And they have taken it aright, if the Greek Original be here rightly 
printed. But we have ſome ſuſpidion, that all — 3 commit = 
the fame Error, in prinflng—riv z Oy re 4 —and' that we 
ought to read sri tw dy Te AD, in May v5 with Another 
Paſſage, ſoon to follow, which evidently ſeems to allude to This. 
We recommend it to future Editors to compare the TwW-o Paffages 
together. In the mean time, ſuppoſing the preſent Reading to be 

right, 
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we proceed to {pecify What Things we mean the Ignorance. 
of, To Some Perſons alſo, in certain Conditions and 


right, we are to explain it thus; —that we ought not to bring an 
Accuſation againſt Ignorance 7 in General; but to ſpecify, what Kind 
of Ignoraiice we mean to blame. Now the Kinds of Ignorance differ, 
according to the difference of the Oꝶjechi of Knowlege. To know 
Some certain Things | 18 neceflary only to Some certain” Perſons, —to 
Such, as profeſs ſome particular Art, or have occaſion to perform 
ſome Operation which requires a regular Method. —To Theſe Per- 
ſons, as the Knowlege of many Other Things is uſeleſs, fo the Ig- 
norance of them is harmleſs.—But Some Things there are, on the 
other Hand, the Ignorance of which is dangerous to All Perſons, 
and ſometimes ruinous; always ruinous to Thoſe who lead Others, 
and to Thoſe who are led by them, in Ways unknown equally to 
the Leaders and to their Followers. The Things, which it is thus 
neceflary for All Perſons to know, or at leaſt to have Right Opi- 
nions of, are the Boundarys of Juſt and Unjuſt, Right and Wrong, 
Good and Evil, Alemæon and Orefes are inſtanced in by Plato, to 
ſhew the direful conſequences of Ignorance in. theſe Points. 
4 Ignorance is relative not only to Things, the Oꝶjecis of Know- 
lege, but te Perfons alfo, the Subjects of it. With regard to Things,” 
it was obſerved in the preceding Note, that Same Kinds of Ignorance 
were generally harmleſs; but that Other Kinds were dangerous, and 
generally deſtructive. It comes now to be obſerved of Ignorance, 


with regard to the Subjefs of it, that to moſt Perſons indeed the 
Knowlege or the Ignorance of many Things is a Matter of Indiffer- 
ence; but. that to certain Per/ons, in certain  Scitwatians, and in cer- 
tain- Diforders ef; Mind; Ignorance or Error concerning Fhings com- 
mon and generally indifferent, is an Advantage, and a'Prefervative 
from Ruin. For an Inſtance of this ſa/utary'[gnorange, à poflible 
Caſe, . aſter is fuppoſed, of Aleibiaes himſelf. See: Note 49. 

H | Cir- 
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Circumſtances, Ignorance is a Good; tho it be an Evil to 
thoſe — we have been ſpeaking of. q 


Al crix ps. 


How ſay you? Is it poſſible, there ſhould be any Thing, 
which it is better for any Perſon, in any Condition what- 
ever, to be ignorant of, than to know? 


SOCRATES. 
I think it is: are not You of the ſame opinion? 


A LCIB IADBES. 


Not I; by Jupiter. 


SOCRATES. 


Well now ;---but obſerve, I am not going to charge Tou 

with having a Will, diſpoſed to have ever perpetrated“ a 
Deed, like That i, Oreſtes, upon his own Mother, as it is 
reported; or like That of Alemæon, (s or whoever elle hap- 
pened to act in the ſame manner. eee and 
+5 That Part of the Story of Ore/tes, which is here alluded to, is: 
well known to Thoſe, who are verſed in Greek Learning, from the 
Ronpogo: of Aſchylus, the Electra of Sophocles, and the Electra of 
Euripides, For the Story of Alcmeon, we refer them to the old Scho- 
ta on Homer's Odyſſey,. Lib: 11, v. 326 or to Servius's Commentary 
on Virgil's Aneid, Lib: 6, v. 445. It is told more at large by Ab 
ladarus, in Lib: 3, Cap: 6 & 7.-But leaſt Such of our Readers, as. 
happen 


ALCIBIAPDE S 
ALCIBIADES, 
Mention not ſuch a horrid Deed, I beſeech you, Socrates. 


"happen to be unlearned in the Hiſtory of ancient Greece, ſhould miſ- 
take the Meaning of this Paſſage, they are to be informed, that 
Oreftes and Alemæon were guilty of ſo. atrocious a Crime, as the 
Murder of their own Mothers, out of a miſtaken Notion of Filial 
Piety, and an Ignorance of the Bounds of Duty, towards a Father. 
Orgles was the Son of Agamemnon and Clytemnefira. His Mother, 
in the Abſence of his Father during the Siege of Troy, carried on 
an Amour with Agifhus, Couſin- german to Agamemnon. At her 
Huſband's Return home after the Deſtruction of Troy, She and her 
Paramour procured his Death ; which was afterwards: avenged by 
his Children. For Orefees, at the inſtigation of his Siſter Electra, 
ſlew the adulterous Pair together.—Al/cmaon was the Son of Ampii- 
araus and Eriphyle. This Lady betrayed her Huſband into a Scitu- 
ation, in which he muſt inevitably loſe his Life. He, knowing 
how ſhe had acted, and foreſeeing the Event, enjoined his Son. Alc- 
mon to avenge his Death on Eriphyle, by taking away Her Life.— 
In neither of theſe Caſes, cited here by Plato, does there appear any 
Malice in the Young Princes againſt their Mothers ; no Spirit of Re- 
venge for perſonal Injurys done to Them; no Luſt of Riches or of 
Dominion; in ſhort, no Selfiſh : Paſſion or Appetite whatever; no 
other Intention, than to perform an imagined. Act of Duty to their 
Fathers, by doing ſuch an Act of Juſtice on their Mothers, as be- 
longed not to Them to execute. It appears, that Both of theſe un- 
happy Princes: perpetrated a Deed ſo unnatural, from erroneous No- 
tions of Duty, Juſtice, and Honour; that is, thro Want of Moral 
Wiſdom, or true Prudence. We apprehend therefore, that the Drift 
of Plato in this Paſſage is to prove, from theſe ſad Inſtances of the 
Fatal Effects of Ignorance- in the Laws of Nature and Reaſon, the 
neceſſity of applying our Minds ta the Study of Moral Science, in 


order to act rightly and to be happy. 
H 2 Socrares. | 


E 


560 THE SECOND 
SOCRATES. 

The Man, who acquits You of a Diſpoſition to have 
acted in that manner,“ you ought not, Alcibiades, to bid 
Him avoid the Mention of ſuch a Deed; but much rather 
ought you to lay that Injunction on a Man, who ſhould 
expreſs a contrary Opinion of you; fince the Deed appears | 
to You ſo horrid, as not to admit a caſual Mention of it in 
Converſation. But do you think, that Oreſtes, had he 
been a Wiſe and Prudent Man, and had he known How 


it was Beſt for him to act, would have dared to be WY 
of any ſuch Action? | 


ALCIBIADES. 
By no means, 


SOCRATES. 


Nor, 1 ſuppoſe, would any other Man. 


2 


45 The Verbs, in this and the. preceding Speech of 8 hich 
are marked with the Number of this Note, are, Both of them, 


expreſſive of Time paſt. Whence we are to. conclude, that Diuo- 
mache, the Mother of Alcibiades, was not living at the ſuppoſed 
Time of this Dialogue. In fact, She fell, one of the Firſt Victims 
to the great Plague at Athens. Her Brother by his marriage, Pert- 
cles, ſurvived her about Two Years, lingering all that time with 
the ſame Diſcaſe. We make this Obſervation, to aſcertain more 
preciſely the Time when tRis Dialogue was held; tho we are well 


aware that None, except Critical Admirers of Plato as a Dalazuer 
Writer, will think it of any ne ft 


[WES 131 


Aler⸗ 


ALCIUBIADES s: 
ALCtBlaDRs. 
Certainly, not. 
SOCRATES. F 


The Ignorance therefore of What is Beſt is an evil Thing; 
and Whoever 1 is s ignotant c of” That gelten was wank of ſaffer 
EM.” 21. 
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That, which of all things is always the moſt advantageous tb him, 
as being, the moſt of all things, conducive to His Happineſs; and 
which 1s therefore his moſt important Intereſt always to he attached 
to, and never by any Faffon or tht ancy to be drawn away from that 
Attachment. „ gone ni n i DN 5. 
u Thoſe Meb; who are by all Others deemed to be totally ignorant 
of their own Good, are called either Ideots or Madmen. The Mul“ 
titude preſume Themſelves to be at a great diſtance from Both thoſe 
States, that of Idiocy and that of Madnefs. And, as. thiey find Both 
of chem incident to Human Nature, they pity, "moſt of all men, 
Thoſe hõꝰm they apprehend to be in Fithet of them; a a dread, moſt 
of all things, to be, thro Either, fo devoid of Judgment, as not to 
know, What is Beſt, every One for Himſelf.— The ancient Ge- 
cians ſcem to · have been impreſſed with theſe Sentimelits ſo ſtrongly, 
T man, *. an Thot, was dy Them ald to 
ent be 
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 ALCIBIADES, 
I cannot deny it. 


SOCRATES. 


| Farther then, let us conſider This alfo.99. Suppoſing, 
that it ſhould come into your Head all at once, e from a 


ſudden 


be age, as not knowing To lai That [Thing or Addion] which 
is Better \ wi the reſt, amongſt many which lye before him for his 
Choice. See Heſychius and Suidas in voce Ag. | 

4 An imaginary Caſe is here put, as an Inſtance, to ſhew, that 
thoſe Men, who are ignorant of its being their greateſt Intereſt to be 
thorowly honeſt, may imagine it their greateſt Intereſt to commit 
the moſt enormous Crimes; and that, for ſuch Men, in certain 
States of Mind, (that is, during the Prevalence of ſuch Imagina- 
tions,) and in going to execute their bad Purpoſes, to be blind, or 
to blunder in the Dark, is better, than to ſee clearly the Way they 


| intend to go, or the Means PRI for the RW hs eee of N 


Ends. 12 

5 Monſieur Dock, in e this Paſſage, has ifoiſted into 
it the word autrefors, formerly, without any Ground given him by 
the Original, tho not without giving fair notice of the unwarrant- 
able inſertion. According to his own account, he was tempted to 
take this liberty with his Author, by a Leal, not only to;acquit him 
from the Charge of an Auacbron iſm," in ſpeaking of Archelaus as dead, 
in the life-time of Pericles, but alſo to ſave him from a Charge of 
Tadelicacy, in preſenting to the Mind of Alcibiades ſo horrid an Image, 
as That of aſſaſſinating his Uncle, his Guardian and beſt F. riend.— 


The former of theſe Two Charges we have already conſidered in 


Note 34. And as to the latter, we ſhould think, that Plato himſelf 
has 


ſudden Paney of its a 10 bett Thing you can do, to 
take a Dagger with you, and go to the Houſe of Pericles, 
your Guardian and your Friend; and ſuppoſing, that, when 
you came there, upon your aking. if Pericles was. within, 


with. 


hab cufticiently aged againſt it, in adklegy nee to aoknowlegs 
the Mind of Aloibiades quite free from a Tendency-to. commit any ſuch: 
Crime. To this Paſſage therefore may be apply'd the juſt Apology, 
made by Soorates but a little before, for his. /uppoſing the Cale of a 
Crime ſtill more horrid. and unnatural : with which Apology Alci- 
biades himſelf was ſo well ſatisfied, as not to take Qffence at this 
Second. Suppofition.. But ſince it appears not ſufficient to have ſatisfied 
the learned Critick, and ſince Some of our Readers may poſſibly . 
labour under the ſame extreme Senſibility and. ſuꝑerfine Taſte, We 
beg leave to obſerve, that Monſieur ſeems to have been more delicate 
on theſe Points, than an ancient Allic Audience; or tlian a, modern 
Audience of his own Countrymen at the Theatre of Paris; where, 
that polite People, without being offended, often hear Narrations 
of the moſt dreadful Deeds, ſuppoſed to have been done, or even 
to be then doing, of the. Stage of Action or Ocular Repreſentation. 
Such a degree of Delicacy, as prohibits. all Images of Horror, raiſed 
by Storys. whether true or. falſe, would: deeply wound the Hiyfloric 
Muſe, and abſolutely be the death of the Eprc Muſe, and of the 
Tragic. We are aware with how much probability. it may be urged, 
in behalf of Dacier's nice Notions of tbe Decorum in Dialogues, that 
in Both the Caſes, here. put by. Sbcrates, in That of. Dinomache and 
in This of Pericles, the very Perſon to whom theſe Caſes are put, 
that is, Moibiades himſelf, is ſuppoſed. to be the Doer of theſe horrid. 
Deeds. To this Plea we make the following Reply: Tis evidently. 
| the 2 of Plato, 1 in this Part of ths DE: to convince Alc 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
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with intention to kill Him only, and no ether party you 

{ſhould receive this Anſwer, He is within ;---I do not fay, 
that you have a will or Inclination to veriſy any of theſe 
ſuppofitions; I ſay no more than This, ſuppoſing, you 


cibiades, that Moral Science is neceſſary to Man on Two accounts. 
Firſt, to aſcertain the Boundatys of Duty, atiſing in each particular 
Relation of Human and Social Life: for that, ſo long as theſe 
Boundarys remain uncertain, a Zeal to diſcharge our Duty, in One 
of theſe Relations, may engage us to the groſſeſt Violation of our 
Duty, in ſome Other Relation equally near and dear to us by na- 
ture: The other neceſſary Uſe ef Moral Science, ſuggeſted here 
by Platb, is to adjuft the Standard of a Man's real Intereſt: for that, 

until This be done from Science, which never varys, we may be 
cafily brought, by the Sophiftry of artful Men, or by That of our 


oven Paſſions, to fancy and believe, that on ſome octafions'it is our 


higheſt Intereſt to commit the bafeſt Crimes. — To give theſe Argu- 
ments the greater Force in the Mind of Aleibiades, it was proper that 


. Socrates, in putting an imaginary Caſe of fuch a Crime, committed 


thro Want of ſuch Science, ſhould: fuppoſe Alcibiades Himſelf to be 
the Criminal, and ſhould alſo prove it poſſible for him actually to 
become fo. To in every Cafe, podle to befall our Selves, the 
ſuppoſing and fancying of, it to befall us actually, ſtrikes vs mote 
forcibly, and makes a deeper impreffion on us, than the Narrative 
or even the Sight of it without fuch a home- application. Fenees it 
is, that the weaker Sex, the Voung, the Tender, and all Others of 
quick Senfes and fively Imaginations, are apt to be more affected 
with Tales and Spectaeles af Diſtreſs or Terror, and te fympathiſe 
more feelingly with the Sufferers, than Thoſe are, who are oppoſtte 


to them in Sex, or Age, in ier A et mater oor: pp 
11 A . RE. 4 


"had Id 


AL ©PBFADES 6 


ſkould be ſeized with ſuch a Fancy, cr (and othing, I think, 
hinders a Man,. who is ignorant Wage What is Beſt, from 
being at ſome. time or other ſo ſeized,) in that caſe, an 
Opinion might be coneciyed, that the Worſt Thing a Man 
can. do, is, e e the Beſt: do not You- 


think it might? 1 

= 121 Alenni4srse. 
Certainly (6. 48 0 

a SockAr zs 5 


If then, upon being admitted to his Preſence, you ſhould 
ſee and yet not know him, but ſheuld miſtake him for ſome 
Other Perſon, Eaſł you, whether you woulds eee. 
ing that, beſo furious as to kill him: ts 


AECHBLAD Es. 


No, bp Jupiter; I do not imagine | that I ſhould. 


SOCRATES... 
For you would not be ſo furious, as to kill Any Perſon, 
whoin Chance threw in your way; but Him only, at whom 
you aimed. 15 it not for U reaſori, that Ne: would” nat . 


Kill king? 20 0 


” An the rock —, 8 WO: g 13 LON eh, 15 . 
The word of otug here ſeerns to be out of its proper place, and to be- 
long to the parenthetioal part of this Sentence; thus. 1 Joke. air 
51 , (er rather, as Stephens conjectures, . vT17Igs) pleats 5 rod 
| ire Ta. YE at To Bur ragag -N rd. d gay” 4 X+ T. A. 
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your hgh you never would lay violent hands 2 W 
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ea 775 ALCIBADES, / 1 Sora. bf bit 
| Without doubt. * Bo N OR 3,0 408; bed ke 
RA {oY "SocraTEs. 50123, 0:6) an hnisd 
Ad if you aaa the fame thing ever 5 often; ad 
Nill miſtook Pericles, whenever you were about to execute 


"it IBIADES. 
aps 1 ſhould not. 


. 


* * 8 


SocRAT ES. | 


wal; ad. can you think, that Oreſtes would ever * 
laid Biene hands on his Mother, if in like manner he had 


miſtaken her for ſome other Perſon? ns 
ALCIBIADES, ' 1 420% 
I think, he would at. eee ee 
S OC RATES. 
For He too hat it not in his Mind to Kill any Woman 


OT The Reader may WF obſerved, 1 the ſuppoſed Caſe, 
relative to Dinomache, that, tho it once Was a Contingent, yet the 
:Poſſibility of its ever happening is ſpoken of as p. And let him 
here obſerve of the Caſe, now before us, reſpecting Pericles, that 
tis ſpoken of, in every Ciscumſtance of it, as a Caſe Poſſible to hap- 
pen in ſome future titne or other. Theſe Obſervations, taken toge- 
ther, will exactly aſcertain the Time of this Dials gue, ſhewiag 1 it 
to be after che Neath of W and before that 17 Perickes.. P* 


k oY 
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X LCIBIA DES. 6 


ke ſhould chance to meet with, nor the Mother of any; Nan 

2 but his own Mother only. 
e e 18 WES: 

It is true. F 

SenK Es 


To miſtake therefore and not to know Things "On 
Kind, is better for Men, who are in ſuch Diſpoſitionsz. 
and who: are ſeized with fach e 
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"Do; you now. perceive, that for Some Perſons, in e : 
C to be ignorant of Some Things 5+ is a Good, 
and not, as You 9997 imagined it, a an Evil? 1180 


a J 
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n That is;—the. proper . Means to their Ender. or "the. Perſons, 
Places, and Times, neceſſary. to be 0 whos for ces their - | 
Purpoſes... ' 

& This is that Other Paſſage, to which, in > Note we * 8 
-the tore Editors of Plate. ©. 
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Derne > ch do ee 


Tanker; if you are willing to conſider what Alleen ue 
This, s tho it be ſtrange and paradoxical, you may Nabe 


be of opinion, that there is ſome truth in it. 


ALCIBIADES., 


e things, Socrates, tell me What. 


SoeRAT AS. 


That the acquiſition of other Sciences, without che Sci- 
-ences? of What is Beſt, is, I may venture to ſay, likely to 
be found rarely beneficial, and generally hurtful, to the 
Perſon who has acquired nn And conſider it in this 


8s Not, as a Conſequence, or Pee, from any Poſitions rgved 
before; but in the Series of thoſe Reaſons, "which are here adduced 
iby Socrates, to prove the nereſſity of acquiring Moral Science. 
36 Immediately before S, which is the laſt word of this Sen- 
:tence in the Greek, the word i ſeems to be omitted. 
v The words ad aauy imonpeer, in the Greek of this Sentence, 
are ſufficient to ſhew, that, preſently afterwards, we ought. to read 
deu Tis Te BEN [1C: ! And this Reading, if it wanted 
confirmation, is indiſputably confirmed by a ſubſequent Paſſage, in 
which the very fame paradoxical Poſition, having boon BT. 1s 
repeated as a Concluſion from the'Proofs. - | 
8 The laſt word of this Sentence an the Greek, we wietake, 
ſhould be read, not ar, Tas it is printed; but, either—aurds 
[{c: #migiuas], ora, [[c: x1ipa]. The latter of theſe two Emen- 
datory Readings is confirmed by that Paſſage, to which we have re- 
iferred.in_ the preceding Note. 


Way.: 


&AVODBFADHETS. 6 
way: DS Fob tot think it neeeflary, that; when we ate 
about to engage in any Affair, or to ſpeak on any Subject, 
we ſhould really know, or at leaſt ſhould ws that we 
know, th- Subjeet we are about to. ſpeak on, or the Affair 

we are going 0 readily to engage in? | 


Oh As. 


- 0 e is. i eng 9% ron t 13 3e 
Ban e __—_— 

"ai 1 not our Public Orators, either bawieg or fan- 

eying that they know, What the City ought to do, give us 

accordingly their Counſel off hand on every occaſion ? Some 


of then, on the Subject of War ard Peace; Others, When 


the Affair of building Walls, or That of furniſbing the Port- 
Dennis 5 0 "Stan is in ne 4 ond. all 
ti ont it) 485 the 


39 When Plato in "TR Puder arguing 7 lalala Pp r, 
is to bring Lances in proof of ſome General 7 ruth relatiye to Human 

Affairs, he uſes to ſelect ſuch Inſtandes, as are beſt ſuited to the 
Times Place, and Perſon, Preſent: far Such are not only: the moſt 
obvigus and eaſy to that Party in the Dialogue, who produces them, 
but are alſo the moſt lively and ſtriking to the Imagi gination of the 
other Party to whom they are produced : from Such . the 
intended Inference is drawm the moſt rqadily. New, unleſs Plato, 
3 the, Paſſage before vs, . aſide this his own uſual and RO: 
Judgment in the ſelecting of his Inſtances, Thoſe, which 
brought, aſcertain the Time of this Dialogue, fixing it in . Fhird 


Tear of the Peloponnefian War. For chiefly in his Year the Athe- 
7 nian 


Ts THE S EC oN 


the Negociations between Our City and any Other, and all 
our Domeſtic Concerns, are they not wenge Tak as 


theſe Orators adviſe?! L 20 10% ron vez Bork ave 
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Obſerve then, how we proceed in this irgudbit, "if Le 


ſible.“ Some Men Bd cal 205 and Other 1 call 
Fooliſh, we 9 5 
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nian Counſels wavered about i he War: : in a this Year: d was 
finiſhed that important Building, the Wall that reached from the City 
to Pireums- in this Year alſo was that principal Athenian Port-Town 
 compleatlyfortyfied, and amply-firniſhed with Naval Storr That 

the ſame Year is the Time of the Firſt Alcibiades, is ſhewn i in Notes 
23, & agg, to that r. mM 


In the Greek we read, —ay undd, T ſhould be able. And if 
this Reading be right, the words,—ou geg, te male it appear s 
Tn, — or — 0 S or others of like Import, are omitted, either 
by the Printers, or by ancient Tranſcribers, or by a ſtrange Ellipſis 
of the Author's own, The tranſlation, made by Cornarius, fupplys 
the Deficience thus, potuero praferre; — That by Serranas, thus, 
Aid quidem docere paſſum; — That by the late Oxford Editor, thus, 
fi prafiare potuerim; —and That by Dacier, thus, je puis achever 
ma Preuve: — Bembo, in Hiscranſlation, preſerves the Ellipſis, thus, 
i io ſeno poſſente, —So that None, it ſeems, of theſe Tranflators 
doubted the Soundneſs of the 'TE ext ba this ur Hut we are in- 


clined 


£ 
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SOCRATES. 
„Fung N not call the Many, and Me the Few Þ 
ee ings Arersiapzs. „ ; 
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And do you not give thoſe different Epithets to thoſe 
Two Sorts of Perſons, in een of Something in 
which they differ? ::7» 52 

_ Atct- 


10 leon NA:9113 (131 Grog vat 
elined t to think, "ile Plato wrote, tl guns ik r. ou OY be wie, 
1. e. able 8 to perceive or apprehend the whole Force of what is to 
follow. Ner- tis probable, that the only Doubt, which Sbcrates had, 
was whether it was paſſible for Alcibiades to apply the Reaſoning, as 
Socrates meant he ſhould, to the popular Orators and Demagogues 
of that Age, or to imagine them All really ignorant of what was 
Beſt to be done in thoſe Affairs, on hich they harangued the People 
with fo. much. Applauſe. However; as the printed Text conveys a 
| Meaning agrecable to the uſual Modeſty, of Socrates, we chuſe, in 


| tranllating it, to leave this Point uncertain, —to Whether of the Two 
Partys the Doubt of the Poſſibility relates. Ficinus and Grynaus ſeem 


ta have taken the ſame Courſe, by: their reading: it thus, off Ari 
Poleſl. 3811539 e el e 


6 The biene ee denn will, at * End of the preſent 
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Chain of Reaſoning, appear to be This, that only; the few. Wiſe 
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| Atetbia\bes. n 
I do, 8 'F 
$6ERAFES. 


Wuecher do you call Him A Wiſe Man vic lchdon how. 
to harangue the People on thoſe Suhjects of Debate we men- 
tioned, without knowing What Advice is the Beſt in Ge- 
neral, and What on the preſent Occafion? 


(Oa+ A&M 


144 | ALciihvae. a7 on 
Certainly not. 10 1341109 11 851 [191 10 iotß * 
SocnaTES. 139 vols Heid 
Nor Him neither, I ſuppoſe, who- hath the Knowlege of 
Military Affairs, but knows not When it is Beſt to go to 


War, nor How mT a ime, to Fugue "=p . not m V vp b 
poſition juſt? Vino S193 3691 * addon 2175 20 1 0 701 1 
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Neither then do you call Him à Wiſe Mak „50 ka 
how to procure Aal Man's Death, or the Confifcation 
of his Eſtate, or the Baniſhment of him from his Country, 
without knowing on What Occaſion, or What . it is 
Beſt ſo to perſecute. 0 | | 1 BY 
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to every _ State; and to every Aae; er it, 2 WY u 5 8 


as in his publick capacity, nn Univerſal Fuftice, or thotow 
Honeſty and Goodneſs, 


ALCt- 
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ALCIBIADES. 


Indeed I do not. 
SOCRATES, 
The Man therefore, who poſſeſſes any Knowlege of ſuch 
a Kind, e- if that Knowlege of his be attended wich the 
Knowlege alſo of What is Beſt; (and This I preſume to be 
the Same with the Knowlege of What i is Brandt ; 33 Is 
it m_ | 


not Atefstiess. fy nb. Gi 


Fly 
a 


Cena i it is bac ET Ee 


$ * 
5 1 1 a 0 4 , 2 7 » 
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We ſhall ſay, that He is a Wiſe Man, and ſufficiently | 
well able to judge for Himſelf, and to be alſo a Counſeller 


to the City. But of the Man who has not the Knowlege of 
What is Beneficial,* we ſhall fay the N has what 
ie Your Rr that we ought. to: rr C1 

Nr bett zr 50 4643 1111 "* 21083193 "og" Aer 


65 That is, Are of Skin in * erntete ie or Art, 
a to be exerciſed orcganally; in contradiſtinction to Skill in That 
Art, which is of continua and unintermitted Uſe in Praciice, namely, 
the Art of living well and happily, —an Art, founded on That Sci- 
ence, which is the moſt General of all, as all Things and all human 
Actions are the e of Ne the Science of Good * 
Evil. 

1 See K. to the Ane, and Note 80 to he Fig Alitiades, 

. In the Greek, as it is printed, we here read radyre, a word, 
which is foreign to the Sans. From what goes before, we con- 
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Mine agrees with Vours. 
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SOCRATES. 


"Well now; 4 us. YO a Man "EEE in OF OR 
po in Shooting with a Bow, or in Wreſtling, ot Boxing, or 
other Combat; or in any thing elſe which Art teaches; 
What do you ſay concerning Him, who knows what is 
executed Beſt, in that Art which he has learnt? The Man, 
for inſtance,, who knows what is performed Beſt . in Horſe- 
manſhip, do you not oy 1 Fun that he is ſkill'd in the 
Horſeman's Art? 


* - e 
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SocA TES. re e 
And he Man. when knows what is performed” Beſf im 
Wreſtling, I preſume you ſay of Him, that he is ſkill'd in 
the Wreſtler's Art. Of a Man, who has the like Knowlege 
in Muſick, you ſay, that He is ſkilbd in che Muſician's Art. 
And of * who have the like Knowlege in the Perſorm- 
ances of other Arts; "oO peak; nents Rao vs Ayers oF 
How otherwiſe? ß PAT TO tage 2 2 
jecture the Right Reading t to 5 N Spüre, that 3 Is, 2 5 
ina pueror, of elſe rarer; that is, Such n un as before deſcribed, 5 5 


TeageTeTH 1 1 Toa BS, eric nul, whoſe p rticular tte or Skilt 
18 attended. with the Scienee of What Beſt:· i eien 
Arci- 


LC BAHA DES. 
Areinanzs. | 


No otherwiis, tan juſt as: You ſay. 0 | 0K 


SOCRATES. 
2. Ds you'think Ow Man, ſkilled in any of theſe 
1 muſt of 1 be a Wiſe mar or r=n we — 
chat he wants much of being ſo? 


0 be na en een. 
WT | Moch indeed deeb by Jupiter. | 07 1, vonglleor't 
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18 N if 7 5 
5 "hich then a Commonwealth W of 60d B Aue 
and Muſicians, of Wreſtlers too and other Artiſts; and mixed 


with Theſe, ſuch Perſons as we Juſt now mentioned, Such 
as underſtand Military Affairs, and Such as know 80 to per- 


ſecute a Man to Do. and ſuperadded to them, your Po- 


liticians, fwoln with the Pride of managing State-Affairs; 
all theſe People void of the Science of What is Beſt; and 
not a Man of them knowing When, or in What Caſe, it is 


beſt to exerciſe the particular Skill or Knowlege, that each 


Man is Maſter of; hey aan e nge ren 12205 
think This would prove r of 10 


es Inſtead of oi dgri egi printed here * the Greek, we 
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76 TH E SECO N D. 


ALC1IBTADES, 
Hut a bad one, Socrates, I think for My Part. 


SOCRATES, 


Neither would you, I ſuppoſe, heſitate to | pronounce it 
fo, when you ſaw Eyery one of theſe Men a of 
being honoured, and making it his chief Buſineſs in the 
Commonwealth, 

To attain to more, and ſtill more, „ Excellence," | 
(by Excellence I mean That which is the Beſt in his on 
Art,) but in What is Beſt for the Publick, and Beſt alſo for 
Himſelf, 67 For y miſtaken; E as beans 1 " with- 
out 


- . * 
1. 


| G Plutarch; n the End of his Treatiſe 100 hebe les, con- 


cerning Talkativeneſs, cites the Two following Verſes, which appear | 


to be taken out of ſome ancient Greek Poet, — | & | 
| Nile To rue ex nᷣuuigæs erg iges, 2. wa LEES. 
"Ir "avTos ave Tvſgarn xpatipos Dp. 

He makes it the chief Bufineſs of the Dar. 

To attain o more, and flill more, Excellence. 

In the Paſſage now before us, we find the /atter of theſe Two Verſes 


cited by Plato, word for word. The former of them indeed he has 


a little altered; but only juſt ſo much as to adapt it to his own 
Purpoſe; which could not be done without weaving it into his own 
Profaic Style. 


67 In the Greek,—aurovy ard Bertioe— Stephens, perceiving This. 


to be quite ungrammatical, propoſes, by a Very ſcholar-like as well 


as ſenſible Emendation, that, inſtead of auroy we ſhould read ad 18. 


But perhaps the word auroy was altogether intruded here by ſome 
Tranſ- 


— 


AVErBIADE®ES +4 


out rational Principles, and governed only by Opinion. In 
this caſe, ſhould we not be right in pronouncing, that ſuch 
a Commonwealth was full of great Diſorder-and of Lawleſs | 


Doings * 


K CIBI A D E . 
a indeod, by Jupiter. 


SOCRATES: 


Did we not think: it neceſſary for us, either to fancy that 
we know, or really to know, . previouſly, the Buſineſs we 
are going to engage in, or off: hand to ſpeak upon ? 


Tranſcriber, inattentive to the Singt dar Conſtruction of this 
Sentence, but who obſerved the words airy aut uſed in many fol- 
lowing Sentences, which have the ſame Meaning with That now 
before us. 

It muſt be full of Diſorder ; becauſe the ſeveral Members of i it 
pull different Ways; whereas Order in a Political Body cannot be 
maintained, but by a conſpiring and a co-operating of the different 
Powers of its ſeveral Members to one and the ſame End,—the 
Health, and Strength, and Beauty of the Whole.—It muſt be ji! 
of Lawleſs Doings ; becauſe the Common Good or Intereſt of all the 
Perſons, who com poſe a Commonwealth, either underſtood or felt 
or believed in by them All, is the only firm Security to the Permas | 
nence of their Common Law, the Law common' to them All; and - | 
becauſe alſo a Zeal to promote the Public Good, moving the Mind | | 
of each Individual, more powerfully than any other Motive, to thoſe 4 | 
Actions of his in which the Publick is concerned, is the only firm 
Ground of the Conformity of all his Actions to that Common Law. 

See in Page 69 a | ms of e to which This „ N P 
has a "Reference, [1 


$ | Fo 


— 


way of profiting both the Publick and Himſelf?“ꝰ 


* 
+ 


7 
| nic Areisiapzs, tot Tinoizer tur 
We tid. | n 99 SODAS NSA 
atk Socrarts. e 
And did we not alſo think, that if a Man engages in any 


THE SEC ON DU 


Buſineſs which he knows, and his Knowlege of it be attended 


with the Knowlege of What is Beneficial, he will be in a 


Alci- 


ve This Interrogative Sentence of Socrates no leſs evidently refers 
to a Sentence in Page 73, beginning with theſe. words, —The. Mun 
therefore, —a Sentence, that will greatly help us in amending. This: 
the Greek of which, as it is printed, runs thus; —Ouxey xdr hi- 
TgaTln 4 4 Ts oer, & Soner erat, Tags TETEs In To WPEAI paws Y ANucixe- 
Au e t Ser, » 9 TH TOA 9 auTQY auTy Now 1 in this Sentence-the 
words ) Sone £i14vai, not only are not found in the Sentence, to 
which This refers, and the Senſe of which it repeats with but little 
variation in the Words, but they alſo convey a Meaning contrary 
to the Mind of Socrates. For He takes every. occaſion to inculcate, 
that only a Man's real Knowlege, ſhown by his Speeches, or his 
Actions, and not his own falſe Conceit of it, nor other Men's too 
high Opinion of it, can be of any laſting Adyantage either to Him- 
elf or to Others. Of equal Moment wich this Interpolation, (a Fault, 
to which the words ain ele in the preceding Sentence, Where 
they are uſed rightly, ſeem to have given ocgaſion, ) is another Fault 


in the Sentence now beforg us, an Omſſſian of the words 4 78 feATiCe 


Timm, or others to the ſame Purport, For, without ſome ſuch 
words, this Sentence, in which Socrates delivers his Opinion in the 
way of a Queſtion, is quite contradiaory to his Opinion, delivered 
but a little before, in that Sentence above referred to, Our ſuppo- 

6 ſition, 


4 a,. . 


4 L ILB FA D BS. 79: by 


0iq 1 es + ALCIBIADES. N 
How could we think otherwiſe © © © 
nn 


But that 1 it be attended with Ignorance of What is 


ſition, that ſuch words are hens omitted, in the printed Editions of 
Plate, but ought to be inſerted, is confirmed by the Latin of Ficinus, 
who traiiſlated faithfully from a Manuſcript-Copy of Plato, (proba- 
bly the Mediccan,) with which Gryneus afterwards compared and 
corrected that Tranſtation. For both Fi icmus and Grynæus, in their 
Latin, inſert theſe words, “ addit autem ſientiam, optimi. — In this 
Sentence alſo are wanting the words se zun; unleſs Plato pur- 
poſely omitted them, as thinking it needleſs to repeat them, after 
they had been expreſſed in the Queſtion immediately preceding. - 
There remains yet another Fault in this Sentence, the word sua, a 
word, which the grammatical conſtruction by no means admits of. 
Af our conjectural Emendation of this Sentence, which we now beg 
leave to offer to the Learned, ſhould appear to be a juſt one, it Will 
appear at the fame time, on examination, that all the Faults in- it, 
as printed, are owing originally to a meer tranſpoſition of ſome of the 
words in tranſcribing 1t,—an- Error, frequently found in ancient 
Manuſcripts, and the cauſe of thoſe many additional Errors; as well 
in printed as in written Copys, which were. afterwards committed 
with intention to correct the former. The propoſed Reading is 
this; 3—O0x80, d jaty bar « & 715 ee, ene e ei ir To - 
ub, [or TapimnTai d i a BeATig's e, AS Ficinus - and cet, ' 
ſeem. to 34 read,] bel a Nuerre dur re Len Th rigen r aur 


- 


80 
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Beneficial, the Contrary will happen; he will ans N wel 
the Publick nor Himſelf ?7* 


A LCIBIAD-BS. - 
Certainly we.thought he would.not. 


SOCRATES, 


And what? are you till of the ſame opinion? « or have 
you in any reſpect altered your way of ng about theſe 
Matters ? 


Kein 8. 


Not at all: I think as I did, ſtill, 


SOCRATES. 


Let me aſk you then, whether you did-not ay char you 
called the Many, Fools ; and the Few, Wiſe Men? 


71 This Sentence, Interrogatiye alſo, f is thus printed i in | the Greek, 
Ea, qi, ona, TavavTia TITWY, BTE TH ro BT aur auTp;—lt. 
plainly reſpects that Paſſage 1 in Page 73, cited in the laſt preceding 
Note. The Senſe of it therefore muſt be the ſame with the Senſe 
of That: to expreſs which Senſe exactly, we. preſume that we 
ought here to read, as follows; — Ed, d. re ſc. 78 wgeAjue Tagl- 
rural], T&aAYevTliCz rr, *. 7. A.— There is thus, We ſee, but little 
Alteration made, even in the Letters; and the Corruption of this 
Paſſage was not perhaps made with more Eaſe, than That with, 
which the genuine Reading has been reſtored. | 

* See in Page-71. 


ALCi- 
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We atBo ALCIBIADES. 
| Lacknowkes it. in 


SocRATES,. 


And do we not till ſay, that the Many are miſtaken in 


their opinion of What is Beſt, for that they are generally, I 
ſuppoſe, without rational Principles, and only governed by 
e 775 


- ALCIBIADES. 
we ſtill ay 85 Same. 


bo Soc RATES. 
It is the Intereſt therefore of the Many, net. to be know- 
ing in any Affairs,“ nor to conceit themſelves knowing; if, 
Mun what 


73 See in Gs 76 and 77. 

74 The Athenian Government, at the time of this Dialogue, had {6 
far degenerated from the excellent Conſtitutiqn of i it, eſtabliſhed by 
Salon, (who had wiſely tempered Ariftocracy, by with it a due 
Portion of Democyacy,) that twas now fallen chiefly into the hauds 
of the Popwace. For the meaneſt of the Citizens (and Such are, in 
every. populous City, by much the greater Number,) had lately ob- 
tained Each. of them a. Voice in the Public Aſſembly ; where, by a 
Majority of Voices, all Points of greateſt importance to the whole 
Commonwealth were finally determined; and What was to be done 
by their Armys or Embaſlys abroad, or by the Executive Power at 
Home, was conetuſively reſotved on. Theſe undeubtedly are the 
Affairs, here meant; and not the Affairs of each Man's private Occu- 


L thence 


patiag : to the advancement of theſe laſt, however, and to Hts Gain 


* 


W TIE SEO ON 
what Affairs they know, or conceit they know, they will 


be the more forward to engage in; and, engaging in them, 
will receive more Harm than Benefit. 


Arctis 
What you lay 1 is very true. 


SockAT Es. } 


Do you ſee then; do I not appear to have been actually 
in the right, when I ſaid, that the Acquiſition of Other 
Sciences, without the Science of What is Beſt, is rarely be- 
neficial, and generally hurtful, to the Perſon who has ac- 
quired them ?75 


W 


If I did not think ſo at that time, yet now, Socrates, I do 


soch A rs | 
Tis incumbent therefore on every Civil State, and every 
Private Perſon, if they would manage their Affairs rightly, 
to depend abſolutely on This Science; juſt as the ſick Pa- 
tient depends on his Phyſician; or as the Mariner, who 
would eſcape the Dangers of the Voyage, depends on the 


thence ariſing, Each Man, we are told, made the Public Intereſt 


ſubſervient. See the Sentence of Socrates, 1 in Page 76, beginning 
with ** Neither would hu. 


75 See in Page 68. 
Come 
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Commander of the Veſſel. ' For'* without This Science, 
the more 'vehemently an inward Gale? impells a Man, 
whether it ariſe from the conſideration of his Wealth, or 
Bodily Strength, or ſome other Advantage of the ſame Kind 


75 Of this Paſſige 3 in the Greek, Monſieur Dacier ſays.— 0 
un des Plus dificiles endroits de Platon. Indeed, as it is printed, 
tis quite | unintelligible. For, after a Comma put at the word 
, it n chus,—vogreg a as jan Tgoregoy emupion To This Joys 
"Arev yas TaUTNS, 7 reg! c. T. Av But what, if it were printed thus! 2— 
Putting a full Stop at dan, let the next Sentence immediately begin, 
— Avev * Yap rale, dere A dd reg & irg. To Tis CN, 5 regt 
*. 1. A All the Difficulty is now vaniſhed, by this light Tranſpo- 
ſition, and an eaſy Alteration of TpoTegey to Azfporepor, a word 
perhaps miſtaken by the Writer to whom it was read, from his not 
being ſo thorowly well verſed in the Language of Homer, as a Man 
muſt be, before he can every where underſtand the Language of 
Plato. 1d regos therefore being, as we ſuppoſe, by this Miſtake, * 
written in wh Manuſcript Copy of this Dialogue, *tis probable, 
that ſome Reader of it afterwards, who ſaw the abſurdity of that word, | | 
condemned it by Writing in the Margin yn reo reges, and that the next : | | 
half · learned Tranſcriber, inſtead of omitting Tgoregor, took pwn allo | 
into the Text. Both theſe ſpurious words are. whey omitted in the 
Heſſenſtein Manuſcript, as we are informed by Cornarius; but 175 
genuine word, in the mean time, was loſt. | | 
7 In the (Greek;—T7o T3 qu, by which we hens 0 | 3 
This LN re in the Nominative Caſe. before + ere2ion, and not, as | 
Cornarius imagined, To ra, or axarioy in the Aceuſative Caſe | 
wand 9 Verd. 
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84 THE SECOND 
with either of Thoſe, s ſo much the greater Miſcarriages 
will of neceſſity, it ſeems, befall him, from thoſe very Ad- 
vantages. And, in like manner, the Man, who has ac- 
quired what is called much Learning, and many Arts, but 
is deſtitute of This Science, and is driven along by Each of 
the Others, will not He meet with, and juſtly too indeed, 
a very te mpeſtuous Voyage? and ſuppoſing him to continue 
ſtill at Sea, without a Commander of the Veſſel in which 
he fails, it will not be long”? before he periſſes. So that 
to ſuch a Man very appticable, I think, is that Verſe, where 
the Poet ſays of ſome Perſon, in dilpraiſe of him, 


Much knew be, and in many things had Sbill; 
But whateer things be knew, he tnew them #115 


7% That is, either in Outward Cirrumſancer, or in Body; mean 
ing, probably, thoſe other Advantages which Aleibiades poſſeſſed, 
from the Greatneſs of his Famity, and the Handſotmeneſs of his Per- 

ſon. For the whole of this Reaſoning is aimed at Alcibrades, to 
ſhew him the Danger of neglecting the Study of Moral Science. 
The word Tuyns 3 propofed by Dacier inſtead of the word 
Jon, would N but Half the Meaning of Socrates... 

79 In the Greek, gd B puuxpoy Bio S. —Stephens propoſes Biz 
diy to be read for the two laft words. And we embrace his Pro- 
poſal'of reading gie, but conjecture the right en of the very 
laſt word to be rather gd. 

5 We have thus tranſlated the Greek Verſo— 

Io miar 2 &, X&Xw5s I" mrigato.navra,— 
the better to accommodate it to That Senſe, which Plato gave it, 
for Reaſons to be mentioned in Note 8 2. 


(2 


Alci- 


a 88 


ALctprapes. | 


How, Socrates, doth this Verſe of the Poet fall in with 
what we are ſpeaking of? For to Me it ſeems nothing to 
the Purpoſe. 


Socrates. f 


Very awe We ts is it. But Poets an oy” 
know, write enigmatically, almoſt All of chem, but F his 


Poet more eſpecially. Fer it is the Genius of Poetry, in 
general, to uſe an enigmatical Language; and it is not for 
any ordinary Perſon to underſtand it. But when, beſides. 
this difficulty, the poetical Genius, fo enigmatical in its Self, 
ſeizes a Man, who is backward in communicating his Know- 
lege, unwilling to tell us plainly what he means, and deſi- 
vous to conceal his Wiſdom as much as poſſible from the 
World,“ it appears in the higheſt degree difficult to find 
out Ew yl ae of . ch Poet, For N e 


5 Fler this Paſſage it. appears, aki Opinion either Plato Mido 
KF, or other Learned Men in his time, entertained' of NMamer, qs a 
Philgſapher. For he here repreſents the Great Poet, as poſſeſſed of 
ſome profound -Knowlege, which he thought proper and prudent to- 
conceal from the Bulk of Mankind; and therefore making the diſ- 
covery of it ſo difficult, on purpoſe that only Thoſe, whoſe Genius 
led them to Philoſophy, and whoſe outward Circumſtances of For- 
tune permitted them to follow their N ren mn Wr 
re e from His Writings. 3H 
ae it; | | un unt due 4 v no 
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no means think, that Homer,* 71 ſo. very divine a Poet as he 
was, could be ignorant, how impoſſible it was for a Man, 


who poſſeſſed any Science ng not to > know it well.* | 
24 But 


— 


22 We ſee, that the ancient Poem, intitled, from the Name of 
the Hero of it, Margites, in. which was the Verſe above cited, 1s 
expreſsly attributed to Homer by Plato, in this Place; as it alſo is 
by Ar;fotle, in his Poeticks, Cap: 4, and in his Nicomechean Ethicks, 
Lib: 6, Cap: 7 What ancient Writers have acceded to Their Opi- 
nion, .and What Others have differed from it, Ws 80 ſeen in F aufen 
Bibliothecd Græcd, L. 2, C, 2, F. 24, n'. 17. u 01 1. | 
Plato hete, and every where elſe 2 very juſlly 5 che 
word Knozwlege in a ſtrict and proper Senſe, excluding all Error, 
Doubt, and meer Opinion or Belief. For whatever a Man knows 
not wwell, —if it concern his Actions or Operations, he will be more 
likely to perform or operate wrong than rightly, becauſe there is 
but one right way of doing or operating any: thing, but many are 
there wrong 3; and if it be a Matter of Speculation, he muſt ſpecu- 
late concerning it with ſome degree of Doubt fulneſs or Uncertainty, 
and therefore cannot properly be faid to xu it at all. From think- 
ing in this manner with regard to the Sciences, as well the Moral as 
the Mathematical, did Plato riſe to that very exalted Idea which he 
had of Science in general, as having its Eſſence only in Univerſal 
Mind, where lye the Principles of all the ſeveral Sciences, and from. 
which is derived to every Particular Science whatever it contains of 
Certainty or Demonſtration. See Note 214 to the Mena. To direct 
the Mind of Alcibiades to this Fundamental Science, the Fountain 
of all the reſt, is, we preſume from the Tenor of this Dialogue, 
one of the Reaſons, why Socrates interpreted this Verſe of Homer's in 
a Senſe different from the Poet's own Mind; for, we apprehend, - 
that by kzowing ill was meant what is called Superficial Knowlege, 

ſuch 
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But he expreſſes himſelf enigmatically, I ſuppoſe, by uſing, 
inſtead of the Words, Evil, and zo know, the Derivative 
Words, Il, and he knew,” If then we uſe the two proper 
Words, there? is formed this Sentence, in plain Proſe indeed, 
but expreſſive of the Poet's Meaning, He was lnowing — 


frilled in many things, but to know all thoſe things was to Him 
an Evil — Tis evident then, that if much Knowlege was 
to Him an Evil, what Enowlege he had was worthleſs, and 
he Himſelf was ſome worthleſs "Fellow; ſuppoſing any Cre- 
dit to be due to the er 50 our paſt Wegen. 


7 


fuch as We not condos to any "oe Uſe in Lite. — The other 88 

we believe, Was to guard the Readers of Homer againſt their being 

miſled by his great Authority, and induced to think, that ſuper- 

' fitial Notions of any thing deſerve the Name of Knowlege. See 
Argument of the To, Page 12, at the bottom. 

* In the Greek. an 178 axe We ſuſpect the Right Reading 
to be,—avTl Ts xaxcy, that is, & T3 ovoruatoss KAKON, fleas of the: 
Noun EviL: a8 avtl T8 sic al, juſt after, means — Air Tg. pNpaT0S 
| arageſpdre x TewTTUT&. EIIET AZOAI, wow of” the e and 
Primitive Verb, ro KNo W. 
We have here a Specimen of Plato's $ uncommon Sui i in Phil | 
ſephical « or Univerſal Grammar. It appears, not, only by his. deducing . 
the Adyerb KAKQS, 1, from the Subſtantive Noun KAKON, Ev, 
but alſo by (what ſhews a much deeper Theory of Words, conſidered 
as the Parts of Speech,) his deriving 'HIIETATO, he new, a Verb 
of the Indicative Mode, from the, Infinitive, or moſt general Verb, 


Ae to know... See 33 Harris 5 Fe B.: 1. "Oh XL 
and vüi. Ts 
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en Arcivianns.” | 
And J think, Socrates, it is their Due: for 1 a bay 


give Credit to I, other rational Concluſions, if 1 denied it 
to Thoſe. N 


| ae 8. | 

And you think rightly too. But, in the name of Jupiter, 
Jet us proceed. For you ſee, how great are the Perplexitys, 
attending the Subject in which we are engaged; you ſee 
alſo, what the nature is of thoſe Perplexitys.* And you 
ſeem to Me to have a Share in them, your Self; as you 
never reſt from changing your Thoughts over and over again 
upon this Subject; diſcatding the Opinions, which you had 
before ſo ardently embraced, and continving no longer in 
the ſame Mind,” Should the God then, to whom you are 


going tc to wake en tas __— 0 yu now nee all 


— 1 2 
18 


$6 That, 18 the firſt place, they relate to Whar't 1s desirable and 
the juſt Object of our Prayers, and What is not ſo; and that, in 
the next place, they relate to Knowlege, What Kind of it is itways 
beneficial, and What Kinds are or may be hurtful, Here we are 
to obſerve, that of theſe Two Inquirys, in which Mleibiages fo,muth 
wavered, and in which the Multitude 1 greatly err, the latter is for 
the ſake of the former, and is to be made previoufly : for we miſt 
acquire the Knowlege of Wit i fs Beſt, before we can be fenſible of its 
being the proper Object of our Deſire.— And thus we may perceive, 
what reference this Teemingly long Digreſſion, coticernng . 
lege, has to the main Subject and Deſign of this Dialogue. 


#7 See before, in Pages 47, 56, 58, 67, and 8a. 
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our Concluſions; and ſhould he -afk you, before you had 
preſented any Petition whatever to him,---whether or no 
your Deſires would be ſatisfied, if you obtained any of thoſe 
Dominions mentioned in the be fining of our argument; 
or ſhould he leave to your ab the'naming of What you 
wiſhed for; in which way, think you, could you beſt 
avail your ſelf of this Opportunity? whether in accepting 
any of the Grants offered N 6 "in RY lotne pac 
en Cana wad Fr u 5t1 


TAS * 77 
44 8 


yy ALCLLLADSS, 


Miſs by the Gods, Socrates, I ſhould | not know What 
to ſay to ſuch a Propoſal, Indeed I think, that twould be 
raſhin' me to make any decifive Anſwer at all; and that 
great Caution is abſolutely requifite in ſuch a cafe; ; to pre- 


vent a Man from praying unwarily for Things Evil, while . 


he imagines. them to be Good:z and: from doing as Vou faid, 


ſoon afterwards; recanting his Choice, and praying to be 


delivered from what he had before e to Rave. 


teich a, e scerLT Rel 


Did not then. the Poet, Whom 1 cited in. the alas 


of. this Argument, know ſomewhat. more than We do, in 
ſupplieating Jupiter to avert feen us "ues is Evil, We 


we prayed get erer 1 | e ect! tins Il 
N 2 18 1 N N 01 1 Nie 44 | | 1 


* See . before, 7h rige 47. ae 30 eee e e 
„ before, in Page 55. 1 * 4 "BY © 1 4 9 14 Nd 48 
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Indeed I think ſo.- 137448 FRA 


ry 


Socharzs. 


The Nan therefore, O Alcibiades!: adinicing 
and imitating. This of the Poet, or whether they had of of 
themſelves conſidered the Subject in the ſame manner as He 
did, every One of them in Private, and. All of them in Pub- 

lick, make a Prayer ſimilar to His: for they beſeech the 
Gods to grant them ſuch Good Things as at the ſame time 
N are Fair; se and nothing n more were they ever heard to pray” 


for. ; 


90 Plutarch; in his brief Collection of the ancient 11 : 
Inſtitutions, has recorded This, for One of them—wyn d aurwy, . 
ſays he, Jide Ta R ek Tois 9 Y TAtoy ge. Vol: 2, Pag: 
239, Edit: Franc: thus interpreted by Craig, in his Tables of their 
Laus, Tab: 1, Inſtit: 3. Votum omnium fit, ut Dii honeſla ob bonas 

F- attiones dent; nihilgue amplius. But the Senſe, conveyed by this in- 
terpretation, tho it be tolerably good, is not. the : Senſe of Plutarch 
in that Paſſage, if he had the ſame Meaning with Plato in the Paſ-- 
ſage now before us: and that he had, appears, we think, from his 
uſing the yery ſame Words, in all probability borrowing them from 
Plato. Now, in what Senſe Plato underſtood the Prayer of the L 
cedæmonians, appears from his introducing the mention of it, as a 
Prayer fimilar to the Prayer of the Poet before cited. This Eden ; 
can regard only the SubjetFeMatter of Both thoſe Prayers; becauſe 
the only Point, which he now has under conſideration, is What ought 
to be the Subject-Matter of our Prayers.—lIn the Prayer of the Poet, 
Good Things are prayed for, r and generally, without ſpecify- 


[ * . : ing, 
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ing any pardilas w ants or Wiſhes: It ſeems intended therefore to 
ſtifle Men's Deſires and Fancys of any Particular things as good, by 
ſuggeſting to their Minds a Suſpicion of their Ignorance of What 
is good, and by inculcating a ſimple and abſolute Reliance on the 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs of the Sovereign of Nature.—In the Prayer 
of the Lacedæmonians, Fair things and Good things are prayed for 
in diſtin. terms: here therefore the Word Good ſeems to be uſed 
in the g general Senſe, as comprehending all Goods, whether of 
Mind, of Body, or of Fortune; and the Word Fair ſeems to limit 
the Deſire of Good in general, and to confine it to ſuch Goods as are 
alſo Fair, Td xa xdya9e, the Goods of a Rational Soul, 7/iſdom 
and Yirtue.—So that the Poet's Prayer, and That of the Lacedæ- 
monians, are in This reſpeck ſimilar,—in calling off the F ancy from 
External things, and ſuppreſſing the Deſire of them: but in This 
they are diflimilar,—in that the Lacedemonian Prayer ſeems in- 
tended farther to teach Men, What things in. general are always 
Good and Defirable, namely, Such only as are Fair; while the Poe- 
tical Prayer does not pretend to teach Men, What things are Good ; 
nor does 4t preſume, that uſing the term Fair will explain the term 
Good; for perhaps it ſuppoſes Men no leſs ignorant of What is truly 
: Fair, than of What is truly Good, until they are taught by the Di- 
vine Teacher within them. In the mean time therefore, before 
the Knowlege of true Good is acquired, Socrates recommends the 
Uſe of the Pozf's Prayer, rather than that of the Lacedæmonians: by 
which recommendation he means to give the ſame excellent Advice, 
given by Epretetus,—Tav veetuy TavTeAus Ti TB Trager res Av ay T6 
7 optyy Twy BY i zu Tio, @TUXEW Evayxn' Toy d ep zu, cowy 
og xanv er [tin], & _ T0 rage Enchird: Cap. 7. but 
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proſper in all things, it was not becauſe they prayed amiſs; 
but becauſe the Gods, I preſume; have it in Their Choice 


either to grant a Man That for which he prays, or to ſend 
him the Reverſe. - I have a Mind to relate to you ſomewhat 
elſe on this Subject, what I once heard from certain Elderly 
Men ;---that, in the Differences between the Athenians and 
the Lacedæmonians, it ſo fell out, that, whenever they came 
to a Battle, whether by Land or by Sea, Our City was always 
unſucceſsful, and was never able to get one Victory: that 
the Athenjans therefore, uneaſy at theſe Miſcarriages, and 
at a Loſs for ſome Contrivance to put an End to their preſſ- 
ing Evils, held a Council, and came to this Concluſion, 


in Mr. Upion's Edition, Cap. 2. by Miſs Carter: well tranſlated thus, 
Por he pen, wal ſuppreſs Defre fr, if you dre ny of he 
Things not in our own Power, you muff neceſſarily be diſappointed; and 
of thoſe, which are Lin our Power], and which it would be laudable to 
defire, none, as yet, is in your Poſſeſſun. On this Paſſage, Simplicius, 
in his Commentary, juſtly obſerves, that it is nat ſafe to have any De- 
fires at all, before we learn What Tag are fit to be bed. '&% aopan 
As ogryedtei OAWs, Ts wade Tivwy t . Pag: 49, Edit: 
1. Bat It ſhould «can however, that nes yuh citing the Words- 

of the Lacedæmonian Prayer, intended to give his Pupil a general! 
Hint of What Things were truly defirable; and by fo doing, to 
prepare his Mind for the Particulars of that Divine Teaching; as he 
had done before, in his Firſt Converſation with him. See the F irft - 
Alcibiades, page 119, and thoſe which follow 1 it; * alſo Note 80 to 
that Dialogue. 
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that their beſt Way. would be to ſend- to Ammon,” and 
conſult Him what they ſhould do; and at the ſame time 
to aſſæ him this Queſtion farther, on what account the 
ther han to Them ;;. tho of all the Grecians, We, ſaid they, 
bring them the greateſt: number of Sacrifices, and thoſe the 
faireſt in their Kinds; and tho We, beyond all other People, 

have decorated their Temples with the Preſents, that are hung 

up in them; and in honour. of the Gods have made yearly: 
Proceſſions, the maſt ſalemn and the moſt coſtly ; and have 
paid them a greater: Tribute, in Money, than all the reſt of 
the Greeians put together: | whilſt the Lacedæmonians, they 
ſaid, never 1910 any of theſe things; but, on the contrary, 
worſhip the Gods in 10 lighting a manner, as to make their 
Sacrifices, commonly, of Beaſts full of Blemiſhes ; and, in 
all other inſtances, fall far ſhort of Us, ſaid they, in honour- 
ing the Gods; at the ſame time that the Riches, They are 
1 of, are not 10 than. Ours, When the e Ambaſſadors 

. 

* The Oracle of aliens was highly celdbrivec for the Truth of 
its Predictions. It had been anciently conſulted by Hercules and by 


Perſeus. . Long afterwards it was conſulted by Crefus, when he was 


meditating to ſtop the Progreſs - of Cyrus's Arms in Ain. In what | 
Veneration it was held by the Rimans,. we learn from the gth Book 


of Bucan. And from the preſent Paſſage in Plata, as alſo from the 
Lives of Lyfander, Cimon, and Alexander, in Plutarch, it appears, to 
have been, amongſt the Grecians of thoſe days, in as 55 Vogue 
and Credit as any Oracles of their own... 


hack 
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faith Ammon; “: He faith, that he prefers' the pious Addreſſes 
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had thus ſpoken, and had in quired of the Oracle, What 
they ſhould do, to find an End of their preſent Misfortunes, 
the Prophet made no other Anſwer than This; (for without 
doubt the God did not permit him ;) ſending for the Athe- 
nian Ambaſſadors, he ſpake to them theſe words, Thus 


of 


92 Ammon, at whoſe Temple, ſcituate in the Deſerts of Litya, his 


Oracle gave Reſponſes, was by all foreign Nations underſtood to be 


a Name given to the Supreme God, and not to any Inferior Deity. 
The Romans called him Jupiter Ammon; as the Name of the Su- 
preme Being with Them was Jupiter: and we learn from Herodotus, 
that Ze, (the Supreme God or Jupiter of the Grecians, and of their 
Colonies in Afia,) was called Ammoun by the Egyptians ; and, as it 
appears from Lucan, by the Atbiopians alſo, the Arabians, and the 
Indians. Nor is This at all contradicted by what we read in Macro- 


bius, (Saturnal: L. 1. C. 21.) that the Libyans worſhipped the ſetting 


Sun by the Name of Ammon: for he mentions this very Fact, as one 
Proof, among many, that the Worſhippers of Jupiter, and the Wor- 
ſhippers of the Sun, agreed in the Object of their Worſhip; for that 
Both Partys meant to worſhip the Same Being, the Supream: that 
other Nations, who invoked him by other Names, had the ſame 
Meaning, that learned Antiquarian proves in the ſame Book, from 
the Beginning of Chapter 17, to the End of Chapter 23. This Hy- 
potheſis is confirmed by Nonnus, in his Poetico-Romantic Hiſtory 
of Bacchus, in which are theſe Verſes, addreſſed to the Evening Sky 
by the Hero of his Poem, dufing his ſhort Stay at TAN e, where the 
Air is remarkably, at all times, clear: — 


Ba er EuqpnTac, APG xexAnperes PETR 
"AT is us Nei Achs, "Agar Xp0y0s, "Aogvgios Tebs. 


2 | Along 


ALC I'BIADES. 
Along Euphratss (weſtward) thou art call'd | 
BeLvs ; and wide where Libya ſpreads her Sand, 
Great AMMoON: Apis art thou by the Nile; 
Arabian Cunoxus, and Alrian ZEUS: | 

| Dionyfiac: Lib: 40. v. 397- 
This Paſſage i is followed by a few Lines in honour of the Phenix, 4 
fabulous Bird, ſacred to the Sun; he then proceeds thus, — 
Eire. Tageris 42 Aiumhes avvigeos Zeus, 
El Xpoyts, ei H Sh roAvwwposy ate ov MiSgns 
His BH, & ENNã AN Are. 
| Whether Sax Aris rightly thou art named 
In Egypt, when they view the cloudleſs S by 3: 
Or more delighted heareft thou the Name 
F Saturn, outmoſt ef the moving Orbs ;: 
| - (Or. xphen thy Vofrys call thee PnARTHOx, 
Th" imperial many-titled Star of Jovs.. 
N hen the big Sun.darts his enlight ning Rays 
On all things, duly: Thee do they ſalute. 
Mirtara in Babylon, and all thro Greece 

Un a Depbian APOLLO — 

3 And a little after. — | 

| Eire ov IIa, odurnigeaTos, ei ri Ade | 

 HotxiAoss Aggoxiror N gr era [f. pri Ji nd xo vag; 

Ovgarey ac egberres aut verde 

Oda evpevitocty epeny % Qwyny. . 

Or doth it better pleaſe thee to be hail'd 

Al. bealing Pon? or, while now I gaze 

Thy nightly Robe, with heavn-illuming Stars; 
Beſpangies, wilt thou with propitious Ear 

NMNeceive my" Addreſſes; when I thus preſume, . 

p Bebolding thee with Star-Light all arrq; d, | 
Dee to 10 ASTROCHITON f— T 
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The intelligent Reader, we hope, will hots think theſe Quotations 
foreign to the Subject of this Dialogue, when we have informed 
him, with what Views'we here introduce them. The evident De- 
ſign of Plato, in the Paſſage now. before us, is to ſhew What Kind 
of Prayers are agreeable to 1555 Mind of the Supreme Being. Now 
his Mind cau be known only to Himſelf, and to Thoſe, to whom he 
is pleaſed immediately to reveal it. That the Validity therefore of 
our Author's Reaſoning may appear, tis neceſſary to have it proved, 
that the Athenians, in conſulting Amman, meant to conſult the 
Supreme Being; the revelation of whoſe Mind was, until aſter the 
time of Socrates, from a long time before, generally believed to be 
made occaſionally, and only, to certain Prieſts. and Prophets, who 
were attendant on the Oracles deemed Divine; one of which Ora- 
P cles was this in Ammonia. What Oracles really: are Divine, and 
F how to be conſulted, to Whom alfo, and in what Manner, the 
Mind of the Supreme Being is made known, —theſe things are diſ- 
coverable only by true Philoſophers, by Such as Sacrates, who, in the 
laſt Part of this Dialogue, gives an intimation, ſufficient td afliſt his 
Diſciples in making thoſe Diſcoverys, Themſelves.—But, in re- 
ferring our learned Readers to ſo many Chapters in Mucrobius, and 
in quoting ſo many Verſes out of Nonnus, we had theſe farther 
Views. Thoſe References and Quotations juſtify what we advanced 
in Notes 191 and 201 to the. Banquet, concerning a very ancient 
and very general Error, which aſſigned#to- the Supreme Being an 
eſpecial Throne, or Place of Reſidence, in ſome Part of "Outward 
Nature, ſuppoſed by moſt People to be either the Huber, or the 
Sun, or elſe one of the Planets. They farther thew this Error to 
have infected the. moſt learned: Nations: and thus they evince the 
neceſſity of the Final Doctrine of this Dialogue, for, the curing of an 
Error ſo unphiloſophical, | ſo friendly to Superſtition, ſo fatal to the 
Cauſe of true Virtue, For the Nature of Things cannot be known, 
without knowing What is- moſt Divine in Nature; - this- being the 


55 Cauſe 
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ol the Lacedemohians to all the Sacrifices of all the Gre- 
cians.-+-Theſe words, and no more, ſpake the Prophet. 
| - | means 


Cauſe of all the reſt: What is moſt Divine in Nature cannot be 
known, without knowing, where it peculiarly reſides, and where 
only *tis to be found: unleſs This, the true Throne and Temple of 
preſent Deity, be known, it cannot be rightly and dul Y worſhipped ; 
and, in Thoſe who are ignorant of the = Worſhip, there cannot 
be That real Religion, which is the only Principle of true Virtue.— 
All our Views, in this and every other Note we have written, tend 
either to open or to illuſtrate the Views of Plato. 

In the Greek, eu, a Term, which, in its primary fig- 
nification, denotes any Speeches, or Words, expreſſive of the Speaker's 
Good Opinion of the Perſon, to whom, or of whom, they are ſpoken. 
And becauſe the inward Approbation of large Multitudes is ufually 
expreſſed, without Words, by Shouts of Applauſe, theſe very Plau- 
dits, or Acclamations, came afterwards to be called e&opnuiz:. And 
farther becauſe, when a Speech is ſpoken before any Afﬀembly of 
People, whether great or ſmall, the Silence of that Afſembly denotes 
their good Opinion of the Speaker, and that what he is ſpeaking 
deſerves. their hearing, Silence its ſelf, on ſuch an occaſion, was 
called eu In the Paſſage, now before us, we have tranſlated 
this Term into Engliſh in a Senſe agreeable to That, which is here 
given it by Socrates very juſtly. For, as the praying for good things 
in general, the Poet's Prayer, is a Mark of the Petitioner's Confidence 
in the Divine W; 7/dom, to chuſe for him, better than he could for 
himſelf, —f the praying for things fair as well as good, the Lace- 
dæmonian Prayer, evidences an Gpinion in the Petitioner, that Vir- 
tue is the Be Thing, that Man can aſk, or God can beſtow ; it ar- 
__ Bekef, that to beſtow it, that is, to aſſiſt Man 1 in attaining 

| .N | It's 
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means only That Prayer of theirs. And it is indeed much. 
more excellent than the Prayers of any other People. For 
the reſt of the Grecians, when they have either led up 
to. the Altar Oxen with their Horns gilded, or brought 
rich Offerings and Preſents to hang up in the Temples, 
pray for whatever they happen to deſire, whether it be really 
Good or Evil. The Gods therefore, when they hear their 
impious Addreſſes, ““ accept nat of cheir coſtly Proceſſions, 

Sacrifices, 


it, is moſt agreeable to the Divine Will; and implys alſo ſome an- 
ticipating Notion, that the Divine. Eſſence is 20000 or ene its 
Self, The perfect Fair. 


9% In the Greek; j—[PXzo Gn porrwy auT&) exgovres,—that i is, in a literal | 
tranſlation, hearing them” blaſpheme. But, ſince the Blaſphemy, here 
ſpoken of, is evidently oppoſed to the epnuin the pious Addreſſes of 
the Lacedemonians, we have tranſlated. this Paſſage fo, as to pre- 

_ ſerve the Oppoſition. To blaſpheme, is (in the General Senſe of the 

| Word) to ſpeak: di freſpetifully of any Perſon who- deſerves Reſpect. 
But tis uſually applied (as it is by Plats in this place,) only to d 
reſpeciful Speeches or Words, ſpoken of Divine Beings. In This 
Senſe it is, that: the Prayers, uſed: throughout all Greece, except in 
the Spartan Territorys, are here termed 3laſphemous : for they imply 
Opinions diſreſpefiful-to the Divine Nature: they imply an Opinion, 

that External Goods are the Be Things, which the ſuppoſed Divine. 
Beings, whom they petition, are able, or at leaſt are willing, to grant 
them: they. imply an Opinipn, that the Beings, whom they deem 
Divine, are pleated with ſuch a Kind of Worſhip, as they Them 
ſelves would be pleaſed with, pompous Proceſſions, coſtly Saerifices, 
and rich Preſents; and conſequently an Opinion, that the Minds of 
thoſe Reipgs are not a whit wiſer or better than their own. Their 


- | Prayers, 
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Sacrifices, and Preſents. 8o that much Caution and Con- 
ſideration ſeem to ine requiſite on this ae What is fit 
to be ſpoken to the Gods, and What is not. You will alſo 
find in Homer Sentiments ſimilar to thoſe t have been ex- 
preſſing: for he tells us, that the Trojans, on a certain 
Night, taking up their Quarters without the City- Walls, 
In honour. of the bleſt Immortals, few 
 Unblemiſh d Hecatombs: ) T 


L 


and; that the Smoke from theſe Sacrifices was by We Winde 
walhes. up into Heaven; . | | 


88 in "hs - ba that they are otally Zenorant of What i is 
truly Divine in. Nature, that 'tis Mind and Wiſdom ; and that, in 
reality they are, all of them, Worſhippers of Body, of Corporeal Na- 
ture, and of Ta "Fes to deals under different Names ane 
Titles. | | 


In the 8 — "Petey 1 TEAELOT HS ine "os | 
this, not found in the Copys of Hamer, now extant ; but, in Barnes's 
Edition, ſupplied from this Paſſage of Plato; and by Erneftus ſhewn 
to be genuine, from the next Line, which ſuppoſes the Mention 
made of a Sacrifice, Juſt before. | 

9% Kyi J tx reis dvi Pipov gpavoy e,. This Line of Homer 
appears in all the Editions of that Poet,” Plata is here obliged to 
take this Sentence quite ov? of the Metre; ;, becauſe, he is relating, 
only at ſecond hand and as told by Homer, a Fact, the Narration of 
which Homer himſelf puts immediately into the Mouth of the Muſe : 
and, for the ſame Reaſon, we have given a Proſaic Tranſlation, of it, 
In the preceding Line, as alſo. in thoſe which follow, Plato was able 
to preſerve the mu 3h while he den wiener the ne. Wunde 
into be 0 | 
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Sweet odorif rous Smole; yot bythe Godt: 

RejeSed, and the ſau ry Tafte reſus d 

For frong Aver fm in their boly Minds 

Was rooted; againſt Troy's devoted Tb g, 

Apainſt th” injurious Might of Troy's proud Kings, 
And gainſt the Trojan People, who-witheld + 
Helen, unjuftly, from her weaded Cordon 

It was of no Advantage therefore, it ſeems, to Them, to- 

ſacrifice, or to offer Proſent to the Gods whom they had 

made their Enemys. For the Divine Nature, I preſume, is 

not of ſuch a Kind, as to be ſeduced by Preſents, like Thoſe, 

whoſe Trade it is to make the moſt of their Money, and 

who care not by what means they are, enriched. Beſides, 


we plead very fooliſhly, in our expoſtulations with the Gods, 
if we think to get the better of the Lacedemonians by fuch, 


Arguments, For twould be a fad thing indeed, if the 
Gods regarded our Preſents and our Sacrifices, and not the: 
Diſpoſition. of the Saul, when a e and juſt 9* Man 

addreſſed 


*The Verſes, here tranſlated, are not found in any of the Edi- 
tions of Homer, except in that of Barnes; but, as Erngſus judiciouſſy 
obſerves, they are altogether worthy of that greateſt of all Posts. 

In the Greek, —%o105 Y Jenes, — words, which in many Sen- 
tences, beſide this, Plato beak together, as ſignifying Qualitys 
nearly and naturally allied, or rather, as ſignifying One and: the 
Same Thing, conſidered in different reſpects. For he terms a Man 
hiralos, hongſi and good, in reſpect of his Habits of Honeſty: and Goods. 
neſs; Habits, that give a Bias to all he ſays or does; and _ 

whic 


$2.5» 
„ 
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addreſſed them. Nay, in, my opinion, they have much 
more regard to This, than they have to thoſe pompous Pro- 
ceſſions and coſtly Sactifices. For nothing hinders, but 
that Any, whether Private Perſons, or Civil. States, let them 


have ſinned againſt the Gods and a ogy Men ever fo greatly, 
may be well able to pay the Gods ſuch a Tribute yearly. 


But They, not being to-be-bribed,, diſdain all that outward 


Worſhip; as faith; ther Divine Oracle, and as alſo, ſaith the 
Propliet of the Gods! It ſeems therefore, that Juſtice. and 


Prudence are honoured, above. all things, by the Gods, 
and by Men too, Such as have Good Senſe and Under- 


which Habits flow all thoſe Wörds and Actions of his, wherein: 
Honeſty: or Goadneſd is concerned as their leading Principle or Mo- 
tive And the Seme Mantis: bx Plarg termed, 3o:0r, holy, in reſpect of 
that Divine Principle within him, commonly called Conſcience, by which 
he is governed, and by His conſtant following of which he has ac- 
quired his habitual Honeſty and Goodneſs. With a view to this Di- 
vine Principle, Such a Man is, in our Language, termed conſcien- 
tious ; and with a view to the Divine Principle in all Nature, Uni- 
verſal Mind, the Fountain of that Divine Principle in the human 
Soul, only Such a Man truly is, and ought to be termed, 2w/ely and 
truly religious. Rightly therefore has Plato done, in thus often cou- 
pling together true Religion and true Virtue; for in the rational Soul 
of Man they are by nature inſeparable Companions. But, concerts: 
ing the eloſe Connęction between them, ee mare at * in _— 
Afbley's excellent Frgſact to his Xenaphin.. | 
This is the Paſſage, referred to in N ote 45 to the T6.. 
Ri See N ote 142. to. the 3 ee Wt 4p. F ote 44-to.; the.- 
415. vw ie e rie S Mpwnes b 


ſtanding : 


| 
| 
| 
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ſtanding. Now che Prudent and ef uſt are no clad Per- 
ſons, than Such as know What Behaviour and What Speech 
is proper to be uſed in our Intercourſe, whether with Gods 
or with Men. But I ſhould be glad to hear from You, what 
your e are c on this SubjeR, " 


B ne | F 4 u Mid 115 

For My Part, I am of the ſame Opinion with You, So- 
crates, and with the Oracle. And indeed twould ill be- 
come Me, to give my Vote offer to the . of the 
God. 5 bn 


SOCRATES. 


j 1] 


as you not reme mber, that you bh RR 0497 a Fs 8 


much at'a Loſs concerning Prayer; ; for fear you ſhould un- 


l N for Evil ee imagining t chem to b be Good don 


ALCIBIADES., i 5 
I do remember it. 


SocnATzs. 


| You perceive then, that 'tis not fafe for you, to go. and 
make your Prayer at the T emple, as you intended; leſt 
your Addreſſes ſhould happen to be impious, 1 an the 
God hearing them ſhould Wholly reje& your Sacrifice, and 
0 See above, f in Page 15 WA. LAT 22091, 
792 In the Greek, —ſSAzopnusyros See before, in Note 94. 


you 
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you perhaps ſhould draw upon your own: Head ſome far- 
ther Evil.“ It ſeems to me therefore, that your beſt Way 
is to be at Quiet. For, becauſe of your Magnanimity, 
(That faireſt of Names, given to Folly, ies) I ſuppoſe, You 
would not be willing to make uſe of the Lacedzmonian 
wan. tl Tis Mee nn, that: a 'M an ſhould wait, 


1093 See before in n Page 18. | 

% That is, — to ſuppreſs. all Diſquietude of Deſire, to dari no 
particular Wiſhes, and conſequently to make no Prayers for any par- 
ticular ſuppoſed Good. Hovxie, t the word, here uſed by Plato, com- 
monly ſignifys Tranquility, or Quiet; but ſometimes it alſo ſighifys 
Silence. From what goes before the preſent Paſſage, and from what 
follows it, tis clear, that Socrates, here means Silence in forbearing 
to make any ſuch Prayers, as were uſually. attended with Sacrifices; 
"Theſe being generally deemed. powerful. to conciliate the Divine 
Favour, and to procure a favorable Regard to thoſe Prayers: But 
he recommends this Silence, only as the conſequence of that internal 
Quiet, when the Soul, conſcious of her on Ignorance of what things 
are good, diſturbs not herſelf with forming any Wiſhes or Deſires, | 
except Sach as from her. Nature ſhe: cannot help forming, That of 
Good in general and . undefined, and That of Happineſs, a Thing un- 
known, and vnieagined, but, to iet whichs no Good. is ſup- 
poſed wanting... (7's evicet ot been SW et rotten. 
10 See above, in . is aid Son: 31 

2 266 For what is called Magnanimity, or ws of Soul, 3 
hinders Menu, who are poſſeſſed of it, but who are unenlightened by 
Wiſdom. and Right Reaſon, from pefceiving their Rivals and Ene, 
mys (as the Commonwealth of Lacedæmon Was to That of Athens) 
to be, in any reſpect, wiſer, and: better than Themſelves: or, if ſuch 
Men, have Senfe enough to perceiye it, their Magnaumity, as it is 
N called, 
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till he kai leumtz What Diſpolnion be ought oben, 60. 


nn the Gods and towards Men. 


1 


ppp wu 


But, Socrates, | how long will it be, before That Time 
comes? and Who is He, that will inſtru me? For I ſhould 
be very glad, methinks, to ſee on a, _ to know 
Who he i ww 


It is He, whoſe Care You are the Object of. es But, as 
Homer ſays of Minerva, that ſhe removed the Miſt from 
ITE: | before 
called, being mixed with Folly, will not permit them to follow after 
Truth or Rectituue, whereſoever, or in whomſoever, they perceive it, 
becauſe they love not Truth and Re&itude above all other things. 
This is a Leſſon, taught only by Rjzht Reaſon, or Wiſdom, and 


taught to Thoſe only, who, by conſulting That Reaſon, 'truly phi- 
loſophiſe. But- aden did not lend err This, as Will Freſantiy 


appear. 


20 4/cibjades ſeems to have ſuppoſed, that Socrates teh to un- 
dertake that Taſk, himſelf, one time or other; as we collect from 
this Paſſage, compared with ſome other Paſſages that follow. This 
therefore, as We underſtand it, implys a Deſire, that Socrates would 
now declare thoſe his fuppoſed Intentions; and'a Defire alſo, that 
ere long he would enter on the Office of inſtructing him in the Prin- 
ciples of true Religion and right Morals: for, whatever thoſe Prin- 
ciples are, their Seat muſt be within; my muſt lye in a 2 . Diſpo- 

ſition of Heart and Mind. 
_ 299. %Tis highly probable, that the Surmiſe of Aleibiades was, in in 


Pan, true; and that Socrates really did defign to aſſiſt him with His 
N Advice, 


ö 
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before the Eyes of Diomede, _ 
Wat be might clearly ſee; and Gal from Man 


Plainly diſtingui ſb.— 


88 


Advice, in that moſt important Work of rectifying his Heart and: 
Mind. Tis alfo probable, that Socrates would have ſucceeded in his 
Deſign, if Alcibiades had given him Opportunitys of carrying it on, 
by meeting him in the Lyceum; and other Places, frequented by the: 
Philoſopher. For the Young Gentleman began to admire him, and. 
had a great Reliſh for his Converſation, was charmed with his Man- 
ner of arguing, and, conſequently, very attentive to his Arguments. 
But he wanted a conſtant Deſire to improve his Underſtanding by. 
the. Study. of Truth and Wiſdom: for his Defires of Power and- 
popular Honours were more ardent :. and he was more charmed with 
the. probable Hopes he had of gratifying thoſe Deſires, than he was 
with the Preſence and Converſation of Socrates. He therefore plunged: 
into Political Action, before Philoſophy. had taught him true 966d ' 
in the Science of Politicks, and how to act rightly i in Political Life, — 
indeed, before his Rational Powers had. arrived at the Years of their 
Maturity, and before Reaſon could poſſibly have Weight enough with. 
him to over-balance his Paſſions, The arrival of this Seaſon, this 
Summer-Seaſon of the Soul, Socrates waited for; as he had not only. 
too much Modeſty, to undertake profeſſedly the Office of a Teacher 
in Philoſophy, or the Taſk of giving Philoſophical Inſtructions to. 
any Others in a Dogmatical or Didactic Way, — but alſo, too much 
Miſdom, to think of giving any ſuch Iuſtructions, even in his own» 
Sceptical or Tuquiring Way, to-Thoſe who were incapable of receiv-- 
ing them,—and too much Politeneſs,. to affront Alcibiades, by telling. * 
him of his preſent Incapacity. However, as he was not only un 
willing to diſhearten his Young Friend, or to . blaſt. his Hopes, by: 
f , Q. * 3 | diſclaim- 


* 


'F . 
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ſo muſt He in the firſt place, as it ſeems to me, remove 
from your Soul the Miſt, chat now 2 15 to ſurround 
˖ | it; 


diſclaiming thoſe Lndtitine, of which he perceived himſelf ſuſ- 
pected, but, on tlie contrary, was willing to encourage him, and 
to favour his Expectations, without wounding either his own Sin- 
cerity or his own Modeſty, — and, as we ſhall preſently ſee reaſon to 
ſuppoſe, with a view, at the ſame time, to prepare him for thoſe 
Inſtructions, (or rather, to make an Opportunity of hinting to him, 
What Preparations would be neceflary for receiving them,) he makes 
him an ambiguous Anſwer, —ſuch an Anſwer, as to be conſiſtent 
with Politeneſs, in keeping alive the Hopes he had conceived, and 
yet Such, as to be exactly agreeable to Truth, and pregnant with 
profound H;ſdom, For Socrates well knew, that the Rational Part 
of Man's Soul was derived immediately from Mind its Self, the 
Mind of Univerſal Nature; or, in other words, that the Source of 
That Reaſon, which is in every Man more or leſs, is Truth in the 
Nature of Things, —Bemg, eternal and immutable, —Reaſon, uner- 
ringly right, —if there be any ſuch thing in Nature, as Truth, or 
true Being, or right Reaſon. Socrates knew, that in like manner 
as thoſe Brute-Animals, who at their Birth are blind, are yet born 
with a Capacity of receiving the Light of Day into their Eyes,. 
a Capacity of ſeeing all external Objects, preſented to their View by 
that Light, — and a latent Power of following Such of thoſe Objects, 
as Senſe and inſtinctive Appetite prompt them to follow as their 
Good, —ſo Man, by his internal Frame, is born with a Capacity of 
receiving the Light of Truthginto his Soul, —a Capacity of viewing 
and contemplating all Ideas, thoſe ſole Objects of Reaſon and of In- 
tellect, preſented to his Mind by that inward Light,—and an innate 
Liberty or Power of copying after ſome or other of thoſe Ideas, in 


every one of his own Actions and Operations. But the Energys, for 
ws 
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the ſake of which all Brute Animals and Men are endued by Na- 
ture with their ſeveral Capacitys and Powers, do not take place, till 
afterwards; and when they do, they are weak and ſmall in their Be- 
ginnings, advance gradually in Strength and Comprehenſiveneſs, and 
attain mot to that degree of Perfection, intended them by Nature, 
until the Animal, or the Man, arrives at the mature State of his 
Being; nor even then neither, unleſs they have all along been duly 
exerciſed, and have had due Nouriſhment adminiſtered to them, by 
being exerciſed upon (or employed about) their natural and proper 
Then, when the Rational Soul of Man, or the Rational 
Part of bis Soul, or his Rational Faculty, (for by theſe different 
Expreſſions, Sn to different Hypotheſes, none of them quite cer- 
tain; the ſame Thing is meant,) has attained as much Perfection, as 
it is capable of in Body, and ſo far perfectly energiſes, it becomes a 
Heiuwy, or'a Particular Divine Genius, within the Man,—Such a 
Genius, as governed Socrates, for by Another Such, in every Age 
andin every Country, is governed every Wife and Good Man. To the 
Care of this Particular Genius is immediately committed by Nature 
the Man, in whom it reſides: to his farther Care belong all thoſe 
Perſons, over whom that Man has any Influence, (if their own 
Reaſon be inſufficient to- govern them aright,) Some by the Laws 
of Nature, Others by the Laws. of Friendſhip, or of Conſanguinity, 
and Others again by Social Truſt, or by Civil Compact, — Wives 
and Children, ali and Relations, Pupils and Diſciples, Subjects 
and Domeſticks, Companions, Neighbours, and Fellow-Country- 
men; and more remotely, all Men, with whom he has any Inter- 
courſe or Connection. But this governing or leading Genius ovght 

on no other account to be tiled either S272 or luis, and there- 
fore on no other aceount has a Right to be obeyed, or followed, than 
becauſe, the Rules, by which he governs. or directs Others, are dic- 
tated to Him by that original, eternal, aud abſolutely divine, Genius 
of, Nature, Fey where and 45 preſent to every Particular Mind, 

Oz — Mind 
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Mind or Reaſon Univerſal, Novy this Univerſal Mind, the Ge- 
vernor of the Univerſe, is, in all Corporeal Beings; Neceſſity and Fate, 
ſtamping on them thoſe invislable Laws, their paſſive Powers,” out 
of his Care to preſerve the outward Order and Beauty of the Uni- 
verſe.— In all Sentient Beings he is Infiim#, impreſſing within them 
deeply their ſeveral Energys, and Springs of Action, their Appe⸗ 
tites, and Averſions, with all the Paſſions thence ariſing, Laws to 
Them which they cannot diſobey, out of his Care for their Pre- 
ſervation.— In all Rational Beings, as Such, he is Right Reaſon, the 
Law of Their Nature, implanting in them a Capacity or dormant 
Faculty of Reaſon, out of his Care to maintain Virtue, the Moral 
Beauty of the Univerſe. And this Care he takes, becauſe Virtue 
alone is productive of Happineſs to Beings, on whom he has ſtamped 
an Image of Himſelf. Farther too, ſince Virtue muſt be free, or it 
is not Virtue, he has not only exempted theſe Beings, ſo far as they 
are Rational, from the Laws of Corporeal Neceſſity, but has alſo 
given them Power to govern the Spirit of their own -Souls, Power to 
reſtrain and manage, to turn from wrong Objects, and guide toward 
the right, their Love and Hatred, Deſire and Fear, and thus to 
make all the Animal-Paſſions ſubject to Their Will and Pleaſure. 
In giving them Reaſon, he has given them Free Mill; which that 
they may not forfeit, and bring themſelves under the Power of Ne- 
ceſſity, he has gwen them a natural or innate Senſe of Juſtice and 
Injuſtice, or Moral Good and Evil, —a Senſe, which he takes Care 
to preſerve and ſtrengthen, by his own manifeſted Preſence in that 
Part of the Soul, where is ſeated Conſcience, that is, the Knowlege 
of our own Moral Actions, together with the Senſe of Moral Right 
and Mrong.— However, tho a Man be at liberty to turn his Mental 
Eye, away from that Place, aiſd the invariable Objects there abiding, 
toward his Imagination, and the continual Succeſſion. of Objects 
there fluttering, (for his Soul would otherwiſe not be free,) yet if 
he uſe this Liberty too often or too much, he will at length loſe 


the 


* 2 f 
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itz ure and after That, he will apply thoſe Medicines, by 
means of which you will clearly diftinguiſh Good from Evil. 
For at preſent, I think, Jia would not be able ſo to do. 

. > | | 2 Aer 


che Liberty of making his Retreat, or of retiring, when he alt 
from the View of theſe fleeting Images, to converſe with Right 
Reaſon and Truth, with real Being, and with Good its Self, in the 
ſecret Receſſes of his Soul. But ſo long as he retains his inward Liberty, 
thro which he hath the Power of governing himſelf aright, it is pre- 
ſerved to him only by the Frequency of this Retirement,. and the 
Company which he there enjoys. Thus it appears, that every Man's 
Rational Soul, his Reaſon, or Mind, to whoſe immediate Care is 
committed the W hole Man, is, its Self, eminently the Care of the 
Parent-Mind, Mind Univerſal; for Univerſal extends to Al Particu- 
lars. This Parental and Prouidential Care is the Care meant by So- 
crates in this Anſwer of his to the Queſtion of Alcibiades. But Alci- 
biades, not underſtanding it rightly, (for his Mind was not yet ſuf- 
ficiently opened to apprehend its true Senſe,) ſeems to have been 
confirmed by it in his Surmiſe, that Socrates meant the Rogers or 

Attention which he had to him, Himſelf, | 
119 Nothing is, perhaps, more difficult to the Mind of Man, 3 
to diſcern the Difference between Ideat and Imaginations, between 
Things divine or invariable, and Things, on the other hand, variable 
and meerly human, whether 1 in our own Minds, or in the Minds of 
other Men appearing in their Actions. This Difficulty ariſes from 
hence, — that Ideas in Human Minds are always clothed. with Senfible 
es; and that tis not poſſible for us, without a total Abſtraction 
from Senſe and Imagination, to view them naked. Only Wiſdom can 
enable us to make ſuch an Abſtraction, or to ſee thro that Clothing, 
which, as it were a N bf Wm the Soul, hides from her Mental 
1 "By$ 
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Let him then remove that Miſt, or any other Obſtruction 
that he pleaſes: for he will find Me readily diſpoſed: to fol- 
low any of His Preſcriptions, whoever the Man is, if by thoſe 


Means I may become a beter Man, than I am at preſent,”*? 
Soca Es. 


Eye the real and pure Eſſences of Things. And only cherefore thro 
Philoſophy, or the Study of Wiſdom, can we attain to know the Dif- 
ference between Such Men as excell the Fellows of their Kind in 
That which i is abſolutely, or in its Self, excellent, (Men, who were 
anciently ftiled either $eiz: Divine Men, or Jaiuono: ſuperior to ordi- 
nary or meer Men,) and Thoſe who excell only in ſome Art, relative 
to Human Life, and attainable by Men of common Underſtanding.— 
Whether Homer had, or had not this Meaning, couched under an 
Allegory, in the Paſſage above alluded to by Plato, (a Paſſage, that 
occurs in the 5th Book of the Trad, Line 127,) it is not our preſent 
Buſineſs to den Tis clear, that Plato alludes to it, only by 
way of a Simile: and ſuppoſing the Paſſage in Homer to be Allego- 
rical, no Simile can be more juft or adequate. For the Metapho- 
rical Mi, here meant by Plato, is the Obſcurity ariſing in our Minds 
from Senſe and Imagination; thro which Obſcure Medium viewing 
all things, we are very apt to miſtake tranſient, uncertain, and ima- 
ginary Objects, for permanent, unqueſtionable and real. Now, 
urider this Error, it is no wonder if we take the Pleaſures and Pains 
of Senfe and Imagination to be our own God and Evil, the Good 
and Evil of the Rational Soul pr Mind. 

11 'Suppofing Alcibiades to have been ignorant of the profaund” 
Meaning of Socrates, (as we preſume he was at that time,) theſe 
words of his, in which he profeſſes an intire Reliance on the Wiſdom 
and Skill of his future Inſtructor, and a perfect Readineſs to follow 
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8 SOCRATES, | 
Tie wonderful to conſider, how greatly he is diſpoſed 
* making you ſo. 
ALCIBIADES, 


11 That Time therefore, I think, *tis dirs better way to 
defer * Sacrifice. 


SOoc RATES. 


Lou think rightly too. For tis a ſafer way, chan to run 
ſo great a Rs: A 


ALCIBIADES; 


Tis undeniable, O Socrates. In the mean time, IP 
ever, ſince you ſeem to Me to have counſelled well, 1 ſhall 
| 0 put 


His Directions, ſeem intended to confirm Socrates in the Deſign, 
which Alcibiades on good Grounds imagined him to have conceived. 

n In this Sentence, Socrates ſpeaks with the, /ame Kind of Am- 
bjguity, which he had uſed juſt before ; but now, as it ſeems to Us, 
with a particular View of confirming in him his profeſſed Readineſs 
to learn, and his Reliance on the Perſon who was to teach . 1 
What is True Good. . 1 

'3 See the Paſſage in Simplicius, cited in N ote 90. | 

"14 In all the Editions of the Greek, where we read, AA 10s, 
& Ewxpars ; e preſume, that gx, or ſome other word equivalent, 
is omitted, and ought to have been inſerted, immediately aſter the 
word ds. Ficinus and Cornarius ſeem to have found ſuch a word in 
the Manuſeri Pt, They had the Uſe of. For they tranſlate this Paſ- 


age 
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put this Crown **5 about Your Brows. And to the Gods 
we ſhall prefent | Crowns, and all other accuſtomed Offer - 


ings, 


ſage thus. — Sic gi, — and Ia g. — Indeed Serranus and Bembo tranſlate 
it from the printed Editions, or according to the Common Reading, 
thus, — Sed quomodo? and Ma come? —But how is the Senſe, given 
it by theſe latter Tranſlators, conſiſtent with the full Aſem, which 
Alcibiades had expreſsly but juſt before, to the Concluſion drawn by 
Socrates? The Riſque, or Danger, had already been ſufficiently ex- 
plained. See Pages 18, and 89: Nor does Socrates appear to have con- 
ſidered this Sentence as a Nugſtion, ariſing from any Doubt in Alci- 
biades: for he gives no Anſwer to it at all; but plainly ſuppoſes the 
Point to have been ſettled between them, and the 3 to be 
compleatly ended. | 

115 All Thoſe, who went to the Temples, with intent to petition 
the Gods for any particular Favour, carried along with them Crowns 
or Garlands; and. Theſe they wore, whilſt they were praying. It 
was from ſuch a Crown, held by Alcibiades in his Hand, that Socrates, 
in meeting him, conjectured rightly, whither he was going. | 

116” The learned Arch-Biſhop Potter, in his Archeolog: Græc: B. 2. 
Ch: 4, very juſtly obſerves, that Crowns and Garlands were fome of 
the Preſents, offered to the Gods by their Petitioners, to obtain ſome 
future Benefit. And from the Paſſage now before us we infer, that 
the very fame Crowns or Garlands, worn by thofe Petitioners during 
their Prayers in the Temples, they uſed, at their departure, to take 
off from their own Heads, and to put them on the Heads of the 
Divine Images; from whence, aftefward the Prieſt took, and hung 
them up on the Side-Walls of the Temple.—Plato here exhibits A 
cibiades giving to Socrates the very Honour which he had deſigned 
Sor the * of Jupiter. By This, we preſume, he meant to ſig- 
| nify, 
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1 then, when I ſee That Day arrived Nor will the 
time be long, work its arrival, if it fo "nw the Gods, 


n 


Well, I accept of This: and ſhould havk IRE in ſee- 
ing the Time come, when You your-Self**7 ſhall have re- 
ceived ſome other Thing in return for Your Preſent to Me. 
And as Creon, when Tireſias, ſhewing him his Crown 
[of Gold}, ſaid, it had been given him [by the Athenians], 
in honour of his Scienge, as ye" Firſt-Fruits of nn 


7 
nify, that Whoever could MY Wiſdom and Virtue, as Alcibiades 


ſuppoſed of Sor ater, was to be eſteemed and honoured e as a Divine 
Man. 


Hen In the Greek, —z220 5? [f. LANG 4 avTl Twy rage Ts DoSirrwy 
| sgl, Tosu Jeg e inauroy—In which Sentence the laſt Word i is, 
we doubt not, a corrupt Reading, and was by Plato written ozaurcy. 
For we cannot apprehend, how a Man, who has received a Preſent, 

can be ſaid to make a Return for it, by his own receroing of any 3889 
Preſent from the ſame or any other Perſon. 

8 The Return, here meant by ' Sverates, conſiſtently with his 
Principles, and agreeably to the Intentions we have attributed to 
him, was not, as Alcibiades imagined, to teach him Wiſdom, or to 
make him a Wiſe Man, but to 4% him in the ripening of his Un- 
| derſtanding, and in the opening of his Mind to receive Wim from 
his only true and Divine Teacher. 

In this Sentence all the Words, incloſed within Hooks, we 

| have tranſlated from Euripides, to render this Paſſage of Plato clearer 
to Thoſe, who have not read the Pheniſz of that Poet, from wh 
Tragedy it is taken. N 
* | | Victory 
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che reſt of your Admirers,'* 


114 THE SECOND 
Victory obtained over the Enemy, is by e W 
to ſay, 101 99 5119 
This Crown, a 1. Omen and — 5 2 
I deem, of Gonqueſt on our Theban fide. 
For You know well, bo tem * zoft a Sea. | 
We fail on — % ò 2 2 och 
I, in the ſame manner; deem this Sy you have now 


done me, to be a good Preſage. For, as I think my ſelf 


failing on a Sea, no leſs tempeſt-toſt *** than That of Crvn; 
I ſhould be glad to bear away the.Crown of Via from 


RN 5 


2 Sor the Phæniſſæ, v. 865. Be 

* By this Sea, Socrates ſeems to mean the Mind of Alcibiades, was 
vering in Opinion; —wavering between Reaſon on the one ſide, and 
Paſſion on the other ;—drawn one way by his Admiration of Socrates, 
and by the attractive Force of Truth, when preſented to his View 
but driven the contrary way by his Admiration of outward Great- 
neſs and Power, and of the Perſons poſſeſſed of thoſe Advantages, 
See in the Firft Alcibiades, Pages 128, 135, 146, & 344. And in the 
preſent Dialogue, ſee Page 88. 

22 The fine Turn, which Socrates here gives to his Acceptance of 
the Crown, preſented to. him by Alcibiades, 1 is perfectly in Character, 
being, at the ſame time, moſt ingenious, elegant, wiſe, modeſt, and 
polite. He accepts it, not as an Euſign of Divine Honaur, as it was 
meant by the Donor; but as a Token of (future) Viftory,—V iftory 
over his Competitors: for the 2 riendſhip of Alcibiades, whom They 
endeavoured to corrupt, —and Succeſs in his own Endeavours to en- 
Mee him wholly in the Study of Wiſdom and the Purſuit of * 


eA 
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